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r | Yhe American-led invasion of Iraq in 2003 resulted in a major 
upheaval in the tortuous relationship between Sunnis and Shi'is, 
the two major religious communities of the Muslim world. The 

demise of the Sunni-dominated Bath regime and the rise of the long- 

oppressed. Shi'i majority to political prominence in this pivotal country 
appeared to have changed the regional balance of power between the 

two sects and emboldened the Shi'a. The consolidation of Iran as a 

regional power and the political developments in Lebanon created an 

impression of Shi'i dynamism and increased the sense of vulnerability 
among the elites in Sunni countries. 

These recent developments are an important landmark in the com- 
plex and multifaceted relationship between the two groups. Seen in 
historical perspective, both the Sunna and Shi'a underwent profound 
developments in the doctrinal, political, and social realms. Consequently, 
their mutual relationship was subjected to significant fluctuations, 
affected and shaped by historical circumstances, depending on time and 
place. The present book will therefore present a historical picture, far 
removed from static and essentialist conceptions of the interaction 
between these two sects. 

Sunnis account for ca. 85 percent of all Muslims, and have domi- 
nated most Muslim lands since the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
in 632 C.E. The Shi‘is, account for only ca. 15 percent of all Muslims, 
12 percent of whom are of the Twelver (/thna-‘ashariyya) or Imamiyya 
sect while 3 percent belong to the smaller Zaydi and Ismaili sects. 
However, proportionally speaking, in the Mashriq (i.e., the areas lying 
east of the Suez Canal), the Shi‘i population is significantly larger than 
in other parts of the Muslim world. In Iran, they represent 90 percent 
out of 72 million people; in Iraq, they constitute ca. 55 percent out of 
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28 millions; in Bahrain, over 75 percent out of ca. 1.05 million; and in 
Lebanon, 41 percent out of ca. 4.02 million. This concentration, along- 
side dramatic political changes, goes a long way to explain the mounting 
fear of an increasing Shi'a prevalence in Sunni countries. Warnings of 
an evolving Shi'i Crescent, stretching from Iran through Iraq and Syria 
into Lebanon, and threatening historical Sunni hegemony, were often 
voiced by leaders as well as publicists. An extensive survey of Arab pub- 
lic opinion carried out in 2009 demonstrated that most Muslims 
believed that the sectarian Sunni-Shi'i problem transcended Iraq and 
had become “a growing problem in the Muslim world" as a whole.! 
These new developments were not only confined to the doctrinal and 
rhetorical realms but were also manifested in the political field, at times 
leading to sectarian violence.’ 

From the very beginning, the Sunni-Shi'i divide revolved mainly 
around political issues, which did, however, also involve doctrinal ele- 
ments regarding the authority of the rulers. The Shi‘is contended that 
'Ali—the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law—and his male descendants, 
the Twelver Imams, had inherited Muhammad’s charisma, and were 
hence entitled not only to be his political successors but also to wield 
religious authority. But the majority, which later amalgamated into a 
Sunni community, believed that the Prophet’s successors (caliphs) did 
not inherit Muhammad’s charisma, and therefore only held his political 
power and authority.” The passage of time notwithstanding, these issues 
continued to evoke strong emotions and to be hotly debated by both 
sides. The polemics about the past seem to confirm Fred Halliday’s 
observation that what matters is not history in its true meaning, but 
rather “the production and maintenance of a legitimizing set of histori- 
cal myths.”4 In other words, the heated disputes about the past are cru- 
cial to present-day feuding regarding the question of who is a true 
Muslim and, equally important, who should dominate the Muslim 
world. Therefore, what matters is not what “actually happened,” but 
whose narrative or record prevails. 

Over the years, this divide acquired new dimensions, encompassing 
rival sets of beliefs and symbols, as well as perceptions of the world and 
of the relations between religion and state. The centrality of law in Islam 
notwithstanding, legal differences between the Sunna and the Shi'a are 
quite minor. In fact, differences among the four Sunni legal schools 
(madhahib) have sometimes been greater than between some of them 
and Shi‘i law. One of the most important differences relates to the Shi‘i 
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doctrine of the Imamate as a religious leadership that is charismatic and 
immune from sin (masum), thus following in the footsteps of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The Shi'i veneration of the imams as intercessors 
between God and his believers, manifested inter alia in pilgrimages to 
their tombs in Shi‘i shrine cities, is often regarded by Sunnis as detract- 
ing from the oneness of God and from the status of Muhammad. Shi'is, 
for their part, accused the Companions of the Prophet (Sahaba) of dis- 
torting the Qur'an by eliminating passages or words that pointed explic- 
itly to "Alis succession of Muhammad. While quite a number of later 
Shi'i jurists downplayed this point, it has survived among rank-and-file 
Shi‘is. In view of the sanctity of the Qur'an and the highly venerated 
position of the Sahaba, Sunnis perceived these charges as tantamount 
to the worst blasphemy. Whereas they viewed reality as reflecting the 
success and glory of Islam in a positive way, the Shi‘is saw the world as 
being dominated by injustice and oppression. The centrality of Shi'i 
belief in the reemergence of the Twelfth (Hidden) Imam at the end of 
time as the Mahdi (Messiah, literally, guided one) who restores justice 
on earth, is a sharp indictment of the political and moral decay of the 
Muslim community. 

On the theological level, the Sunnis rejected the rational approach of 
the Mu'tazila school and adopted the more literalist Ash‘ari approach. 
By contrast, the Shi'is incorporated the ideas of the Mu'tazila in their 
theological writings and, more importantly, in their methodology of 
jurisprudence (usul al-figh). While both sects continued to practice 
ijtihad (the use of reason to deduce religious rulings), the Shi'is made a 
determined effort well into the twentieth century to develop its meth- 
odology and expand its scope. Consequently, Shi‘i jurisprudence appears 
to be more dynamic and flexible than the Sunni one. 

Shi'i perceptions were expressed in a series of rituals and symbols, 
the most important of which, the Asura, commemorates and reenacts 
the martyrdom of Husayn, the Prophet's grandson, in the batde of 
Karbala on 10 Muharram 61. It epitomized the defeat of justice by 
oppression and became the formative event of the Shi‘a. Another reflec- 
tion of Shi'i resentment against the prevailing sociopolitical reality was 
the development of the bara or disavowal and public cursing (sabb 
wa-rafd) of the first three caliphs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, and 
the vilification of the Sahaba. As a persecuted minority, the Shi‘is also 
developed the practice of dissimulation (tagiyya) that allowed the Shi'is 
to hide their true beliefs for the sake of survival, a practice that Sunnis 
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regarded as the epitome of duplicity. Sunnis viewed the Shi'i practice of 
adding the phrase “‘Ali is the trustee of God” (Ali wali Allah) to the 
Muslim statement of faith, the Shahada (There is no god but God, and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God), which Sunnis viewed as elevating 
‘Ali above Muhammad. In a similar vein, Sunnis abhorred the Shi‘ 
practice of temporary marriage (zawaj muta) as a legalization of prosti- 
tution. (Ironically, in recent times, Sunnis developed a similar practice 
called zawaj misyar.) Overall, many Sunnis interpreted the Shi'i percep- 
tion of themselves as the elite (kAassa) among Muslims, and their view 
of Sunnis as the “plebs” (amma) as unwarranted arrogance. On the 
other hand, Sunnis, too, employed a set of pejoratives against Shi'is, 
such as rafida, rawafid (rejectionists), or ahl al-sabb wal-rafd (those who 
curse and reject), which allude to the Shi‘i rejection of the first three 
caliphs.” Even worse were the terms al-taifa al-maluna (the accursed 
sect) and al-umma al-shaytaniyya (the demonic community).° 
Politically speaking, the Sunni clergy (‘slama’) were often sustained by 
rulers, and in return paid allegiance to them, legitimized their rulers’ 
actions and often became part of the state apparatus. Although the Shi'i 
‘ulama never enjoyed the patronage of Sunni states and often suffered 
legal and social discrimination under Sunni governments, they too main- 
tained a quietist approach because of their belief in the obligation to wait 
passively (qu'ud) for the day of redemption by the Mahdi at the end of 
time. The situation was different in Iran, the only Shi‘i state. Under the 
Safavids, the Shi'i ‘lamg were fully subordinate to and dependent on 
the ruling dynasty, which made Shi'ism the official state religion, and 
which enjoyed great charismatic authority. Only after the rise of the 
Qajar dynasty in 1796 did the Shi'i ‘ulama’ gradually emerge as a power- 
ful religious establishment in Iran, whose relations with the state fluctu- 
ated between collaboration and open rivalry, shaped by the prevailing 
political context. A major reason for the more assertive position of the 
Shi'i clergy was their financial independence from the state, a result of 
the religious dues, the zakat and khums, which they received from the 
believers. The duty of subordination and obedience of lay Shi'i believers 
to their religious leaders and the obligation to view them as a source of 
emulation (maraji‘ taqlid) gave the Shi‘i ‘ulama much political power, 
compared with their Sunni counterparts." Consequently, while almost all 
radical modern Sunni movements were headed by laymen, most modern 
radical Shi‘i movements were founded and led by ‘ulama’. The fact that 
many of the radical Sunni activists were laymen could explain their 
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extreme hostility toward the Shi‘is, and hence their advocation and prac- 
tice of jihad against the Shi'is. Conversely, Shi‘i ulama tended to take a 
more moderate approach. 

Iraq has long been the major arena of Sunni-Shi'i rivalry and the 
scene of several failed Shi'i revolts, ever since the death of Husayn bin 
‘Ali in the battle of Karbala. Sociopolitical tensions in the ‘Abbasid 
Empire in the ninth and tenth centuries contributed to the full-fledged 
consolidation of Twelver Shi‘ism as a system of belief and a distinct 
religious community. In turn, these developments led to clashes between 
Sunni and Shi'i quarters in Baghdad, thus adding a social element to 
the religious divide.? It was indeed in this period that most of the dis- 
tinct Shi'i rituals and symbols were developed. Being a minority, and 
most often in the opposition, the Shi'is were more proactive than the 
Sunnis in articulating their doctrines and in producing a large body of 
polemical literature in an effort to mobilize support among the Muslim 
masses. The Fatimid Caliphate, which ruled Egypt (969-1171), pre- 
sented itself as an alternative to the Sunni Caliphate in Baghdad. Being 
the dominant majority, the Sunnis formulated their doctrines very much 
in response to the Shi‘i challenge in Baghdad and to that of the 
Fatimids. Significantly, the ‘Abbasid caliphs al-Qadir and al-Qaim orga- 
nized twice in 401/1011 and 444/1052, respectively, joint manifestos 
signed by Sunni and Twelver Shi'i jurists condemning the Fatimids. 
Apparently, the threat of a joint rival pushed members of the two sects 
toward a temporary rapproachment.? Thus, although the Fatimids were 
Isma‘ilis rather than Twelvers, the polemics raised against them by Sunni 
ulama@ were an important element in the creation of present-day anti- 
Shi'i polemics. 


A major turning point in Sunni-Shi'i relations was the rise of the Safavid 
dynasty in Iran in 1501. The Safavid declaration of Shi‘ism as the state 
religion and the gradual mass conversion of Iranians to Shi‘ism shifted 
the Shi‘i center of gravity from the Arab lands to Iran. Iran's emergence 
as an empire and its use of Shi‘ism as a state instrument, which coin- 
cided with the consolidation of the Sunni Ottoman Empire, deepened 
the Sunni-Shi'i divide, transforming it into an imperial struggle for 
regional hegemony and supremacy. The struggle for regional supremacy 
between the two empires was articulated in religious terms as a war 
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between Sunnis and Shi‘is, thus adding new layers of animosity and 
vehemence to the political and military dimensions. 

As Shi‘ism later became a major pillar of Iranian identity, the reli- 
gious divide acquired an additional ethnic component. Once again, the 
territory of present-day Iraq, and particularly the Shi‘i shrine cities, 
became the battle-ground between the two warring empires. The rivalry 
between the Sunni Ottoman Empire and Shi‘i Iran continued well into 
World War I. It aroused Ottoman suspicions that their own Shi‘i sub- 
jects in the Arab provinces were agents and allies of Iran, and prosely- 
tized among their Sunni subjects; this led to discriminatory measures 
and occasionally to outright persecution against them. It should be 
noted, however, that Shi‘i Iran was less tolerant toward its Sunni sub- 
jects than the Ottoman Empire toward its own Shi'i subjects. 

These disagreements notwithstanding, mainstream clergymen on 
both sides regarded the adherents of the other party as Muslims who 
had strayed from the path of Islam, but still remained members of the 
Islamic community (umma) because they accepted the Qur’an as the 
word of God and the prophecy of Muhammad. The comprehensive 
polemics of the eleventh-century jurist Ibn Hazm against the heterodox 
Islamic groups, a/-Fasl fi al-milal wal-abwa' wal-nibal [The discernment 
of sects, trends and beliefs], reflected this ambiguity, when he made a 
clear distinction between the Twelver (lthna-‘ashariyya, Imamiyya), 
which he still considered Muslim, and the extremist Ghulat sects, which 
he excluded from the Muslim community.!° 

Shi'i scholars regarded the Sunnis as Muslims, but of lower rank than 
the Shi‘is. Accordingly, they distinguished between Dar al-Iman (Abode 
of belief), which was under Shi'i sovereignty, and Dar al-Islam that is 
territories under Sunni sovereignty. The third category Dar al-Kufr 
(Abode of disbelief), which is equivalent to the Sunni term Dar al-Harb 
(Abode of war), referred to territories controlled by non-Muslims. 

The Ottoman Empire, for instance, persecuted the Shii Ghulat in 
eastern Anatolia for fear that they would collaborate with the enemy 
Safavids, but not the Twelver Shi'is who resided in Iraq. Concurrently, 
the Ottomans refused to grant official recognition to the Shi'i ‘ulama 
or courts and forced their Shi‘i subjects to turn to governmental Sunni 
courts. During the second half of the nineteenth century, Sunni mosque 
preachers (khatibs) were appointed in the shrines of Najaf and Karbala 
to signify Ottoman sovereignty and Sunni dominance. Both acts, how- 
ever, indicated that the Ottomans regarded the Shia as part of the 
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Muslim community, rather than an apostate sect.!! Conversely, on the 
popular level, members of each sect often viewed their rivals as infidels 
(kuffars). 

The emergence of nationalism in the Middle East posed a challenge 
to religion as the major basis of identity and political organization. 
Theoretically, nationalist ideology in its two forms—Pan-Arabism 
(qawmiyya) and state-patriotism (wataniyya)—could have formed a 
unifying force between Sunnis and Shi‘is, based on language, common 
ethnic origin, and a shared opposition to Western encroachment in the 
region. Moreover, Arab nationalist ideology seemingly opposed denomi- 
national allegiances, which threatened to undermine the primary loyalty 
to the Arab nation, and therefore struggled against what it termed sec- 
tarianism (ta7fiyya). 

Yet, by and large, and for a variety of reasons, nationalism failed to 
bridge the sectarian divide. Arab nationalism was never totally secular. 
In fact, it contained Islamic undertones, such as the glorification of the 
early generations of Islam or of the Arab Umayyad dynasty, which nega- 
tively impacted on Sunni-Shi'i relations. Moreover, many Shi‘is felt that 
Arab nationalism was synonymous with Sunnism, and aimed at securing 
Sunni dominance, therefore relegating the Shi‘is to the status of second- 
rate Arabs. Taifiyya became a major pejorative term in Arab political 
discourse, with both Sunnis and Shi‘is using it as a weapon and accusing 
the other group of practicing sectarian policies.'? 

In the new political constellation, the Shi'is found themselves as 
majorities ruled by Sunni minorities (in Iraq and Bahrain), or as a large 
minority discriminated against by the ruling elites (in Lebanon), or a 
small and persecuted minority (in Saudi Arabia). Nationalism as an 
ideology increased the tensions between Shi‘i-dominated Iran and 
Sunni-dominated Iraq. Casting doubt on the Arab identity of the Iraqi 
Shi‘is and their portrayal as Persians and crypto-Zoroastrians (majus) 
became a common and powerful weapon against them. Graham Fuller 
and Rahim Francke, for instance, accused Sunni Arabs of refusing to 
regard their Shi'i compatriots as an integral part of Arab society and 
deliberately marginalizing them politically, socially, and economically. 1° 
The few notable exceptions where there was cooperation between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is in secular political movements, such as the Communists 
and the early Bath, only prove the rule. 

Due to the politicization of Islam and its transformation into a major 
force in the Middle East, the 1970s witnessed several important 
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developments in Sunni-Shi'i relations. The first was the rise of Sunni 
Islamic movements, both those affiliated with the mainstream Muslim 
Brethren and those of the more radical Salafi-Jihadi camp, which 
espoused strong anti-Shi‘i attitudes. The second was the emergence in 
the Arab world of Shi‘ism as the major foundation of communal iden- 
tity, almost verging on ethnic loyalty, as well as a growing Shi'i political 
organization and activism in Iraq and Lebanon, even among those who 
considered themselves to be secular Shi‘is. The third, the 1979 Iranian 
Revolution, provided a significant boost to the Shi'a all over the Muslim 
world. It was the first theocracy in Muslim history and the first modern 
Muslim state to define itself as being ruled and guided by the precepts 
of Shi‘i doctrine. In addition, Iran offered its guiding principle, the 
“guardianship of the jurist” (velayat-e faqih), as the only appropriate 
model of government for both Shi‘is and Sunnis. The Iranian revolution 
emboldened the Shi‘ communities throughout the Middle East to 
struggle for their rights and identity in their respective countries, even 
though not many of them necessarily supported the doctrine of velayat-e 
faqih. 

Initially, mainstream Sunni movements welcomed the Iranian revolu- 
tion as a victory for Islamic movements over secularist despotic regimes, 
as well as over a much-hated United States and Israel. Over time, enthu- 
siasm gave way to frustration and misgivings due to the perceived Shiʻi 
and nationalist-Iranian posture of the new regime. 

The Iran-Iraq war (1980—1988) put into relief the complexities and 
paradoxes of the modern Sunni-Shi'i divide. On the one hand, most 
Sunni Arab states rallied behind Iraq, while Allawite-dominated Syria 
stood behind Iran, reflecting age-old sectarian divisions. At the same 
time, the mostly Shi‘i rank-and-file Iraqi soldiers fought against their 
Shi'i coreligionists in Iran, although they opposed the Sunni-dominated 
Bath regime. Fear of their governments, as much as their genuine ethnic 
identity as Arabs, could explain this paradox. 

On the other hand, the March 1991 rebellion (intifada) against 
Saddam Husayn in southern Iraq, which followed the Iraqi defeat in the 
First Gulf War, once again revealed the depth of the sectarian divide. 
The rebellion was confined to Shi‘is, as the Sunnis rallied behind the 
regime—not necessarily out of genuine loyalty to the Bath regime, but 
more likely because of their fear of a possible Shi'i takeover. (The 
Kurdish rebellion in the north was fought along purely ethnic lines, 
pitting Sunnis against Sunnis). 
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While the Shi‘is suffered from increased repression in Iraq in the late 
twentieth century, in Lebanon they emerged as a major force to be 
reckoned with—a force that would eventually transform the power 
structure in Lebanon. While all other militias were forced to disarm, 
Hizbullah remained the only movement that officially kept its armed 
forces intact because it continued to fight the Israeli presence in 
Lebanon. A more important reason for Hizbullah’s resilience, however, 
was the strong backing it received from Syria and Iran. Over the years, 
it became a state within a state and could dictate its policies to the 
government.? 

The second major turning point in Sunni-Shi'i relations after the 
rise of Safavid Iran was the emergence of a Shi'i-led Iraq, following the 
2003 American invasion, which ended nearly 950 years of Sunni 
dominance in that country. Although a demographic majority, the 
Shi'is could not bring about such a change by themselves; only the 
military intervention of an external force could achieve this. Hence, it 
was the forceful toppling of the Ba'th regime, and the introduction of 
democratic measures, which helped the Shi'is translate their numerical 
superiority into a political asset. Domestically the radical change 
stirred up a bitter sectarian strife, which cost the lives of thousands of 
people on both sides. On the regional level, it sent shock waves 
through many Sunni-dominated countries that feared that the Shi'i 
avalanche would overwhelm their countries as well. 

Hizbullah's success in forcing an Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon in 
the year 2000, the widespread perception among the Arab masses of the 
movements victory over Israel in the 2006 Lebanon War, as well as 
Irans defiance against Israel and the United States created a popular 
image among the Arab masses of Shi'i dynamism as against a sense of 
Sunni defeatism. 

Reflecting these developments were widespread allegations of mass 
conversions of Sunnis to Shi'ism (/ashayyu), which demonstrated not 
only the growth of the Shi'a from a persecuted sect to a dynamic force 
but also deep fears about their weakening position. The emergence of 
new mass media, which became the main tool for advancing the agenda 
of banned radical religious organizations, facilitated the vicious vitupera- 
tion between members of the two sects.!° 

Alongside manifestations of animosity between the two denomina- 
tions, there were also attempts at ecumenism (taqrib al-madhahib). Most 
widely known were Nadir Shahs Najaf Conference in 1737, the 
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Egyptian-Iranian efforts in the late 1950s, and after the escalating Sunni- 
Shi'i violence in post-2003 Iraq. The first attempt incorporated doctrinal 
disputes, such as the status of the Sahaba, as well as legal matters. As part 
of the latter, the Sunnis recognized the Shi'a as the fifth juridical school 
(maddhab) in Islam, called Jafariyya (named after the Sixth Shi‘i Imam, 
Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 765), who was recognized as a great legal authority by 
both sects). Modern ecumenical efforts mostly resulted from practical 
state considerations as a means to overcome political crises, as was the 
case with Abd al-Nasser in the 1960s. These efforts were limited to 
achieving a rapprochement between legal schools, since differences 
between Shi‘ism and Sunni schools of law on certain legal matters were 
even narrower than those among the four Sunni schools themselves. 
Likewise, these attempts avoided tackling doctrinal questions as these 
were crucial to the self-identity and raison d'étre of each sect. Significantly, 
all of these efforts were initiated by rulers and politicians largely moti- 
vated by political considerations, and failed to achieve genuine religious 
reconciliation or widespread public support in either party. 

Its importance notwithstanding, the evolving divisiveness between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is in the course of history has received little attention 
from scholars. A number of studies have discussed the evolution of the 
Shi'a as a sect within Islam, focusing on its doctrines, world view, and 
dynamics of leadership." Others examined Sunni-Shi'i relations as part 
of history in specific periods, for example, during the Abassid period or 
the reign of the Safavid dynasty in Iran in premodern times.? In mod- 
ern times, studies on the Shi'a in Iran focused on relations between state 
and clergy. In Arab countries, the Shi'a was studied as a discriminated 
minority in some Arab nation-states, such as Iraq and Lebanon.? The 
1979 Revolution in Iran produced scores of books on Iranian Shi'ism?? 
and few compilations on the revolution's impact on Shi'i movements in 
Arab countries.?! Recent books discussed the reemergence of the Shi'a 
as a regional factor.” 

The present book, which brings together scholars from several coun- 
tries whose expertise covers Islamic history from its early beginnings to 
the present, is unique in providing an historical overview of the Sunni- 
Shi'i divide through a close examination of crucial case studies spanning 
three main periods: the early Islamic centuries, the Ottoman-Safavid-Qajar 
era, and the post- World War I period. It covers a broad geographical 
area, encompassing the territories of present-day Iran, Turkey, and the 
Arab world. 
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This overview will demonstrate the interaction between political 
development and religious conduct, both on the doctrinal and on the 
popular level, leading to violent encounters as well as to efforts at ecu- 
menism. It thus presents a complex and constantly changing picture, 
not only of sharp binary sectarian division, which can be gleaned from 
media reports, but also of a variety of voices and approaches. 

The formative period of the Sunni-Shi'i divide is discussed in Jacob 
Lassner's "Responses to unwanted authority in early Islam: models for 
current Shi‘i and Sunni activists." Lassner argues that Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid history provided two time-tested models of political action: the 
path of armed revolt, with all the uncertainties that it entailed, and the 
path of accommodation and pragmatism. In the House of ‘Ali, Husayn 
represented the former, and Hasan the latter. The ‘Abbasids, on the 
other hand, awaited the proper moment to revolt openly. Lassner con- 
cludes that Shi'i and Sunni militants are currently struggling with the 
dilemma of choosing which model of behavior would best suit their 
immediate and long-range needs, as both strategies can be defended 
doctrinally through historical precedents. 

Nimrod Hurvitzs “Early Hanbalism and the Shi'a” analyzes the rela- 
tions between Hanbalis and the Shi'a in the ‘Abbasid era. He maintains 
that the anti-Shi‘i violence that erupted in the fourth century of the 
Hijra in the streets of Baghdad was heavily influenced by Sunni fears of 
a total disintegration of the social order in view of the mounting 
Qarmati challenge in southern Iraq, and the urge to reaffirm Sunni 
domination. 

Max Scherberger relates to the early modern period in his chapter on 
“The Confrontation of a Sunni and a Shii Empire: Ottoman-Safavid 
Relations between the Fourteenth and the Seventeenth century.” Scherberger 
demonstrates how the Ottoman-Safavid strategic and military struggle for 
regional hegemony were both impacted by and in turn reinforced the reli- 
gious tensions between Sunnis and Shi'is. It was this, together with the 
conflict between the Safavids and the Sunni Uzbek Shaybanids, he argues, 
that led to the emergence of the present Shi‘i state of Iran and to the 
Sunni-dominated societies of the Turkish world, thus contributing consid- 
erably to the current schism. 

Shifting from the state to the religious establishments of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Meir Litvak’s “Encounters between 
Shi'i and Sunni ‘Ulama’ in Ottoman Iraq” addresses two themes. The 
first deals with encounters between Shi'i and Sunni ‘ulama’, which 
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demonstrated the sociopolitical inferiority of the Shi‘is, and their fear 
of being declared infidels (takfir) by the Sunni majority. The second 
theme concerns the concerted efforts of the Shi'i ‘ulama to overcome 
this predicament by converting the tribes of southern Iraq to Shi‘ism, 
thereby bringing about a fundamental, structural change in that 
country. 

Examining the situation from the Ottoman point of view, Ismail Safa 
Ustiin’s “The Ottoman Dilemma in Handling the Shi'i Challenge in 
Nineteenth-Century Iraq” discusses the hopelessness of the Ottoman 
struggle to contain the spread of Shi‘ism in the nineteenth-century 
province of Baghdad. Ustiin argues that since the Ottoman authorities 
considered the Shi'i advance to be Iranian-inspired, they viewed it as a 
strategic threat. Yet, the counterefforts they contemplated were too weak 
and disorganized to have any effect on the conversion process. 

Turning to twentieth-century Iraq and against a background of 
changing political circumstances, Amatzia Baram examines the attitudes 
of three Shi‘i leaders—Muhammad Tagi Shirazi of Karbala (d. 1919), 
Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr (executed in 1981), and Muqtada Sadr—to 
Sunni-Shi'i cooperation in his article “Religious Extremism and 
Ecumenical Tendencies in Modern Iraqi Shi‘ism.” Baram suggests that 
ecumenism did always go hand in hand with political radicalism, while 
moderate leaders rarely tried to build any ecumenical bridges between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is in Iraq. 

In her “Quietists Turned Activists: The Shi'i Revolution in Iraq,” 
Ofra Bengio outlines the evolution of the sectarian identity of secular- 
ized Shi‘is, who played an important role in changing Western attitudes 
toward the role of the Shi'a in Iraq prior to the 2003 invasion. Turning 
to the post-invasion period, she argues that even though there was no 
revolution in the true sense of the word—as there had been in Iran—the 
results of the 2003 war were nonetheless revolutionary in the sense that 
political Islam was also instituted in Iraq and that the Shi‘is ascended 
to power for the first time since the establishment of modern Iraq. 

In “The Sunni-Shi'i Struggle over Lebanon: A New Chapter in the 
History of Lebanon,” Eyal Zisser maintains that Lebanon has turned 
into a new arena of the Sunni-Shi'i conflict. He argues that whereas the 
local component is of the utmost importance, the rift is influenced and 
to a large extent even sustained by Iran’s rise to the status of regional 
power. Still, he cautions against drawing a one-dimensional picture that 
simply pits Sunnis against Shi‘is, while in fact many Christians support 
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Hizbullah, as do quite a few Sunnis. Many Shi'is, on the other hand, 
support the opponents of the Hizbullah in Lebanon. 

Guido Steinberg’s “The Wahhabiyya and Shi‘ism, from 1744/45 to 
2008” explores the radical Sunni wing in Saudi Arabia. Steinberg asserts 
that the history of the Wahhabiyya demonstrated a deep hatred of 
Shi‘ism that was built up as early as the eighteenth century and occasion- 
ally led to harsh persecution. Yet, pointing to the complexities of the 
relations between religion and state in the twentieth century, Steinberg 
shows that while Wahhabi anti-Shi'i convictions still endure today, Saudi 
rulers have dealt with the Shi‘is in a pragmatic manner, allowing them 
to operate within narrow limits that, if transgressed, could provoke the 
resistance of the Wahhabi establishment and its followers. 

The last three chapters examine the ambiguities and complexities of 
ecumenism. Discussing post-revolutionary Iran, Zeev Maghen’s “Unity 
or Hegemony? Iranian Attitudes to the Sunni-Shi'i Divide" shows that 
the Iranian attitude toward the Sunni-Shi'i rift is multifaceted and awash 
with internal contradictions. The ruling clerical establishment paints the 
Sunnis as allies in the fight against the encroaching West and in a wide 
variety of forums endeavors to minimize the rancor between and the 
differences dividing the two sects. Concurrently, Maghen’s analysis of 
popular attitudes in Iran demonstrates the extent to which the Sunnis 
are seen as the true and ultimate enemy. 

In “Debating the ‘Awakening Shi'a: Sunni Perceptions of the Iranian 
Revolution,” Meir Hatina maintains that the Iranian revolution initially 
elicited support for ecumenism and coexistence in the Sunni discourse. 
However, this was soon overshadowed by polemical and defiant voices, 
highlighting the sectarian Shi'i features of the revolution and dampening 
earlier Sunni enthusiasm. While the revolution continued to serve as a 
source of inspiration, its instigators, led by Khomeini, were soon 
accused of spreading hatred among Muslims, leading to polemical voices 
that highlighted the sectarian aspects of the revolution. 

The difficulty of achieving a genuine Sunni-Shi'i ecumenism is ana- 
lyzed in Rainer Brunner’s “Interesting Times: Egypt and Shi‘ism at the 
Beginning of the Twenty-First Century.” Brunner explains that Egypt's 
policy toward Shi‘ism at the end of the twentieth century was marked 
by a double strategy. Al-Azhar joined in the growing ecumenical chorus 
in order to try and regain some of its former standing, while the 
Egyptian government considered the Shi‘is a security risk and dealt with 
them accordingly. 
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Tying up these themes, the epilogue gives an overview of the develop- 


ments in Sunni-Shi‘i relations following the 2005 election of Mahmud 
Ahmadinejad as president of Iran and the 2006 Israel-Hizbullah war. 
While sectarian violence erupted in Yemen and persevered in Iraq, in 
other Arab countries the dichotomy between a popular fascination with 
the apparent feats of Ahmadinejad and Hizbullah leader Hasan Nasrallah 
on the one hand, and fears of Sunni political elites of Shi'i dynamism 
on the other, became more pronounced than ever before. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Responses to Unwanted Authority in 
Early Islam: Models for Current Shi‘ 
and Sunni Activists 


Jacob Lassner 


histories, todays Shi‘is and Sunnis weave narratives of remote 

ages and events into a rich tableau of contemporary politics. In 
effect, they consciously combine the past and present in dealing with 
events of the moment and anticipating developments of the future. The 
power of historical memory to shape opinion and behavior among 
Muslims in the modern Middle East comes as no surprise to scholars 
widely read in Islamic history and historiography. They understand only 


A s their forebears did throughout their extended and interlocked 


too well that in Muslim societies, where the bonds of tradition are ever 
so tightly wound, the remote past has never been a subject of mere 
antiquarian interest, or contains scant relevance for the general public. 
In contrast, believing Muslims who study of the past never allow 
received narratives to be treated dispassionately. For the Muslim faithful, 
what may be loosely described as “history” has always lent itself to par- 
tisan causes, because historic precedent, whether discovered or, as was 
more often the case, reshaped and even woven out of wholly new cloth, 
became the essential guide to contemporaneous political activity and the 
principle means by which opposing Muslim factions legitimized their 
leaders and justified their claims vis-à-vis one another. 

The touchstones for this didactic and highly tendentious approach 
to the past, an approach that continues in the Middle East to this very 
day, is the life of the Prophet Muhammad and the origins of the early 
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Islamic community. This was the community known in Arabic as the 
umma and described by the faithful as all inclusive and pristine in its 
politics; an egalitarian community that in theory declared all Muslims 
equal, regardless of ethnicity, geographical origins, or linguistic affinity; 
a spiritual community untainted by dunya, the quest for worldly gain, 
and unmarked by fasad, self-interest, and political corruption, and 
which current Shi'i and Sunni Muslim revivalists believe is so rampant 
in what they consider the morally compromised secular-leaning nation- 
states of today’s Islamic world. For traditional Muslims, recapturing the 
high ground, politically and morally, always required recreating the 
religious ideal and idealized community of the past, and making certain 
that the ideal community to be reborn is ruled by uniquely guided lead- 
ers who embrace the outlook of the Prophet Muhammad and the mes- 
sage he proscribed for his followers. 

In the formative period of the Islamic polity, that is the period lead- 
ing up to and including the revolution that brought the ‘Abbasids to 
power in the mid-eighth century C.E.', that idealized ruler was 
required to have a special link to the Prophet, either by direct blood 
ties—as was the case with the descendants of ‘Ali and the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatima—or by an elaborate interpretation of tribal custom, 
the case of the ‘Abbasid dynasts who preempted their ‘Alid cousins in 
seizing rule of the Islamic realm, thus setting up a rivalry that has lasted 
until current times. Whether one speaks of ‘Alids or ‘Abbasids, or as in 
somewhat later times of Shi‘is or Sunnis, legitimacy was always derived 
by invoking memories of the past. To put it succinctly, for traditional 
Muslims, there could be no proper claim to rule without proper 
precedent.” 

Most scholars of the modern West are inclined to view the idealized 
early Islamic community and the role of the caliphs who directly fol- 
lowed Muhammad with a more critical eye, more as an ideal than a 
reality.” This "critical" view of the umma has made little inroads among 
believing Muslims. Among traditional Muslims, the concept of the 
universal and pure umma has continued to have a life of its own, as has 
the declared need for the umma to be ruled by legitimate successors to 
the Prophet. Throughout the long course of Islamic history, the over- 
riding concern for Muslims, especially the Shi‘is, has been identifying 
the person who will rule in the Prophets image.‘ 

The Muslim embrace of that idealized community and the demand 
for a uniquely qualified ruler to guide it is inexorably linked to the 
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Prophet Muhammad’s unique authority and the rather untidy 
circumstances at the time of his death. Muhammad’s passing not only 
marked an end to revelation, and thus left doubts regarding future reli- 
gious authority, it also presented the early Muslims with a major politi- 
cal crisis. Despite later Shi'i claims to the contrary, it would appear 
Muhammad neither left a handpicked successor nor provided for a 
mechanism of succession. The Muslim believers were confronted with a 
formidable problem: How to choose the new leader and who that leader 
would be. Because he was the last of God’s messengers, Muhammad’s 
authority, which applied to politics as well as religious matters, could 
not be replicated by any other public figure. As Muhammad was chosen 
by God, and as God would not choose again—Muhammad was regarded 
as the last and greatest of the monotheist prophets—the Muslims lacked 
clear-cut means to solve the problem of succession. 

In the end, they fell back on the time worn and familiar; they resorted 
to shura or tribal election, where a handful of electors, representing their 
broad constituencies, decided the issue of leadership among themselves.’ 
As a result, the early Commanders of the Faithful, the so-called righteous 
successors of the Prophet, who took charge of the community and 
shaped the destinies of an evolving Islamic state, did so with a truncated 
mandate for action. To shore up their authority, they assumed ex post 
facto a special, and in certain instances unique, relationship to Gods 
messenger. Every successor to Muhammad was from the Prophet’s tribe, 
Quraysh, and with the notable exception of the Umayyad house (661— 
750 C.E.), virtually all were from his clan, the clan of Hashim. In effect, 
a precedent had been established. But that still left any number of 
Hashimites who might claim rule of the umma, a situation that could 
and did lead to instability, even within a ruling family.” For some believ- 
ers, even being of the same clan as the Prophet was not sufficient. Over 
time, the ‘Alids registered several claims to stress the greater proximity of 
'Ali's line to the Prophet, a proximity to the Prophet that could not be 
claimed by any others seeking rule of the faithful. Partisans of the ‘Alid 
house pointed out that an orphaned Muhammad was raised by his uncle 
Abu Talib, ‘Ali’s father, and was, in effect, Abu Talib’s surrogate son. Later, 
‘Ali was allegedly partnered with Muhammad and thus was his surrogate 
brother. They also noted that ‘Ali married the only one of Muhammad’s 
daughters to bear children and thus it was only through ‘Ali and Fatima 
that the bloodline of the Prophet continued. The Prophet produced no 
male offspring, at least none that survived.” 
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Were that not enough, the partisans of the ‘Alid cause would later 
claim that before Muhammad’s death and the crisis of succession it 
precipitated, the Prophet had actually chosen ‘Ali to be his successor.® 
Hence, rule of the umma, now and forever, ought to be with the off- 
spring of ‘Ali and Muhammad’s daughter Fatima. The opposing camp, 
which in time came to be labeled Sunni, had a rather different view of 
how Muhammad’s authority was passed on. The ‘Abbasids, like the 
‘Alids, cousins of the Prophet, first claimed that the authority to rule 
was indeed vested in the family of ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, but the line was 
through ‘Ali’s oldest son, born to a Hanafi concubine. That authority 
was then transmitted to the issue of that son, who, fortunately for the 
‘Abbasids, had no offspring of his own. ‘Alis grandson by way of the 
Hanafi woman thus transferred his inherited authority and all his fol- 
lowers to his ‘Abbasid kinsmen as he lay on his deathbed.’ The claim, 
once made public, met with opposition within the broader Islamic com- 
munity, especially as the Hanafi woman had no real standing among the 
Muslims, certainly none that might be compared to the Prophets 
daughter Fatima. 

The ‘Abbasids faced with this ‘Alid challenge and others to follow 
changed the basis of their claims several times. Each new claim was met 
with considerable skepticism by the ‘Alids and others, until the ‘Alids 
issued the ultimate challenge, namely, they claimed Muhammad person- 
ally picked ‘Ali to succeed him. If true, the claim should have ended all 
discussion and paved the way for Shi'i rule. The timing and the strength 
of all these claims have been a matter of continuous dispute among 
Sunnis and Shi‘is as well as among scholars. History, whether real or 
invented, was always invoked in support of these shifting claims. The 
‘Abbasids (750-1258 C.E.) drew on what they asserted was historic 
precedent and maintained that, by their actions, they were in fact analogs 
to the Prophet and were thus eligible to assume the mantle of his author- 
ity. By extension, the extended families, clients, and political factions 
associated with the ‘Abbasids sought to prove themselves the analogs to 
the Prophets umma. Needless to say, the Shi'is made similar claims based 
on their shaped visions of the past. And so, both the ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
commonly referred to today as Sunnis, and the partisans of ‘Ali’s family, 
better known as the Shi'is, that is, the party or faction (shia), adopted 
images consonant with an idealized early age of Islam. 

In the end, history had a way of not being kind to those who would 
cite it for their own aims. When analogies to the past did not exist to 
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justify the politics of contemporary ‘Alids or ‘Abbasids, or, worse yet, 
when their contemporary policies and behavior were in sharp contradic- 
tion to what was thought of as the exemplary past, the apologists for 
various political factions had to return to the drawing board. When they 
thought it necessary, clever and resourceful propagandists writing 
history, or better put, rewriting the history of the ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids, 
took to reconfiguring events and persons of the past to make them 
consistent with the behavior of their patrons in more recent times. And 
when the reverse was called for to strengthen the case of their patrons, 
that is when the present behavior of their political patrons had no prec- 
edent in the past, they simply reconfigured the present and made it out 
to be the mirror image of a distant history. And so, for believing 
Muslims, the past, the present, and the expected future all became part 
and parcel of an extended and seamless narrative in which different 
historic moments all too often are made to appear as mirror images of 
one another. In the received histories of both the ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids, 
leading persons, political activity, ideological formulations, and even the 
spoken declarations of different persons and from different periods of 
time seem remarkably interchangeable. 

For historians whose main focus is the modern Middle East, the 
received and highly questionable history of the early umma and the 
equally questionable later history of the ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids can be an 
important guide to the current activities of militant Shi‘is and Sunnis. 
Given all the doubts raised about the authenticity of these accounts, 
how can we understand various Islamic traditions to broadly reflect 
probable states of the past, and, perhaps more important to our con- 
cerns, how can such contrived accounts serve as a guide to understand- 
ing the present? A word of explanation is clearly in order. Muslim 
polemicists writing as historians did occasionally capture the reality of 
the moment, rather than deliberately fuse together different moments 
of history. Muslims, believing the invented traditions of a received his- 
tory to be true, actually conducted and continue to conduct their lives 
according to perceptions of that invented past. Because, to emulate what 
proved successful or morally virtuous was to claim the moral high 
ground against one’s rivals and to invite, as if by some act of symbolic 
magic, present and future success against the very same rivals.!? 

As regards the early Shi'is, that truth was the need to establish ‘Ali’s 
descendants through Fatima as rulers of the Islamic polity. In the case 
of their adversaries, the ‘Abbasids, it was to inoculate the descendants 
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of the ‘Abbasid line against ‘Alid claims and to legitimize the house of 
‘Abbas, which ruled the umma, or in any case most of the central prov- 
inces of the Islamic realm, for some 500 years. Various fictitious 
accounts originating in the past became meta-truths of later times that 
overwhelmed historical reality. In effect, the invented traditions were 
truer than the truth itself could ever be, because they were believed to 
be true and, more important, the massaged or invented history they 
describe was reenacted by loyal followers as if it were in fact true. 

In sum, Sunnis and Shi‘is alike have internalized and idealized the 
events of early Islamic times as a guide for more current beliefs and 
behavior. Throughout the long and checkered history of their conflict, 
the two factions have ordered and continue to order their experiences 
to conform to paradigmatic renderings of a received and all too familiar 
history, albeit a history that was itself so often shaped, if not invented, 
for the political concerns of the contemporary moment. That brings us 
to the specific concern of this essay: the responses of Shi‘is and Sunnis, 
or to be more correct, the responses of the early ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids, to 
what they considered an illegal and unwanted authority, namely the 
usurper house of Umayya, and how these varied responses might reso- 


nate among today’s followers of militant Shi'i and Sunni factions in the 
Middle East. 


‘Alids and ‘Abbasids: Responses to Umayyad Rule 


The Umayyads were the descendants of a well-known opponent of the 
Prophet, whose son Mu'awiya successfully challenged the fourth of the 
righteous caliphs, the Prophets first cousin ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, the ances- 
tor of the later Shi'i claimants to leadership of the Islamic community.!! 
As reported in the medieval sources, the issues underlying Mu'awiya's 
challenge were exceedingly complex. Most important, we should be 
aware that Mu'awiyas revolt did not initially represent a challenge to 
‘Als right to rule, but rather questioned ‘Ali’s ability to properly dis- 
charge his duties as Muhammad’s successor, an important distinction 
that is sometimes overlooked by historians. Mu‘awiya eventually had 
himself declared caliph; thus, the Islamic community divided its loyal- 
ties between two Commanders of the Faithful until ‘Ali was assassinated. 
His son Hasan, reflecting the mood of a Muslim world, exhausted by 
five years of civil war, foreswore his claim as his father’s successor, and 
accepted the pretender from the house of Umayya in order to buy peace. 
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That peace lasted throughout the able Mu'awiyas nineteen year reign, a 
tribute to his profound understanding of Arab culture, the skillful man- 
ner in which he was able to make use of his political assets, and, not 
the least, the public’s desire for normalcy. 

What manner of rule did the Umayyads embrace? Stretching a point, 
we may wish to consider the Umayyad regime the medieval equivalent of 
today’s secular-leaning nation-states. The ‘Alid and ‘Abbasid reaction to 
the house of Umayya in the seventh and eighth centuries may thus be 
compared, however loosely, to the equivalent of modern Shi'i and Sunni 
militants confronting those Muslim nation-states that have been subjected 
to Western influence. The recorded history we possess was written by 
opponents of the Umayyads and, as it were, well after the fact. But the 
picture of Umayyad rule that dominates the later historiography and that 
fed the emotions of later generations of Shi‘is and Sunnis is quite critical 
and often damning. Simply put, in Islamic terms, the house of Umayya 
left a good deal to be desired. !? 

Like the so-called secularists of modern times, the Umayyads were 
not broadly considered by their opponents as kuffar, or “heretics.” Even 
today, the Arabic term for secular dunyawi, derived from dunya, mean- 
ing “worldly” does not carry the full semantic field of the English “secu- 
lar,” let alone the much discussed French “/aicite,” where secularism is 
actually in conflict with religion. Rather dunya connotes the temporal 
world versus the spiritual. Mu‘awiya and most of his successors were 
generally regarded by their rivals and even later historians as true believ- 
ers and observant of religious practices. However, with one exception, 
namely the pious ‘Umar II, their concern and their talents, indeed their 
passions, lay with the world of politics and efficient administration, 
rather than following the spiritual guidelines established by the Prophet 
for his community. In sum, they were accused of pursuing a world of 
dunya instead of din.” That alone would probably not have been 
enough to call for the overthrow of Umayyad rule. It took a convergence 
of political rashness by the Umayyads, of foolish bravado by the ‘lids 
in response to that rashness, and then a heavy Umayyad counterresponse 
to set into motion events that would ultimately lead to a successful 
armed revolt against their unwanted authority. 

Still, throughout the ninety years of Umayyad rule, ‘Alid and ‘Abbasid 
reactions to the regime tended to be equivocating. At times, the 
Prophet’s Hashimite kinsmen were proactive in their responses to the 
unwanted regime they considered illegitimate, and, in the case of certain 
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‘lids, they plotted, and, indeed, actually attempted, to overthrow the 
usurpers of the Prophet’s authority by force of arms, even when there 
were limited or no prospects for success. Hence, the descriptive label 
foolish bravado.!^ On the other hand, more often than not, representa- 
tives of the ‘Alid house, and more particularly their ‘Abbasid cousins, 
took stock of reality, and opted to accommodate themselves and their 
followers to the unwanted regime and its illegitimate authority. History 
thus provides two time-tested models for current day Shi'is and Sunnis 
to follow: The path of immediate or impending armed revolt with all 
the uncertainties that entails, especially when a calculus of risk indicates 
a strong possibility, if not probability of failure, and what in some circles 
might be considered a more pragmatic path, that is, a path to contem- 
porary accommodation that would allow for establishing the ground- 
work for armed intervention at some more opportune moment, thus 
leading to salvation at an undisclosed future time. 

The present resurgence of a militant Shiism, which has led to talk of 
a Shi'i crescent, and, at the other end of the spectrum, the dramatic 
emergence of a militant Sunni revival that runs the gamut from Hamas 
to al-Qa'ida and threatens to undermine the so-called secular-leaning 
Sunni nation-states of the Middle East, would seem to indicate that the 
region is witnessing an interesting, no doubt much too interesting, 
configuration of disparate forces. As in the past, each claims legitimacy 
and each demands transformative change here and now. The most mili- 
tant revivalists have opted for the revolutionary model of times past, 
breaking as it were with a more inwardly focused Shi'i leadership on the 
one hand and the more patient elements of the Sunni reformers on the 
other. 

Looking at the past, we might ask, “What is the lesson obtained from 
the response of the ‘Alids and ‘Abbasids to Umayyad rule?” At the time 
when Hasan, ‘Ali bin Abi Talib’s son deferred to Mu'awiya, he reportedly 
had 40,000 men under arms prepared to back him; among Hasan’s sup- 
porters were numerous members of the Prophets clan, the Hashimites. 
They had taken the oath of allegiance to him following his father’s 
death. And yet, after a month had passed, he agreed to meet with 
Muawiya, and the two jointly declared an end to the hostilities with a 
proviso that there be no recriminations against any of the combatants. 
Hasan now withdrew to the Prophet’s city Medina, which had by then 
become the political and military backwater of the Islamic state, 
although it retained obvious religious significance as having been the 
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Prophets city and the birthplace of the umma and was, in fact, home 
to many if not most notables of the Prophet’s family and clan. By 
returning to Medina, Hasan signaled that he had, in effect, retired from 
public life in return for the handsome tax revenues of two provinces. 
Needless to say, this behavior presented no small problem for later 
Shi‘i-leaning historians who would have preferred that Hasan act true 
to his beliefs and that of his followers, or, to be more correct, true to 
the beliefs later historians claimed for the early ‘Alids. Rather than 
capitulate to the usurper, as that capitulation might be understood as 
reflecting cowardice combined with condemnable self-interest, they 
would have preferred that ‘Ali’s son extend the conflict until it produced 
a decisive outcome for the virtuous. But, it was not seemly to openly 
criticize the eldest son of ‘Ali and Fatima. Surely, there was a meaningful 
explanation for his admittedly tame, if not overly timid behavior. 
Turning to this agreement, the rabid Shi‘i author, Ibn Tabataba, writes 
that Mu'awiya and Hasan jointly embraced a general settlement [ending 
the conflict] because of circumstances kana al-Hasan alama biha, that 
is, they entered this seemingly incongruous pact for which only Hasan 
knew the [real] reason, implying thereby that ‘Ali’s son thought, indeed 
knew, he was doing the right thing, even though his reasoning may have 
escaped ‘Alid partisans at the time and Shi‘is in future generations. ? 
Other traditions attempting to explain why Hasan gave in to 
Mu'awiya after he had received the pledge of allegiance from his 
Hashimite kinsmen and his family’s supporters, as well as the military 
backing of some 40,000 warriors, found the behavior of ‘Ali’s son less 
mysterious. As they describe the events in retrospect, ‘Alis son capitu- 
lated to bring peace to a war-weary Islamic community, thus preserving 
that community from disintegration. Hasan’s greatness was to seize the 
moment and rise above partisan politics. After all, ‘Ali himself allowed 
for arbitration at an earlier moment of the struggle with Mu'awiya 
rather than continue the battle, even though he, [that is ‘Ali] the stand- 
ing caliph, reportedly held the upper hand in the military confrontation— 
a decision that in the long run turned out to be disastrous for ‘Ali and 
his followers, as did of course Hasan’s agreement with Mu'awiya. Be that 
as it may, many of ‘Ali’s descendants have generally espoused a more or 
less quiescent approach to politics of the moment, much like Hasan 
himself.'° They have practiced tagiyya or dissimulation rather than seek 
a high political profile in order to forestall anarchy and preserve the 
larger community. Their rule of thumb has been patience rather than 
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premature conflict destined for failure. In short, we could describe the 
followers of Hasan’s course as accommodating themselves to established 
rule, even unwanted rule. To be fair to Hasan, I think it rather doubtful 
that he and his partisans would have accepted the Umayyad offer, had 
they known the ultimate result of Mu'awiyas successful challenge would 
be to establish, despite all earlier precedent, the alien notion of a heredi- 
tary dynasty a regime that was to displace the Prophets clan, the 
Hashimites from power, and then rule for some ninety years. 

At the time, there was every reason for the Hashimites to believe 
Mu'awiya's caliphate was the result of a rather peculiar configuration of 
historic circumstances, and that following his death, the Muslims would 
revert to the time-tested mechanism of choosing the Commander of 
the Faithful. As in the past, they would invoke a shura, or small con- 
sultative body of the leading Muslims, and empower that body to select 
the most eminent of the faithful to rule the umma. For the ‘Alids, the 
results of convening such a shura would have been self-evident. As a 
matter of course, the shura’s choice would fall to a descendant of ‘Ali 
and Fatima, that is, it would fall to a person directly linked by blood 
to the Prophet himself. The Prophets line flowed only through Fatima. 
Muhammad had no male offspring, at least none that survived, and his 
other daughters were childless. To be sure, this reading of ‘Alid expecta- 
tions rests on the assumption that some ‘Alids were, even at that early 
moment, staking an exclusive claim to rule based on the closest proxim- 
ity to Muhammad. There is no reason to reject such an assumption 
outright but as the history of the time is often inextricably fused with 
a later history and historic sensibilities, there is much we take for 
granted here. 

In any case, Mu‘awiya’s decision to rule umma from his base of power 
in Damascus rather than from the holy city of Medina and, even more 
so, his move to create a hereditary dynasty outside the Prophet's imme- 
diate family and clan, and from a subsection of Muhammads larger 
tribe that had been in opposition to his [the Prophets) initial message, 
was understood for the challenge it represented. It thus drew an ‘Alid 
response following the caliph's death. However much it broke with tribal 
and Islamic precedent, choosing ones own kin in advance had the 
advantage of being both neat and clear or so it might have seemed. 
Ironically, when the 'Abbasid Hashimites overthrew the Umayyads some 
ninety years later, one of their first acts was to provide a line of succes- 
sion within their own family—a line that was often disputed within the 
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house of ‘Abbas. It turned out that a line of succession agreed upon in 
advance did not guarantee an orderly succession as a matter of course. 


The Activist Turn among ‘Alid Partisans 


Faced with the reality of continuous Umayyad rule based in Damascus, 
Husayn, the second of ‘Alis sons by way of Fatima, planned an open 
rebellion against the usurpers some twenty years after his brother with- 
drew from the political scene." The plan, concocted through secret 
negotiations, called for Husayn to leave Medina for Iraq, where he 
would raise an army among the disaffected Arab tribesmen who chafed 
under Syrian-appointed governors and retained some residual loyalty to 
the ‘Alid cause. The plot may be described as a marriage of convenience 
between anarchically oriented Arab tribal warriors seeking independence 
from Syrian rule and a pretender with certifiable credentials to lead the 
faithful, but no military or financial resources to bring that about. The 
Iraqis by their military support would guarantee an ‘Alid caliph; in turn, 
the caliph by and large would leave the Iraqis to attend their own affairs. 
The plan was discovered, however, after Husayn entered Iraq, but before 
he reached Kufa and the appointed rendezvous with his potential allies. 
‘Alis son traveled with a large entourage of his own family, but unfor- 
tunately only a small entourage of fighting men. And so, when sur- 
rounded at his encampment at Karbala by 4,000 cavalry of the 
Umayyad state, there could be no doubt that his quest to overthrow the 
usurper regime had been in fact aborted. 

What follows, according to the Arabic chroniclers, is a bizarre epi- 
sode, a quixotic response by Husayn to his obvious dilemma, a response 
that has had a riveting effect on Shi'i sensibilities over the passing gen- 
erations. Faced with reality, Husayn chose martyrdom in a battle whose 
outcome was without doubt. He made that choice knowing full well 
that had he opted to surrender, he and his entire entourage would likely 
have been escorted back to Arabia where he would have enjoyed a quiet 
life while confined to his home in Medina. Husayn was no mere 
Muslim. He was the son of ‘Ali and grandson of the Prophet. There 
would have been no need for the Umayyads to provoke his followers 
with needless bloodshed. After all, no revolt had actually taken place 
and no blood had been spilt, facts of no small importance. Until this 
point in history, no Commander of the Faithful had a Muslim of such 
stature put to death. The Prophet himself declared a general amnesty 
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when he conquered Mecca, and with that he forgave his opponents, 
Mu'awiyas mother among them. Muawiya did the same for the 
Hashimites after five years of a bitter civil war that pitted families and 
relatives against one another. Even the most vociferous critics of 
Mu'awiya recognized his legendary Pi/m or forbearance, and the manner 
in which he disarmed the Hashimites by enduring all sorts of insults 
from them and, not the least, by buying them off with favors.!? 
Moreover, Husayn had to be aware, that in his predicament, he could 
count on the salving effect of traditional tribal diplomacy, a kind of 
formal political theater designed to assuage a weak or defeated party by 
allowing them to retain mock independence, and hence dignity, even as 
their ability to act was severely limited. In other words, he could sur- 
render, retain his honor, and live on comfortably, as did his brother 
before him, and no one would have thought less of him. 

Instead, Husayn chose suicidal combat, an act that would have 
seemed. absolutely incongruous with well-known tribal sensibilities of 
the time. If they could retain any outward appearances of honor, Arab 
tribesmen generally preferred to live and then fight on another day. 
What then explains Husayn’s behavior and indeed the residual effects of 
that behavior on future generations of Shi‘i militants challenging 
authority when the odds of final success seem limited at best? Speculating 
freely, one could perhaps suggest we have in this case a seemingly 
improbable mixture of Christian martyrdom and exaggerated Arab 
notions of tribal honor, infused, as it were, with religious self- 
righteousness. In any case, Husayn set into motion a militant response 
to unwanted authority that surfaces periodically among the Shi'is, 
although the immediate reaction to what some would describe as his 
needless death, was quite muted, both among the Iraqi tribesmen and 
his Hashimite supporters. His tragic end was, at first, a passing moment 
of no particular consequence, fact often forgotten. 

However, some fifty years later, Husayn’s grandson Zayd, seeking 
revenge for the death of Husayn and the vindication of his family's 
rights, attempted to restore the alliance between his family and the Iraqi 
tribesmen. But once again, the ‘Alids entered into a premature and 
disastrous adventure. As ever, the Iraqis entered into marriage, but left 
the groom standing alone and confused at the bridal chamber. The 
Zaydis then threw their support to another branch of the family, a first 
cousin, a descendant of Ali's brother Ja'far bin Abi Talib. The two fac- 
tions attempted to create a broad alliance to challenge a weakened 
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Umayyad state in the waning years of the regime. But in the end, the 
Zaydis and Ja‘faris stood alone, having been abandoned by their erst- 
while allies in what proved once more to be an ill-timed and ill- 
conceived adventure. The Ja'fari rebellion underscores that at this stage 
of Islamic history, the list of eligible rulers among the Hashimites was 
not so clearly defined in favor of ‘Ali’s progeny from Fatima. In addition 
to Alis offspring from other women, there were the descendants of his 
siblings and, as it turned out [also] his 'Abbasid cousins, a branch of the 
extended family whose initial, though secret claim to rule, was based on 
an alleged transfer of authority from a childless grandson of ‘Ali’s by way 
of a Hanifite concubine. There was, in effect, a broad spectrum of what 
may be labeled "proto-Shi'i" groups, all seeking universal backing from 
nascent Hashimite constituencies. "°? 


'Abbasid Response to Political Realities: Reconfiguring the Past 


Among those groups, only the ‘Abbasids, first cousins to the Prophet 
by way of his paternal uncle al-‘Abbas, fully understood the value of 
careful planning and the need to construct and, more important yet, 
maintain alliances that could in the end successfully challenge the 
usurpers. Unlike the ‘Alids who flirted with the Iraqis openly, the 
‘Abbasids constructed clandestine networks, especially among the Arab 
tribesmen settled in the distant province of Khorasan, a vast area where 
their activities were less likely to be closely monitored. Khorasan was, 
so to speak, the incubator of the revolution. It took many decades 
before the opportunity for an open challenge presented itself. The 
‘Abbasids understood it would take a highly professional army to 
defeat the battle-hardened veterans of the Syrian forces serving as the 
backbone of the Umayyad regime. The seemingly fickle Iraqi tribes- 
men may have retained fighting skills honed by their fathers in previ- 
ous campaigns, but any successful challenge to the Umayyads called 
for a more substantial force. The ‘Abbasids wisely waited until they 
could successfully co-opt the disaffected Arab tribal armies that served 
the Umayyads in the distant eastern province of Khorasan. They 
regarded patience as a virtue and not a sign of weakness, or worse yet 
cowardice.?? 

The nerve center of the secretive revolutionary movement was 
Humayma, the ancestral ‘Abbasid estate in the Jordanian desert, to 
which the family removed itself after its patriarch had been declared 
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persona non grata at the Umayyad court in Damascus.?! As Humayma 
was a stopping point for pilgrims going to Arabia, strangers could come 
and go without arousing suspicion. The same was true during the pil- 
grimage in the holy sites. And so, the ‘Abbasids were able to touch base 
with their conspirators away from the preying eyes of the authorities. It 
would appear the Umayyads never knew of the ‘Abbasid plot to over- 
throw the regime, not even when the revolutionaries unfurled their 
battle flags. Nor were the Umayyads the only ones kept in the dark as 
regards the leadership of the secretive revolutionary movement. Even 
after the Khorasan armies, co-opted by trusted ‘Abbasid agents, defeated 
the Umayyads in Khorasan and Iraq, thus sealing the fate of the usurper 
regime, neither the rank and file of the revolutionary army nor the 
general populace welcoming the change of regime knew the identity of 
the hidden imam on whose behalf the war was fought. 

The leader of the revolt was known only as al-rida min ahl al-bayt, 
"the chosen one from the [Prophets] family,” a descriptive label that 
could have included a member of the ‘Alid house, as many indeed 
thought. When the identity of the ‘Abbasid leadership was finally 
revealed and the first of the ‘Abbasid line invested with the authority of 
Muhammad’s successor, there was an immediate reaction of disappoint- 
ment among many who supposed they had entered combat or sup- 
ported the revolutionary army on behalf of the ‘Alid house. They asked, 
“Who indeed were the descendants of al-‘Abbas to claim rule and what 
by what right did they do so?” By any yardstick of comparison, the 
‘Abbasid record of open and heroic resistance, or, more correctly, lack 
of resistance, did not measure up to their politically active cousins, the 
'Alids. It is true that the ‘Alid adventures were generally ill-timed, ill- 
conceived, and destined for spectacular failure, but they confirmed a 
well-known paradox of history in the Islamic Middle East. Namely, in 
certain instances, total failure when properly exploited can lead to gains 
that partial victory can never achieve. In death, the lamented martyrs 
of Alis line grew larger than life. Beginning with Husayn at Karbala’, 
their example in having nobly and heroically confronted the Umayyads, 
and against all odds aroused great passion. 

Forged as it was on the anvil of a true, if ultimately tragic, history 
of failed expectations, the dramatic saga of Husayn and those of ‘Ali’s 
progeny who followed his path to martyrdom strengthened ‘Alid claims 
to rule and won the admiration of countless Muslims. More signifi- 
cantly, the bravura resistance of the ‘Alids, considered true men of honor 
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and openly displayed principle, attracted activist elements that seemed 
impulsively ready to join lost causes in an effort to obtain the fruits of 
victory that had gone instead to the cautious and undeserving ‘Abbasid. 
Needless to say, the ‘Abbasids felt compelled to counter such accusa- 
tions. Their arguments on behalf of their right to rule fall outside the 
scope of this presentation. The issue before us is how they justified their 
seeming inaction in the face of an unwanted authority. Seen from our 
current perspective, the ‘Abbasid attempts to show that they too suffered 
at the hands of the Umayyads seem rather strained. For example, 
‘Abbasid propagandists described two beatings that were administered 
to ‘Ali bin ‘Abdullah, the then patriarch of the house, and his public 
humiliation and banishment from the Umayyad court, all three acts on 
the orders of the caliph al-Walid bin ‘Abd al-Malik. In contrast to the 
circumstances at Karbala’ where the brave Husayn entered into combat 
against all odds and died a heroic death, two beatings and banishment 
from court could hardly make the ‘Abbasid a true martyr. Moreover, the 
beatings were occasioned by al-Walid’s outrage that ‘Ali bin ‘Abdullah 
had the effrontery to marry an ‘Abbasid kinswoman whom the caliph 
recently divorced, a social indiscretion that was later revealed by the 
‘Abbasid propagandists.” 

The fact is, until they mobilized their Khorasan army some fifty years 
after organizing their clandestine apparatus, the ‘Abbasids played no 
significant role in challenging the Umayyad state. To the contrary, at 
every given turn, the ‘Abbasids shied away from joining their Hashimite 
kin in defying the usurpers. For instance, when Zayd bin ‘Ali declared 
an open revolt in Kufa, the ‘Abbasid notables situated in the city, who 
were only too well aware Zayd would fail, hastily left for nearby al-Hira, 
so the authorities could not accuse them of participating in the revolt, 
thereby avoiding any recriminations against the family. 

The ‘Abbasids not only had to explain their behavior to the broad 
spectrum of ‘Alid supporters after the revolution that brought the House 
of ‘Abbas to power, they were also confronted by their own revolutionary 
apparatus during their long period of gestation before the open revolt. It 
would seem their own revolutionary followers were frustrated time and 
again by the constraints placed upon them by a most cautious ‘Abbasid 
leadership. Each halting step toward militancy was grudgingly conceded 
to the activists. In truth, the path to victory over the house of Umayya 
was neither assured nor planned in detail until the open revolt was well 
under way. 
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However, only when the ruling regime was beset by internal disputes 
and thus appeared truly weakened, and a new patriarch assumed the 
leadership of the ‘Abbasid family in 125 A.H. following the death of 
his extremely cautious father, did they become more assertive. Moreover, 
there were demands to avenge the death of the ‘Alid Yahya bin Zayd 
who was unable to kindle the embers of his father’s failed revolt. With 
emotions running high, the revolutionaries were promised that their 
revolt would soon take place, and they were given black battle flags to 
unfurl at the time they took the field. As reported, the choice of black 
was deliberate. Black banners had a long history. It was the color of 
the Prophets grandfather when he contested the ancestors of the 
Umayyads for leadership in Mecca, as if foretelling the current state of 
affairs. The revolutionaries were also told that the Prophet’s supporters, 
the Ansar at Medina, were inclined to wear black after their defeat at 
the Battle of Uhud. As was customary among Arab tribesmen, wearing 
black was associated with calamitous events and revenge, but the 
Muslims were dissuaded from wearing black after their defeat by no 
less than the Prophet himself. He explained to them that the angel 
Gabriel revealed to him that at some [undisclosed] future time they, 
Muhammad’s Ansar, would be avenged by the Ansar, or supporters, of 
the ‘Abbasids. The message in all is that Muslims would have to remain 
patient until God’s scheme played itself out. Political circumstances had 
forced the ‘Abbasids to declare a virtue of patience and to invoke the 
Prophet and the early umma on behalf of such a strategy, but such 
didactic messages, if ever relayed, were bound to leave a residue of 
frustration. 

One of the agents reportedly asked the ‘Abbasid leader, “How long 
will the birds eat the flesh of the Prophets family and for how long 
will their blood be shed? . . . Fear has enveloped you while the evil 
house [of Umayya] continues beyond the point of toleration."?? Could 
there be a bolder cry for action? The ‘Abbasid tries to mollify his sup- 
porter with an apocalyptical vision of ultimate victory, albeit a victory 
several years distant. As with most, if not all these traditions, there is 
a very strong likelihood we are dealing with literary inventions of a 
later period, inventions that had to explain what seemed to many the 
failure of the ‘Abbasids to take the fight to the Umayyads in a more 
direct and honorable way. These accounts probably reflect as well the 
manner in which the revolutionary underground had become increas- 
ingly restive while the ‘Abbasid leadership remained as always cautious. 
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The critical point was to have the ‘Abbasids claim they took their cues 
from the Prophet. If patience was the policy of God’s messenger, it 
should have been the right course for those who claimed to inherit his 
authority. 


Early ‘Alid Responses to ‘Abbasid Rule 


The Prophet could also be invoked by those who favored armed inter- 
vention. ‘Abdullah al-Mahd, a direct descendant of Hasan, sought to 
promote an immediate challenge to the recently established ‘Abbasid 
regime; it was, however, his sons Ibrahim and Muhammad who were 
destined to openly rebel a decade or so later in 762 C.E. The latter allied 
himself with the people of Basra, but hesitated to actually enter combat, 
giving the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur time to assemble his battle-tested 
Khorasan army, which had been campaigning in the vicinity of Wasit. 
With the appearance of Khorasan troops, the result of the fighting was 
a forgone conclusion. The second son of the 'Alid ‘Abdullah al-Mahd 
declared his rebellion from the sacred city of Medina, where he then 
found himself surrounded by virtually the entire ‘Abbasid army. In a 
short time, the rebellion was crushed and the rebel killed, albeit with 
his reputation for heroic acts intact.” 

Not all the ‘Alids were willing to undertake such bold but ultimately 
disastrous challenges to a powerful authority regardless of how they 
viewed the legitimacy its rule. It is reported that the rebels’ father, who 
considered his own challenge to the ‘Abbasids a decade earlier, had 
sought the support of leading members of the ‘Alid family. The political 
situation at the outset of ‘Abbasid rule was then somewhat fluid as many 
of those who supported the revolution were shocked to discover that 
the “chosen one from the [Prophet’s] house” was not a descendant of 
‘Ali but of the Prophets uncle al-‘Abbas. Our sources indicate that the 
first vizier of the new ruling family, Abu Salama al-Khallal, sent over- 
tures to three prestigious descendants of ‘Ali sounding out each ‘lid 
with the intention of promoting a rebellion in the name of any of them. 
One, “Umar al-Ashraf, perhaps out of aristocratic bearing or more likely 
caution, returned the letter unopened, as he did not acknowledge cor- 
respondence from unknown parties; a second, Jafar al-Sadiq, burned 
the letter after reading it and did not reply, the act of a prudent 
man; the third, the aforementioned ‘Abdullah al-Mahd was inclined to 
accept the offer to become the titular head of the rebellion whereupon 
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he sought Ja‘far’s advice. The latter made it clear that no rebellion would 
succeed without the support of a professional army, in this case the 
Khorasan army of the newly minted ‘Abbasid state. He also pointed out, 
almost mockingly, that the ‘Alid had no means of attracting the neces- 
sary support. The ‘Abbasid response to this somewhat less than dra- 
matic challenge was to force the sons of ‘Abdullah into hiding until they 
declared their revolt some ten years later.*° In retrospect, one would have 
to conclude that the ‘Alid rebellion of 762 was carried out largely by 
civilians and paramilitary forces, certainly no match for the professional 
troops of the standing regime. Once the battle commenced, the initial 
revolt in Iraq collapsed within scarcely a day; as we have noted, the same 
was true of the second rebellion in Medina. 

The tale of ‘Abdullah al-Mahd and his sons is worthy of serious con- 
sideration as it is representative of the tensions that gripped and continue 
to grip parties seeking to change political regimes they consider illegiti- 
mate in Islamic terms. On the one hand, there is the example of the 
‘Abbasids who awaited the proper moment to revolt openly and also the 
Shi‘i followers of Jafar al-Sadiq, who have consistently cautioned against 
premature rebellion, thereby adopting a quietist approach as regards 
unwanted authority. Ironically, the descendant of the impatient, one 
might even venture to say, reckless Husayn bin ‘Ali, adapted a position 
that would allow the Shi‘is breathing room within the mainstream of the 
Islamic community. It was Ja'fars cousin, ‘Abdullah al-Mahd, the descen- 
dant of Hasan who opted to end the war with Mu'awiya who foolishly 
challenged the ‘Abbasids with predictable results. 

The question that current Shi'i (and also Sunni) militants might wish 
to ask is, “Which model of behavior best suits their immediate and long 
range needs, as both can be defended by precedents established in the 
past?” I leave it to the modern historians among us to decide whether pres- 
ent day Islamists will seriously address the question, and if they do, what 
course they are likely to follow in the short and long run. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Early Hanbalism and the Shi'a 


Nimrod Hurvitz 


Introduction 


Sunnis and Shi‘is have fought each other in the streets of Baghdad and 
burned down each other’s quarters since the early decades of the fourth 
century Hijri (tenth century C.E.).! Intercommunal fighting, often 
labeled by chroniclers as fitna (civil strife), reached a peak between the 
years 972 and 974. In 972, fighting broke out between Sunnis and Shi‘is 
when the inhabitants of Baghdad were preparing for a military expedi- 
tion (ghazwa) against the Byzantines.” In the course of the fitna, the 
Sunnis burned down a large number of houses in the quarter of Karkh. 
A year later, in 973, the Sunni wazir, Abu al-Fadl al-Shirazi, who was 
known as a Sunni zealot, sent people once more to torch the Karkh 
quarter. According to Ibn al-Kathir, the damage was enormous: many 
houses in the Karkh quarter were burned down—300 shops and 33 
mosques—and 17,000 people were hurt.” Though the wazir paid for 
this incitement with his position, the tensions remained and fighting 
between Sunnis and Shi‘is erupted again in the following year.‘ 

Such acts of violence added a new dimension to the Sunni-Shi‘i 
conflict. Up until the ninth century, most of the fighting and violence 
was between Shi‘i rebels and the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid rulers. As clan- 
destine Shi‘i movements attempted to overthrow the regime, the latter 
responded by subduing the rebels by force of arms. In the tenth century, 
a new pattern emerged in the Sunni-Shi'i conflict. Alongside the activi- 
ties of underground movements that were making long-term plans to 
topple the regimes, spontaneous violence between the inhabitants of the 
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cities, in this case mainly Baghdad, broke out. The participants in these 
local clashes attacked and humiliated the neighboring communities. 
Such clashes often erupted when members of one community mocked 
another community’s historical heroes. 

This study will concentrate on the decade in which this new pattern 
of intercommunal violence began, the years 930—939, and discuss some 
of the factors that brought about this change. It will begin with an 
overview of ‘Abbasid policies toward different Shi'i movements, closely 
examine the first two decades of the tenth century, and finally sketch 
the ideological elements that transformed the Hanbalis into the leading 
force of Sunni communal violence. 


Early Sunni-Shi'i Relations 


In the eighth century, the Shi'is split into two major camps: Zaydis and 
Imamis. They had different religious outlooks, and challenged the rul- 
ing Sunni dynasties in different ways. The Zaydis attempted to over- 
throw the Sunni dynasties by means of military campaigns, while the 
Imamis undermined the Sunni regimes by means of propaganda often 
channeled through underground networks. The basis of Zaydi ideology 
was the claim that believers must rise up against Sunni regimes that 
had seized the leadership of the community by force. The constitutive 
act of this movement was the rise of Zayd bin ‘Ali (d. 740), the brother 
of Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 736), against the Umayyads. After 
the 'Abbasids came to power, the Zaydiyya, led by Muhammad bin 
"Abdullah al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (d. 762) and by his brother Ibrahim 
bin ‘Abdullah (d. 762), made another notable, yet abortive, effort to 
bring down the new Sunni dynasty. Even after these two failures, they 
continued to foment a number of other rebellions throughout the 
eighth and ninth centuries. 

In the ninth century, ‘Abbasid forces subdued the revolts in Iraq and 
forced the Zaydis to retreat to the edge of the Islamic world. Although 
the Zaydis lost their hold on Iraq, toward the end of the ninth 
century, they succeeded in establishing states in the peripheral, moun- 
tainous regions of the ‘Abbasid empire, such as the Caspian Sea and 
Yemen. Later on, in the course of the tenth century, the Caspian Daylamites 
would come to haunt the ‘Abbasid rulers, but for the time being it seemed 
that the ‘Abbasids remained in firm control of the heart of their 
empire. 
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In contrast to the Zaydis, which led violent movements against the 
Sunnis, the Imamis became a threat to the caliphs on account of their 
growing popularity and clandestine networks.’ Originally based in Kufa, 
they began to spread to Baghdad (Karkh quarter) and Qom in the 
eighth century. According to Madelung, Qom became solidly Imami, 
whereas Kufa remained mainly Zaydi.ó In the ninth century, Qom 
became “the chief center of orthodox Imami traditionalism."7 Throughout 
the eighth and ninth centuries, Imami Shi‘ism also established small 
communities in several other Iranian cities. Modern scholars have 
observed that within these newly founded and growing communities, 
the Imamis established financial and ideological networks through 
which they sent large sums of money to their imams.? In the course of 
the ninth century, Imami Shi'ism apparently underwent a process of 
institutionalization. The successful clandestine activities must have 
caused the ‘Abbasids some concern as they did their best to stop them. 
It is quite likely that they put the imams under house arrest in reaction 
to this growing threat. 

Despite the ‘Abbasid caliphs’ efforts to curtail the growing influence 
of the Shi‘i imams, they did not follow a consistent policy. Some 
caliphs, such as Mamun or Muntasir, attempted to appease the imams 
and their followers; others, such as Mutawakkil, persecuted them. 
A third group did not take a clear stand.” The complexity of the caliphs’ 
attitudes toward the Shi'is resurfaced in the early fourth century and led 
to polarization within the Sunni community. 

In the ninth century, a third Shi'i movement appeared—the Isma ilis. 
The most significant political development that occurred at the end of 
the ninth century was the rise of the Qarmatis, a movement that began 
as one of several Isma'ili propaganda networks and established a state in 
Bahrain after splitting from the rest of the Isma'ilis.'? From the outset, 
they battled the ‘Abbasid regime and succeeded in converting a number 
of tribes of the Syrian desert. However, despite their success as propa- 
gandists, their early revolts were subdued by the ‘Abbasid authorities, 
first led by the caliph Mu'tadid (ruled 892—902) and later by Muktafi 
(ruled 902—908). By the end of the ninth century, their fate was similar 
to that of the Zaydis as they, too, were pushed out of Iraq. The location 
in which Qarmati propagandists established an enduring stronghold was 
Bahrain. Even though the ‘Abbasids succeeded in forcing the Qarmatis 
to move to the periphery, in the tenth century they would prove to be 
a major problem for the rulers of Baghdad. 
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Throughout the ninth century, the ‘Abbasid rulers succeeded in con- 
taining Shi uprisings. The Zaydis, Isma'ili Fatimids, and Ismaili 
Qarmatis were all defeated on the battlefields of Iraq and Syria, and were 
forced to migrate to distant locations. The leaders of Imami Shi‘ism 
(which evolved into Ithna ‘Ashariyya—the most popular Shi‘i move- 
ment up to the present) were kept under tight supervision. Their imams 
(the leaders of Imami Shi‘ism) were summoned to the ‘Abbasid capitals, 
confined to large palaces and were not allowed to leave, and died there 
at a relatively young age.!! Thus, despite the emergence of several Shi'i 
movements, ninth century ‘Abbasids were very effective in dealing with 
the Shi'i challenge. 

Up until the last decade of the ninth century, the ‘Abbasid rulers had 
efficient armies and spy networks, and gained the upper hand in con- 
frontations with the different Shi'i movements that challenged them. At 
the same time, it was during the last decade of the ninth century that 
four Shi'i states were established on the outskirts of the ‘Abbasid empire. 
A few decades would pass before these newly founded states started 
harassing the ‘Abbasids, but when they did, the ‘Abbasid empire disin- 
tegrated under the pressure. 


The Critical Decade 


The tenth century began relatively peacefully. Although the Bayranian 
Qarmatis posed a serious threat to the ‘Abbasids, they kept to their 
mutual agreement. According to this, the ‘Abbasids sent the Qarmatis 
presents and allowed them to use the port of Siraf for trade; in exchange, 
the Qarmatis did not threaten the ‘Abbasids. However, in 923, the 
Qarmati leader Abu al-Qasim al-Sa‘id and the ‘Abbasid wazir ‘Ali bin 
‘Isa, the two leaders who ensured the implementation of the agreement, 
were removed from their positions of power. They were succeeded by 
‘Ali bin al-Furat, who was appointed to the position of ‘Abbasid wazir, 
and the seventeen-year-old Abu Tahir, Sa‘id’s younger brother, who 
became the leader of the Qarmatis. Both leaders were more militant 
than their predecessors, so that relations between the Qarmatis and 
‘Abbasids deteriorated in the year 924, as a new wave of violence and 
military confrontations erupted. 

The Qarmati-‘Abbasid clashes had devastating repercussions for the 
‘Abbasid rulers. The decisive event was the Qarmati attack on the hajj 
caravan. As the pilgrims returned from Mecca, Abu Tahir led a Qarmati 
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force that attacked them, “ . . . defeated them, slew a great number of 
them, and took prisoner Abu'l-Haija ‘Abdullah bin Hamdan, Ahmad bin 
Kashmard, Nihrir Umari, Ahmad bin Badr, paternal uncle of the Queen 
mother [Caliph Muqtadirs mother], and a number of men and women 
belonging to the sultan’s household.”!? Abu Tahir then seized the camels 
of the caravan and left the rest of the pilgrims to look after themselves, 
leaving them without food or transportation. Most of them died. 

When news of this event reached Baghdad, local anger flared up: 
“On both sides of the river, Baghdad and its streets were in a ferment. 
Women came out barefoot, with disheveled hair, beating their faces till 
they were black, and shrieking in the roads."? The renowned historian 
and bureaucrat, Miskawayh, noted that it was a spectacle “of unexam- 
pled hideousness.” Ibn al-Furat ordered local forces to march toward the 
public mosques to confront the masses and bring calm to the streets of 
Baghdad. 

The public outrage suggests that the inhabitants of Baghdad did not 
view the attack on the hajj caravan as an insignificant event that had 
occurred on the outskirts of the ‘Abbasid empire. Their unprecedented 
behavior, the “unexampled hideousness,” suggests that Ibn Tahir suc- 
ceeded in touching a particularly sensitive nerve. Part of the reaction 
probably had to do with the fact that the public had taken offense when 
the Qarmatis struck at the hajj, a sacred ritual and crucial component 
of Islamic religiosity. It is also likely that another factor fanned the 
flames of public outrage, namely the cruelty of the Qarmatis, who left 
the pilgrims to die in the desert. Whatever brought the masses into the 
streets, their reaction suggests that they viewed the Qarmatis’ success as 
a grave danger. Many Baghdad inhabitants probably perceived Ibn Tahir's 
attack on the hajj caravan as a significant step in the breakdown of the 
public order, which seriously undermined their sense of security. 

A short while later, the inhabitants of Baghdad vented their emotions 
in the streets. As a result of the strong reaction by the populace, the 
inner circles of the caliph’s entourage realized that the event had left a 
strong impression on the masses. The repercussions of the Qarmati 
attack on the hajj caravan reached the inner circles of the caliph’s entou- 
rage. Discussions were triggered by groups of pilgrims that reached 
Baghdad and were met by Wazir Ibn al-Furat. Ibn al-Furat reported 
what he had learned from these pilgrims to the caliph, who called for 
a consultation with Nasr, the chamberlain. It is hardly surprising that, 
due to the long-running tensions between Nasr and Ibn al-Furat, the 
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chamberlain blamed the wazir: “Who but you has betrayed the Sultan’s 
troops, captains, and the men and women of his household to the 
Qarmatians?"!^ This accusation went beyond holding the wazir respon- 
sible for the failure in policy. It insinuated that Ibn al-Furat had sold 
out the ‘Abbasids to the Qarmatis. Such an accusation was very effective 
because it was widely known that the Banu Furat had Shi'i leanings and 
were part of the Shi'i network of the previous wazir, Ismail bin 
Bulbul. $ 

According to Miskawayh’s, Nasr’s accusation was voiced even more 
explicitly by Baghdad’s population: “The mob shouted in the streets that 
Ibn al-Furat was the Great Qarmatian, and that nothing would satisfy 
him but the annihilation of the people of Muhammad."!^ Not long after 
these events, Ibn al-Furat lost his position. In the sultan’s court, Nasr 
blamed him for being the cause of the ‘Abbasid disgrace. In the streets, 
he was also accused of being a Qarmati. 

No matter whether they were successful or not, the policies against 
the Qarmatis became a decisive factor in Baghdadi politics, both in the 
court and on the streets. They highlighted the distrust of the masses 
toward the ruling elite. The case of Ibn al-Furat went beyond the masses’ 
deep suspicion of their leaders’ lack of integrity or ineptitude. At a cer- 
tain point the wazir was even accused of collaborating with the enemy. 
The growing disrespect and distrust toward the leaders turned out to be 
an important factor in the breakdown of the social order in Baghdad, 
which reached its peak in the mid-tenth century. 

The accusations against Ibn al-Furat also reflected other, widespread 
negative sentiments among Baghdad’s inhabitants, brought about by the 
fact that the Qarmatis had successfully infiltrated and won over different 
segments of society. Two years after Ibn al-Furat was accused of being 
a Qarmati sympathizer, rumors spread in Baghdad that there were 
Qarmatis in the city. In the year 926, the new wazir, Khaqani, was 
apprised of a group of Qarmatis whose leader lived in the western part 
of Baghdad." He sent Nazuk, the chief of police, to the site. The leader 
of the Qarmati group, which had allegedly been studying Isma‘ili pro- 
paganda, escaped the police raid, but his lieutenant was caught. The 
latter received 300 lashes and was disgraced in public. According to 
another account by Ibn al-Jawzi, “Muqtadir was informed that the 
rafida |a derogatory term used to describe various Shi'i sects] congre- 
gated in the mosque of Baratha and cursed the Sahaba [the companions 
of the Prophet]."!? Again, Nazuk was sent to the mosque, where he 
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seized a number of day seals (&bawatim) containing Isma'ili propa- 
ganda. Muqtadir ordered the destruction of the mosque. 

Yet, despite Muqtadir’s readiness to confront the Qarmatis in Baghdad, 
the chronicles reported that he could do very little to stop them on the 
battlefield. From 926 to the end of his reign in 932, hajj caravans were 
either attacked or had to pay huge sums of money to be guaranteed safe 
passage. The caliph's most resounding failure occurred in 929, when the 
Qarmatis attacked a hajj caravan, killing many pilgrims, entered Mecca 
and removed the Black Stone from the Ka‘ba. This infuriated the 
Muslims, but none of them—not even the ‘Abbasid caliph Muqtadir— 
was capable of organizing a military expedition that would restore Islam's 
holiest object to its proper place. Yet, the military situation of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate was disastrous and could not be explained away as an occasional 
defeat in the empire’s periphery. By 927, the Qarmatis had come within 
reach of Baghdad itself. During those years the ‘Abbasids did not even 
control the southern part of Iraq. It seems that this situation could have 
continued, and might perhaps even have brought down the ‘Abbasid 
regime, had the Qarmatis not been faced with their own internal prob- 
lems. From 931 onward, the Qarmati leader made a number of miscal- 
culations that led to internal rifts and factionalism among the Bahraini 
Qarmatis. The ‘Abbasids took advantage of the fragmentation, and after 
eight years, in 939, negotiated a treaty with them. Twelve years later, after 
the death of Abu Tahir, the Black Stone was returned to Mecca. 

Although the years 930—939 saw the easing of the Qarmati threat, it 
was also a period in which Shi‘i-Sunni relations (mainly Shi'i-Hanbali 
relations) in Baghdad deteriorated dramatically. In 933, the first of a 
series of confrontations broke out between the Hanbalis and the caliphal 
court. The chronicles gave contradictory accounts of the reason behind 
the social unrest. Miskawayh placed the onus on the shoulders of the 
courtiers: “In this year [321] ‘Ali bin Yalbaq and his secretary Hasan bin 
Harun proposed to institute the cursing of ‘Ashariyya Ibn Abi Sufyan 
from the pulpits; the public were agitated by this and ‘Ali bin Yalbaq 
ordered the arrest of Barbahari . . .”!? ‘Ali bin Yalbaq’s initiative set off 
a series of violent incidents. 

Ali bin Yalbaq, a key figure in the entourage of the powerful 
general Mu'nis, played a central role in Mu'niss rebellion against Caliph 
al-Muqtadir, which occurred the year before he initiated the cursing of 
Mu'awiya. Muqtadir was taken captive and killed by ‘Ali bin Yalbaq and 
his men. In the following months, both ‘Ali and his father participated 
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in a very sensitive decision-making process in court, including discus- 
sions about the future wazir. To their amazement, the new caliph, 
Qahir, moved against them politically even though they had supported 
him. Surprisingly, one of his first steps was to prohibit drinking and 
singing—perhaps due to the public pressure brought to bear on the 
court under Hanbali influence. Quite possibly, ‘Ali bin Yalbaqs initiative 
to curse Mu'awiya was a reaction to the caliph’s attempts to please the 
Hanbalis and the population. 

Since Mu'awiya was perceived by the Shi‘is as the man who had done 
much to prevent ‘Ali bin Abi Talib from attaining his just position as 
caliph, the curse assumed great political significance. Forced to wait out 
the caliphates of the first three caliphs who inherited Muhammad, ‘Ali 
finally took up the position, twenty-four years after Muhammad’s death. 
At that point, however, he had to face Mu'awiya's political and military 
maneuvering. He was defeated by Mu'awiyas superior stratagems, and 
as a result Mu‘wiyya became one of the archenemies of Shi‘i Islam. The 
Sunnis, by contrast, considered him an honorable friend of the Prophet. 
They also recognized the legitimacy of the Umayyad dynasty, which he 
founded. These contrasting perspectives on Mu'awiya made the act of 
cursing him a politically charged issue. It was obvious to ‘Ali bin Yalbaq 
and to the Shi‘is that such a step would outrage the Sunnis, in particular 
the puritan Hanbalis, and bring them out into to the streets. 

The masses reacted as expected. They took to the streets, causing 
serious disturbances. ‘Ali bin Yalbaq, on his part, reacted by suppressing 
them forcefully, arresting their leaders, and searching for Barbahari, the 
charismatic and militant anti-Shi'i leader of the Hanbalis. The 
confrontation between Hanbalis and Shi‘i-leaning rulers became fiercer 
than ever. 

The events, as told by Ibn al-Jawzi, unfolded in a different way: 


In Jumada al-Akhira a rumor spread about Amir ‘Ali bin Yalbaq and his 
secretary Hasan bin Harun, claiming that the two of them had attempted 
to curse Mu'awiya bin Abi Sufyan from the pulpits. The masses rioted 
because of this and ‘Ali bin Yalbaq approached the Aajib [chamberlain] of 
Qahir and asked that they arrest Abi Muhammad al-Barbahari, the head 
of the Hanabila . . .?? 


In other words, Ibn al-Jawzi did not blame the courtiers or generals of 
unacceptable political or theological conduct. Rather, he claimed that 
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the people of Baghdad had spread the rumor that started the rioting. 
Notwithstanding the difference between the two accounts, both Ibn al- 
Jawzi and Miskawayh agreed that once the disturbances began, the rul- 
ers identified the troublemakers as Hanbalis and attempted to arrest 
Barbahari. So, whereas the divergence between the accounts leaves us 
without a clear answer regarding the cause of the riots, the two histori- 
ans did agree that the ‘Abbasid court was on a collision course with the 
Hanbalis. 

The pressure that ‘Abbasid officials placed on the Hanbalis lasted 
throughout the years 930—939. Barbahari went into hiding during the 
riots of 933, and stayed there till his death in 941. The disappearance 
of Barbahari and the deportation of other Hanbali leaders to Basra did 
not put an end to Hanbali disturbances. Several chronicles report that 
in 935, two years after the Mu'awiya affair, Badr al-Kharshani, Baghdad's 
chief of police, proclaimed that the Hanbalis were prohibited from 
meeting each other. Miskawayh stated that this policy had been imple- 
mented because of the Hanbalis’ "frequent assaults on people and their 
constant stirring up strife.”*! Whatever the reasons for their conduct, 
the Hanbalis maintained a constant presence in the streets of the capital. 
Their growing visibility and strength must have made them a threat to 
the regime; in consequence, the rulers intensified their persecution of 
the Hanbalis. 

Concurrently with Badr al-Kharshani’s proclamation, Caliph al-Radi 
issued a statement supporting his courtiers in their concerted effort to 
subdue Hanbali violence. While Badr al-Kharshani addressed the practi- 
cal matter of Hanbali behavior and prohibited meetings between 
Hanbalis, the caliph argued that they were illegitimate hypocrites. 
Although the term Hanbali did not appear in Radi’s harsh statement, 
the letter did refer to figures that recalled Ahmad bin Hanbal and 
Barbahari. It was not surprising that chroniclers such as Miskawayh and 
Ibn al-Athir viewed this document as an anti-Hanbali statement. 

Radi opened his statement with a scathing remark about the un- 
Islamic nature of Hanbali violence. They assaulted Muslims and dam- 
aged other people’s property, even the assets of those who had signed 
treaties with them. The perpetrators of such violence, he warned, ought 
to fear the wrath of Allah. Furthermore, the caliph expressed his annoy- 
ance at their hypocritical expressions of piety, all the more so since they 
posed as the defenders of Islam, while at the same time assaulting 
Muslims who disagreed with them. Throughout the letter the caliph 
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expressed his agitation with their unbending and aggressive stance 
toward other segments of the larger Muslim community. One of the 
telling points he raised was that of the Hanbali clash with the Shi‘is: * . . . 
your ascribing to the party of the blessed Prophets house unbelief and 
error.””” According to Radi, the Hanbalis had the audacity to confront 
an esteemed group, such as the supporters of the Prophets house, actu- 
ally labeling them as heretics. What is more, the Hanbalis did not just 
blame the Shi'is of disbelief, they also attacked them physically, “... 
lying in wait to annoy them on the roads and in the resting-places."? 
Although Radi did not specify when and where these events had 
occurred, it was clear that the Hanbalis had been harassing the Shi'is 
for quite a while. The impression that Radi created was that the riots 
of 933, when the Hanbalis reacted to actual or imagined insults aimed 
at Sunni beliefs, were not an exceptional event. They were part of a 
newly evolving pattern of intercommunal violence. 

The Hanbali position seemed offensive to Radi, not just because it 
insulted the supporters of the Prophet’s family but also because from his 
point of view Hanbalism had no social or religious merits. In his opin- 
ion, the founder of Hanbalism, whom the Hanbalis so revered, was no 
more than “a common man who is neither noble nor related to nor 
connected with the Prophet,” an ordinary “man of the masses” (rajul 
min al-awamm).^^ This was a telling remark because it exposed Radi's 
views on the socioreligious hierarchy of Islamic society. In his eyes, nei- 
ther Ibn Hanbal nor his adherents were in a position to confront the 
elite of the Islamic community. 

According to Radi, the Hanbalis were a group of uncouth, rigid, and 
militant commoners, who had the audacity to presume a religious 
authority they did not deserve. He also asserted that, having assumed 
an unacceptable and unjustifiable spiritual authority, they stood up to 
the most respected individuals in the community, harassed true Muslims 
and expressed extremely inflexible and inconsistent intellectual posi- 
tions. They needed to realize, he added, that due to their outlandish 
behavior, the Commander of the Faithful would take up their matter 
and confront them: ^ . . . he shall bestow on you blows in plenty, shall 
exile, slay, and scatter you." Radi's letter made it clear that the caliph 
had taken the side of the Shi'is and planned to persecute and oppress 
the Hanbalis. 

Yet, despite the caliph's stature, he was up against a formidable popu- 
lar force. In the years 930—939, Barbahari was reported to have had 
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alarge and loyal following in Baghdad. Several sources recounted the 
following anecdote: 


We have heard that while Barbahari was passing through the Western 
part [of Baghdad] he sneezed and as his companions watched him [in 
apprehension] their cries arose, to the extent that the caliph, who was 
sitting next to one of the spy-holes [in his palace] heard the clamor. The 
caliph asked about the noise, and was amazed when he was informed 


about its cause.?Ó 


It may very well be that this event never took place. Irrelevant of 
whether it did or not, the main point its author, Ibn Abi Ya'la, wanted 
to convey was that Barbahari had a large and loyal following. Since the 
‘Abbasid political elite thought that he had a large following in Baghdad, 
his influence over the masses must have been the cause of alarm to the 
caliph and his entourage. 

It was not until the year 935 that the Hanbalis felt the wrath of their 
caliph, the very person whom they perceived as the protector of the faith. 
It was not a coincidence that a short while after the caliph, now backing 
the supporters of the family of the Prophet, confronted the Hanbalis, the 
latter intensified the pressure they brought to bear upon the Shi'is. This 
was the year in which the Hanbalis are reported to have torched the 
Karkh quarter for the first time: "Forty-eight rows of market stalls were 
burned, set on fire by Hanbalis, when Badr al-Kharshani arrested a com- 
panion of Barbahari, who went by the name Dalla.”?” According to this 
report, the chain of causality was quite clear: The ‘Abbasid rulers perse- 
cuted the Hanbalis, and as a result the Hanbalis struck at the Shi'is. 

In the first decades of the tenth century, the Hanbalis witnessed sev- 
eral disturbing developments: The ‘Abbasid military lost its grip on 
more and more regions of the empire and proved incapable of defending 
the Black Stone, or the performers of the hajj. Furthermore, the ‘Abbasid 
court betrayed the Sunni cause and did not even pretend to defend the 
heroes of Sunni sacred history. As a result, the militant segment of Sunni 
Islam led by the Hanbalis set out on a new pattern of Sunni-Shi'i inter- 
communal violence. 

I assume that it was at this point that the Hanbalis took matters into 
their own hands and began torching the Shi'i quarter of Karkh. Led by 
the Hanbalis, the militant segment of Sunni Islam— sensing they had 
been betrayed by an ‘Abbasid court that did not even pretend to defend 
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the heroes of sacred Sunni history as its military lost its grip on more 
and more regions of the empire, and proved incapable of defending the 
performers of the hajj or the Black Stone—set out on a new pattern of 
Sunni-Shi'i intercommunal violence. 


Concluding Remarks 


This chapter opens by highlighting a new characteristic of Sunni-Shi'i 
relations: the eruption of intercommunal violence at grass roots level. 
By the middle of the tenth century, after the Buwayhid conquest, this 
pattern of violence became a widespread and dominant feature of 
Baghdadi politics. It is clear that the Buwayhid takeover of Baghdad 
exacerbated the deteriorating relations between Sunnis and Shi'is. But 
the point of this study is that the relations between Sunnis and Shi'is 
had already deteriorated into violence before the arrival of the Buwayhids. 
In fact, the first intercommunal skirmishes occurred more than two 
decades before their arrival. Hence, the starting point of any in-depth 
study of Sunni-Shi'i relations in medieval Baghdad ought to begin in 
the decades preceding the Buwayhid takeover. 

Two factors gave rise to this new form of violence. The first was that 
the ‘Abbasid rulers were perceived as incompetent and as perhaps treach- 
erously anti-Sunni. During the ninth century, the ‘Abbasid military won 
a series of battles in Iraq and Syria, and suppressed the rebellions of the 
Zanj, Zaydis, and Isma‘ilis. In the first decades of the tenth century, as 
these Shi‘i movements established powerful states on the edge of the 
Islamic world, and even sending their forces back into Iraq, the ‘Abbasid 
leadership stood by helplessly. Furthermore, during the reign of Qahir 
and Radi, the rulers were perceived as having turned their back on the 
beliefs of the Sunni masses. The Mu'awiya affair and Radi’s letter were a 
clear indication that the caliphs did not support the Sunnis in their 
clashes with the Shi‘is. 

The second factor, which could not be discussed in detail here but 
nevertheless does warrant further in-depth research, is the way the 
Hanbalis understood the concept of al-amr bil-ma'ruf (i.e., commanding 
right and forbidding wrong), and how they acted upon it.” A-amr bil- 
ma'ruf is a Quranic term that also appears in prophetic hadith. Both 
the Quranic references and the hadith were understood to be injunctions 
that compelled believers who witnessed some sort of wrongdoing or 
immoral act to attempt to stop it. The most judicious way of putting an 
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end to immoral conduct is by persuasion. However, there are instances 
in which the eyewitness of an immoral act has no choice but to use physi- 
cal strength to stop the perpetrators. On the whole, the Hanbalis inter- 
preted al-amr as a justification of their efforts to confront, even violently, 
sinners and theological deviants. As a consequence, the Hanbalis set out 
on a campaign of harassment and intimidation against the Shi‘is, attack- 
ing individuals whose lifestyles they did not approve of, such as singers, 
consumers of wine, and chess players.”? 

By the early tenth century, the Hanbalis—inspired by the principle 
of al-amr bil-ma‘ruf—had worked out an ideology that prescribed moral 
activism in the public sphere. At the same time, however, they were 
aware that the rulers, who were expected to suppress and annihilate 
theological deviations, had ceased to perform this duty. Shi‘ism was 
spreading inside and outside the caliphal court. These two developments, 
the perceived theological threat and the Hanbali sense of responsibility, 
motivated the Hanbalis to take matters into their own hands and con- 
front the perceived threat to Islam. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Confrontation between Sunni 
and Shi'i Empires: Ottoman-Safavid 
Relations between the Fourteenth 
and the Seventeenth Century 


Max Scherberger 


The Ottomans and the Safaviyya Order in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries 


Ottoman-Safavid relations can be traced back to the fourteenth century, 
at which time the Safavids were a Sunni-Shafi‘i dervish order residing 
in Ardabil. Sufism, no matter whether Sunni or Shi‘i, held an important 
place in Turkish Muslim tradition and enjoyed great popularity. This 
was mainly a consequence of the pivotal role dervishes had played in 
the conversion of the Turks to Islam, especially between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. Ottoman sympathy for Sufism was not only of an 
ideological nature. Mystical organizations, including the Safaviyya, were 
also granted financial support.' Of all Safavid sheikhs, the Ottomans 
particularly esteemed Safi al-din Ishaq (d. 1334), the founder of the 
order. But his successors, Sadr al-din Musa, Khwaja ‘Ali, and Ibrahim, 
were also considered to be venerable saints. The Ottomans never 
changed their respectful attitude toward the first leaders of the Safaviyya, 
not even when they became bitter enemies of the latter's descendants in 
the fifteenth century? 

The reasons for the deterioration of Ottoman-Safavid relations were 
connected with the development of the Safaviyya under the leadership 
of Sheikh Junayd (d. 1460). The latter left the mystic path, gathered an 
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army of Turkmen warriors, and attempted to build a Safavid sultanate 
in Anatolia, Iran, and the Caucasus. The majority of Junayd's Turkmen 
followers were of Anatolian provenance and subjects of the Ottoman 
sultan. Junayd also abandoned Sunni beliefs and adopted an extreme 
form of the Twelver Shia, which made him the target of divine 
veneration.? 

Junayd's son and successor Shaykh Haydar (d. 1488) continued the 
policy of his father. He dressed his followers with the "crown of 
Haydar,” ared turban with twelve gussets, symbolizing the Twelve 
Imams. From then onward, the subjects of the Safavid kings have gone 
by the Turkish name Kzzzlbag ( redheads").* Haydar intensified Safavid 
propaganda in Anatolia and increased the number of his followers. 


Isma‘il | and Bayezid II 


In 1501, Haydar’s underage son Isma‘il was able to gather such a great 
number of Anatolian Kızılbaş that he succeeded in defeating the 
Shirvanshah Farrukh Yasar and Alwand Aq Qoyunlu. He made Tabriz 
the capital of the new Safavid state, received the title of shah, and pro- 
mulgated the Twelver Shi'a as the official doctrine: the formulas “I bear 
witness that ‘Ali is the friend of God” and “hasten to the best of good 
deeds” were added to the prayer call. The khutba was held in the name 
of the Twelve Imams and of the shah, and the custom of tabarru—that 
is, the cursing of Abu Bakr (d. 634), Umar (d. 644), ‘Uthman (d. 656), 
the Prophets wife ‘Aisha (d. 678), and the companions of the 
Prophet—became a standard feature of the Friday prayer. The introduc- 
tion of the Shi'a resulted both from Isma‘il’s religious convictions and 
from his political objective of creating a Safavid sense of identity vis-a-vis 
his Sunni neighbors, particularly the Ottomans and Uzbeks.” Like his 
father and grandfather, Isma‘il held extreme Shi‘i views, which contra- 
dicted Twelver Shi'i beliefs. He and his followers believed that he was 
the reincarnation of the Twelfth Imam and, as such, possessed a divine 
nature. Instead of performing the ritual prayer, the Kızılbaş used to 
prostrate themselves in front of the shah. The abolition of this extreme 
form of Shi‘ism, which was not based on the Shari‘a, took place only 
under Isma‘il’s son and successor Tahmasp, when it was replaced by a 


more moderate form of the Shi'a." 
After Azerbaijan, Isma‘il annexed many other Iranian provinces. 
Spreading the new doctrine throughout his realm, he did not hesitate 
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to execute Sunnis who rejected his new confession, or to destroy Sunni 
mosques, madrasas, and tombs. Many Sunnis fled the shah’s inquisition 
and migrated to other countries, especially the Ottoman Empire and 
Transoxania. A famous example is the Kurdish scholar Idris-i Bidlisi. 
The latter encouraged Bayezid to engage in jihad against Isma‘il and to 
relieve the Muslim world from his aggression. Instead of engaging in 
war, however, Bayezid wrote Isma'il a letter, composed in Persian, trying 
to convince him that his behavior was wrong: 


It is not necessary to use the expansion of a path contradicting [the 
religion of] all Muslims as a tool in the interest of a transient sultanate, 
to divide the community of the best man [i.e. the Prophet], to set [the 
members of] the wretched, troubled community of his majesty against 
each other until the end of time, to spoil the material and spiritual 
resources of Islam, and to expose the Muslim countries to the aggressions 
of the enemies of religion . . . It is illegal for ignorant Sufis to let a horde 
of greedy people destroy tombs, mosques, monasteries, convents and 
other [old] buildings belonging to sultans, emirs and scholars in order to 
confiscate their treasures. They are proof of the rule of Islam in their 
lands and the guarantors of the beautiful memory of the sublime people 
of God’s beloved Prophet’s community.” 


In order to expand his army, Isma'il sent emissaries to the Ottoman 
Empire to persuade local Kızılbaş to move to Iran and join his troops. 
It is not possible to give the exact number of Safavid adherents on 
Ottoman soil at the time. According to a Venetian source, four-fifths of 
the Anatolian population were Shi'i.* The Ottomans tried to stop this 
mass migration and to obstruct Safavid propaganda in Anatolia. Bayezid 
issued decrees for the deportation of large numbers of Kızılbaş to 
Greece. He also made efforts to convert them to the Sunna. 

In the following years, Isma‘il was able to enlarge Safavid territory 
considerably. From 1507 to 1508, he annexed Diyarbakir and Baghdad. 
Even if Isma'il's main concern in Iraq was the elimination of the remain- 
der of Aq Qoyunlu power, it should be noted that this region was also 
ideologically significant for the Safavids. Iraq, where the tombs of the 
Shi'i imams ‘Ali (d. 661), Husayn (d. 680), Musa al-Kazim (d. 799), 
Muhammad al-Jawad (d. 835), ‘Ali al-Hadi (d. 868), and Hasan al- 
‘Askari (d. 874) were located, was also the place of ‘Ali’s caliphate and 
of the earliest Shi'i community in the seventh century. Already before 
the Safavid troops entered Baghdad, the khutba was read in the name 
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of the Twelve Imams and of the shah. Isma'il visited the Shi'i shrines 
during his stay in Iraq and made generous donations toward their 
embellishment. Ottoman sources also ascribe a number of anti-Sunni 
atrocities to the shah in Baghdad, as for example massacres on Sunni 
civilians and the destruction of Abu Hanifas (d. 767) and ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Gilani’s (d. 1166) mausoleums.? 


The Kızılbaş problem took a turn for the worse under Ottoman rule: 
when Bayezid began to oppress Isma'il's adherents, the latter initiated a 
violent rebellion. The most dangerous of these uprisings was that of the 
Safavid emissary Sahkulu in 1511. Simultaneously, Bayezid's sons started 
their struggle for the succession to their father's office. The outbreak of 
this intra-Ottoman quarrel was to a great extent a consequence of the 
dissent between Bayezid and his son Selim with regard to the Safavid 
question. Selim realized that the Ottomans would lose Anatolia to the 
Safavids if his fathers policies continued unaltered. He hence decided 
to seize power and launch a major attack on Tabriz with the aim of 
annihilating the Safavids. Selim successfully terminated his father's rule 
in 1512. 


Isma‘il I and Selim | 


Right after his enthronement, Selim I prepared for his campaign against 
Isma‘il. In order to deprive the Safavids of an important economic 
resource, he placed an embargo on the import of Iranian silk to Anatolia 
and prohibited the export of Ottoman bullion to Iran.!? Since the Shari‘a 
does not allow fighting between Muslims, Selim had to prove that the 
Safavids and their followers were infidels. The requisite fatwas were 
issued, both in Turkish and Arabic, by Nureddin Hamza Sarigiirz, the 
Qadi of Istanbul, and Semseddin Ahmed Kemal Pagazade who was to be 
appointed Shaykh al-Islam under Selim’s son Süleyman I.!! The follow- 
ing extract from the Turkish fatwa of Sarigiirz gives a vivid impression 
of this kind of polemics: 


Muslim people! Note that this group of Kızılbaş whose leader is Isma'il, 
the son of Ardabil, disregards the Shari‘a and Sunna of our Prophet (prayer 
and peace be upon him) the religion of Islam, the knowledge of religion 
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and the incontestable Qur'an. They claim that the things forbidden by 
Allah are legal; they offend the mighty Quran and its copies and the 
books of the law and burn them in the fire, deceive the scholars and the 
righteous and ruin them, destroy the mosques, deify their leader and extol 
him, insult his majesty Abu Bakr (may God be pleased with him) and his 
majesty ‘Umar (may God be pleased with him) and deny their caliphate, 
calumniate the wife of our Prophet, our mother ‘Aisha (may God be 
pleased with her) and insult her, aim to abolish the law and the religion 
of our Prophet (prayer and peace be upon him) and say and do more 
things of a similar kind. For this clear and evident reason we, in the pres- 
ence of my humble self and of the other scholars of Islam, have, by 
general consensus and by order of the law and after consultation with our 
books, issued a fatwa that the [members of the above-]mentioned group 
are infidels and heretics. To kill them and to destroy their communities is 
an implicit and essential obligation for all Muslims . . . the Sultan of Islam 
is authorized to kill their men and to distribute their property, women, 
and children among the defenders of religion.'? 


The period under discussion here was a turning point in the religious 
history of the Middle East. Though the Ottomans had been Sunnis 
from the very beginning, they were rather indifferent to questions of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy in the early stages of their history. Due to 
their rivalry with the Shi‘i state of the Safavids in Iran, however, 
Ottoman rulers and ‘ulama became clearly aware of their Sunni identity. 
This confessional polarity went so far that even the names Turk and 
Persian were used as synonyms for “Sunni” and “Shi‘i.”! People acting 
in contradiction to the Shari‘a and the Sunna increasingly became the 
target of a violent inquisition under the Ottomans. It was strictly forbid- 
den to practice tabarru, and contraventions of the prohibition were 
punished with the death penalty. Even before the start of his campaign, 
Selim had a large number of Isma'il's Anatolian followers executed or 
imprisoned. This was to be the fate of many Kızılbaş throughout the 
sixteenth century. Selim's successors also massacred “heretics” and 
Safavid partisans, exiled them to Hungary and Cyprus, or used them as 
slaves in the Ottoman galleys in the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, in 
general, the Ottomans did not persecute moderate Shi‘is, whom they 
still recognized as Muslims, nor more heterodox individuals and groups, 
as long as they did not offend the Sunna, had no Safavid background, 
and did not participate in uprisings against the government. Some of 
them, especially poets and artists, even maintained friendly relations 
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with the sultan.!^ From this point of view, the Ottomans obviously fol- 
lowed a more tolerant religious policy than the Safavids. 


In a letter declaring war against the shah, Selim identified himself with 
the Iranian kings of the Shahnama—Faridun, Kaykhusraw, and Darius— 
and called Isma‘il by the names of their “barbaric” enemies, Zahhak and 
Afrasiyab.!> Despite their hostility toward the rulers of Iran, Ottomans 
had not the slightest aversion to Persian culture, language, or literature. 
On the contrary, Selim composed a complete divan in Persian, inspired 
by the poetry of Hafiz (d. 1389) and Jami (d. 1492). Isma'il also vener- 
ated Persian literature, but composed his divan in Turkish. In addition 
to making allusions to Persian literature, Selim repeated the accusations 
of the fatwa and offered Isma'il peace if he agreed to follow the “right 
path.”!¢ 

When Selim and his army reached the plain of Chaldiran in 
Azerbaijan, they were confronted by Isma‘il and his troops. The 
Ottomans inflicted a heavy defeat on the Safavids as they far outnum- 
bered their opponents and made use of heavy artillery.!” Selim advanced 
toward Tabriz without meeting any further resistance. He held the 
Friday prayer in the Mosque of Sultan Ya‘qub, where the khutba was 
read in the name of the Four Caliphs and of the sultan. The Ottoman 
victory over Isma‘il gave new hope to Iranian Sunnis that their country 
would be released from the fanatic Shi‘i rule of the Safavids. Fadlullah 
bin Ruzbihan Khunji from Isfahan even praised Selim as the “restorer 
of the Muslim community” and incited him to complete the conquest 
of Persia: 


O messenger of auspicious aspect, carry my prayer to the victorious 
king ... Thou didst lay the foundations of religion in the world, thou 
didst restore the holy law of Mustafa . . . O victorious one, thou has cast 
from his head the crown of the Red-cap . . . now manfully cast his head 
from his body! . . . Come, break the idol by the aid of the faith, and add 
the kingdom of Iran to the throne of Rum! [i.e. Ottomans].'? 


On their way back, Selim’s troops conquered the last Safavid strongholds 
in southeastern Anatolia and the Mamluk vassal state of Dhu al-Qadr. 
When the Ottomans established their control over this region, they 
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formed alliances with the local Sunni Kurdish rulers, who recognized 
the sovereignty of the sultan and exerted power in his name.'? Through 
the annexation of southeastern Anatolia, the Ottomans gained control 
over the trade routes connecting Bursa and Aleppo with Tabriz.?? 

Besides the emirs of the Kurds, the rulers of Dagestan, Shirvan, and 
Gilan also accepted Ottoman sovereignty after the battle of Chaldiran. 
Being exposed to Safavid attacks, they repeatedly applied for the sul- 
tans protection from the shah and offered the Ottomans tactical sup- 
port. The Dagestanis and Shirvanis were Sunnis, while the Gilanis 
were Shi'is. The latter preferred to be a politically and economically 
independent kingdom and to cooperate with a Sunni power, rather 
than becoming an annexed crown domain of the Shi'i Safavid 
Empire.?! 

In order to counter the danger of a Mamluk-Safavid alliance, Selim 
decided to abolish the Sunni sultanate of Cairo—and did so in 1517. 
The religious justification for this war was provided by the argument 
that whoever cooperated with a heretic would himself become a heretic 
and had to be fought in the same way. The necessary fatwas were prob- 
ably issued by Selim’s Shaykh al-Islam ‘Ali Cemali.? Through the con- 
quest of the Mamluk Empire, the Ottoman sultan became protector of 
Mecca, Medina, and the pilgrim routes, and could justifiably claim 
preeminence in the Muslim world. The protection of Islam and its holy 
places was taken very seriously by the Ottoman rulers, as this was the 
only way to legitimize their rule. Unlike other Muslim potentates, they 
could not claim to be descendants of the Quraysh.” The Safavids, on 
the other hand, justified their rule by claiming to be descendants of ‘Ali 
and the Ahl al-bayt. 

Selim died in 1520. Isma‘il survived him by four years. After his 
defeat in Chaldiran, the shah felt as though he had lost his extraordinary 
charisma. Having lost his Anatolian provinces, Isma‘il now only con- 
trolled Iran. This situation was to have a decisive effect on the decline 
of the Turkish element in Safavid identity and the increase of Persian 
influences. 


Süleyman I the Magnificent and Tahmasp | 


Selim was succeeded by his son Siileyman I. The latter did not imme- 
diately continue his father’s warfare against Iran. He further reopened 
the border for the silk trade. This moderate policy was largely due to 
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the fact that the Safavids did not endanger Ottoman rule in Anatolia as 
acutely as before. 

The new shah Tahmasp I (1524-1576) had to deal with major inter- 
nal problems and with Uzbek invasions in Khorasan. In an attempt to 
limit the dangers confronting his state, Tahmasp strove to achieve peace 
with Siileyman. From the Ottoman point of view, however, the situation 
was far from conducive to peace. “Heretic” uprisings in Anatolia con- 
tinued during the first decade of Süleyman's reign.”4 Eastern Anatolia 
proved to be an unstable frontier province. Last but not least, Süleyman 
had an interest in capturing Azerbaijan and Shirvan, two major Iranian 
centers of silk production,” as well as Iraq, an important transit region 
for trade between Anatolia and India and the Ottomans’ nearest gate to 
the Persian Gulf.” 

Siileyman considered the possibility of an Iranian campaign as early 
as 1529, when the Safavid governor of Baghdad, Dhu al-Figar Khan, 
embraced the Sunna, revolted against Tahmasp, and asked the Ottomans 
for military support. But it was only in 1533 that the sultan undertook 
his first expeditions on Safavid territory. The decision was taken after 
the Kurdish governor of Bidlis, Sharaf Khan, had deserted the sultan to 
join the shah one year earlier. The religious propaganda was promoted 
by Kemal Paşazade, who issued a new fatwa about the “unbelief” of the 
Safavids and the “merits of jihad” against them.” 

The campaign of 1533 was directed against Tabriz and Baghdad. 
Tahmasp, who did not wish to confront Siileyman’s superior army, 
waited until winter and food shortages forced his enemy to withdraw 
from Tabriz. The expedition in Iraq was more successful than the one 
in Azerbaijan. When Siileyman approached Baghdad, the Safavid gov- 
ernor Muhammad Khan fled to Iran, so that the Ottomans entered the 
city without meeting any resistance. As had been the case for the 
Safavids, control over Iraq signified not only political, but also consider- 
able ideological gains for the Ottomans. Baghdad was the traditional 
residence of the Sunni caliphate. Ruling a city of such highly symbolic 
significance enhanced the imperial prestige of the Ottoman sultan, who 
considered himself to be the heir of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. During his 
stay in Baghdad, Siileyman visited the vandalized graves of Abu Hanifa 
and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilani and restored them. For the Ottomans, Abu 
Hanifa and al-Gilani were of particular significance: the Hanafiyya was 
the official legal school of the Ottoman state, and the Qadiriyya one of 
the most popular dervish orders of the Turkish Muslim world. Süleyman 
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not only fulfilled his duties as protector of Sunni orthodoxy in Iraq, but 
also visited the shrines of the imams, thereby demonstrating his care and 
respect for Shi'i Islam. This gesture was highly appreciated by the Shi'i 
Iraqis, and juxtaposed Süleyman with the Safavid shah, who was famed 
for his intolerance toward the Sunna.?? 

Süleyman undertook two more campaigns on Iranian territory. The 
religious propaganda campaign preceding the wars was waged by 
Shaykh al-Islam Ebusuud Efendi. Besides the usual accusations, 
Ebussu‘ud denied the descent of the Safavids from the Ahl al-bayt and 
their link with the Shia: 


Their detestable deeds testify that there is no connection between him 
[Tahmasp] and those pure ancestors [the family of the Prophet]. Besides, 
it is transmitted by trustworthy authorities that during his first appear- 
ance, his father Isma‘il forced the exalted sayyids to enter his name in 
the register of the sayyids at the place of Imam ‘Ali al-Rida bin Musa 
al-Kazim’s martyrdom (Mashhad) and at the other holy places. Those 
who did not dare to commit this falsehood were massacred. Some schol- 
ars obeyed and did what he said in order to save their own lives. But 
they reached a compromise by tracing his descent back to a sterile sayyid, 
who had no descendants and who was hence well known among scholars 
of genealogies, in order that those who paid close attention would 
become aware of the truth. 

[The mentioned group] belongs neither to the Shi'a nor clearly to one 
of those 73 sects about which the Prophet (God bless him and give him 
salvation) said that they were destined for hellfire, with the exception of 
his own community. They [the Safavids] took from each of these sects 
something evil, sinful, and erroneous, and added it to the unbelief, her- 
etic innovations and error which they had chosen [for themselves]. They 
thus invented a new confession swerving from the truth, and degenerated 
from day to day.” 


When Siileyman occupied Tabriz for the second time in 1548 during 
Tahmasp’s reign, the shah removed his residence to Qazvin, a place fur- 
ther east and less exposed to Ottoman attacks. This led to the further 
Iranization of Safavid culture.*° 

The third expedition (1554-1555) was triggered by a series of 
Safavid attacks in eastern Anatolia (1550-1552), which left a trail of 
devastation in the provinces of Van and Erzurum, killing many local 
Sunnis)! During their counterattacks, the Ottomans raided Safavid 
Azerbaijan, killing both Shi‘i and Sunni Muslims,*? and captured 
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Yerevan, Karabakh, and Nakhjuwan, destroying the palaces, villas, and 
gardens of Safavid notables. Siileyman even threatened the shah with 
the destruction of Ardabil and the Safavid sanctuary if he did not stop 
encroaching on Ottoman territory.” 

At this point it became obvious that neither Süleyman nor Tahmasp 
could be the outright victor, and that losses were so terrible on both 
sides that neither side felt inclined to maintain a state of war. Süleyman 
received a Safavid delegation in his winter quarters in Amasya to negoti- 
ate conditions for a peace agreement. The Ottomans would restore the 
provinces of Yerevan, Karabakh, and Nakhjuwan to the Safavids if 
the latter recognized Ottoman rule in Iraq and eastern Anatolia. As to 
the religious question, Süleyman promised that Shi'i pilgrims would not 
be prevented from visiting Mecca, Medina, and the tombs of the imams 
in Arabia and Iraq—on condition that the shah consent to the abolition 
of the custom of tabarru.’ Though more rhetorical than realistic, this 
condition was humiliating for Tahmasp, because the cursing of Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, Aisha, and other companions of the Prophet 
had been symbolic of Safavid power from the very beginning.” 

With the peace treaty of Amasya in 1555, half a century of Ottoman- 
Safavid wars came to an end—at least temporarily. Süleymans letters to 
the shah, immediately following the treaty, were in striking contrast to 
Ottoman polemics issued during the war. The Safavids were no longer 
addressed as apostates, but as Muslim brothers. While the sultan's *holy 
war" had previously been considered to be the only way to protect the 
Muslim world from Safavid “heresy” and “tyranny,” peace with the shah 
was now presented as a vital condition for the prosperity of all 
Muslims.?6 Süleyman also expressed his appreciation of Tahmasp’s deci- 
sion to prohibit alcohol consumption and other “corrupt” behavior that 
contradicted the Shari‘a, whereas Tahmasp congratulated the sultan for 
the construction of the great Süleymaniye Mosque in Istanbul.*” 


The Campaigns of Murad III against the Safavids 


The peace of Amasya lasted only two decades. Embarking on another 
war against the Safavids in 1578, Süleyman's grandson Murad III pur- 
sued the following objectives: encountering the danger of an Iranian- 
Russian alliance by establishing Ottoman control over the Caucasus, 
conquering Shirvan with its silk resources and harbors on the Caspian 
Sea, and annexing Azerbaijan with its silk resources. The sultan also 
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received an embassy from Shirvan asking him to ensure the protection 
of the local Sunnis from Safavid oppression.?? Murad took great care to 
present the usual religious arguments for his anti-Safavid campaigns. 
Though Ebussu‘ud had died four years earlier, his fatwa seems to have 
been reissued. Further “evidence” for the “unbelief” of the Safavids and 
the “obligation” of the sultan to make war on them, based on citations 
from both the Qur'an and the Sunna, was delivered by the Iranian refu- 
gee Mirza Makhdum al-Jurjani and the Ottoman sheikh Seyyid 
Mutahhar bin 'Abdurrahman.?? 

The first military expeditions lasted from 1578 to 1588, and resulted 
in the Ottoman conquest of Georgia, Dagestan, Shirvan, Azerbaijan, 
Shahrazur, and Luristan. The new shah "Abbas I, overburdened by the 
Kızılbaş revolts in Iran, and the Ottoman and Uzbek invasions, had no 
choice other than to petition Murad for peace and accept whatever 
conditions the latter would require. The Ottomans also had an interest 
in stopping the war, because they suffered great financial, material, and 
human losses. As a condition for peace, Murad nevertheless demanded 
that ‘Abbas recognize Ottoman rule in all Iranian provinces that had 
been conquered thus far, and give up the tabarru’. Although these condi- 
tions were disadvantageous and humiliating for the Safavids, ‘Abbas 
agreed and concluded the peace treaty of Istanbul in 1590. The new 
situation was also difficult for the Ottomans, because the maintenance 
of the Iranian provinces involved massive expenditure and caused heavy 
losses to the state treasury.” The demand for the abolition of the 
tabarrw was formulated in a Turkish letter sent to the shah upon his 
request for peace. The letter cited several “authentic traditions” that 
upheld the integrity of Aisha and the companions of the Prophet: 


. . . for peace was requested and a positive answer will be given . . . on 
condition that the . . . companions of the Prophet and imams of religious 
law ...and... [Aisha] not be insulted, cursed, falsely accused, and 
calumniated. Because of traditions [of our Prophet] like “Do not insult 
my companions;” “My companions are like the stars, whomever of them 
you will follow you will be on the right path;” “Verily, verily, in my 
companions is God, God is in my companions, do not make them the 
target [of your aggression] when I am dead, I love those who love them, 
and I hate those who hate them, who will harm them will harm me, and 
who will harm me will harm God the Exalted, and if someone will harm 
God, He will quickly eliminate him;” “Do not blame me for ‘A’isha, 
I never received a divine revelation in the presence of a woman, except 
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for Aisha, and because of many other authentic traditions that can be 
cited as a proof for her excellence and the excellence of the companions, 
and which are so many that no book could contain them all . . . the 
custom of tabarru’ .. . has to be abolished . . .”4! 


The Campaigns of ‘Abbas I against the Ottomans 


After the systematic suppression of the Kizilbas and the profound 
reform of the Iranian military system, ‘Abbas was able to launch major 
attacks against his external enemies. By 1599, Mashhad and Herat had 
been recaptured from the Uzbeks. Mashhad was an important religious 
center for the Safavids because of the tomb of Imam Reza (d. 818), 
especially since Iraq with its Shi'i shrines was under Ottoman control. 
As this situation increased the significance of other Shi‘i centers in Iran, 
such as Qom, the shah encouraged his subjects to frequent domestic 
shrines instead of going into Ottoman territory. 

‘Abbas attacked the Ottoman Empire in 1603. Due to the Ottoman- 
Habsburg war, the Celali rebellions, and his growing military power, he 
repeatedly defeated the Ottoman troops. By 1612, he had recaptured 
Luristan, Shahrazur, Azerbaijan, Shirvan, and Georgia. As a dramatic 
example of the Sunni-Shi'i controversy during these campaigns, Turkish 
historiography cites the case of the Ottoman commander Sefer Pasha, 
who was captured by the Safavids after he lost the battle of Urmiyeh. 
When the shah proposed that he should embrace the Shi'a, the pasha 
is said to have replied: “May a curse be upon you and those who accept 
your confession!" Needless to say, the pashas strict loyalty to the Sunna 
cost him his life.? The Ottomans failed to organize a major counterat- 
tack, and finally entered peace negotiations with ‘Abbas. The peace 
treaty of Sarab in 1612 ceded the Caucasian and Iranian territories to 
the Safavids. 

In 1623, ‘Abbas exploited an internal quarrel in the Ottoman garri- 
son of Baghdad to invade Iraq. He successfully besieged Baghdad and 
defeated Emir Bekir, the Ottoman pasha of the city. When 'Abbas came 
to Baghdad, once again the Friday prayer was held in the name of the 
Twelve Imams. Like his ancestor Isma'il, Abbas performed the pilgrim- 
age to the holy Shi‘i places in Iraq. Also the bloody inquisition against 
parts of the local Sunni population and the destruction of Sunni mau- 
soleums seem to have recurred by this second Safavid occupation of 
Baghdad.” Through the annexation of Iraq, ‘Abbas reestablished Safavid 
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rule over the local tombs of the Shi'i imams. In addition to his religious 
motivation, he also pursued a major economic-political objective in 
Iraq: gaining control over the trade route between Iran and the 
Mediterranean. After Baghdad, ‘Abbas even considered capturing Aleppo 
in order to export Iranian silk directly to Europe without having to cross 
Ottoman territory. 


Murad IV and Safi | 


The war ‘Abbas had initiated continued after his death in 1629 under 
his grandson Safi I and the new Ottoman sultan Murad IV. At this point 
the Ottomans again acted as the aggressors. In 1635, Murad invaded 
the Caucasus and occupied the Safavid garrison of Yerevan. The local 
governor, Emirguneoglu Tahmaspkulu Khan, defected to join the 
Ottomans. He embraced the Sunna, changed his name to Yusuf Pasha, 
and was appointed governor of Aleppo.*® Murad’s main target, however, 
was not the Caucasus, but Baghdad. Three years later he set out on a 
campaign against Iraq. His attempt was successful, although Bektaş 
Khan, the Safavid governor of Baghdad, offered tough resistance, and it 
took Murad almost six weeks to defeat him. As in the case of every 
Ottoman-Safavid battle, the reconquest of Iraq was given a religious- 
ideological dimension. When ‘Abbas persecuted innocent Sunni people 
in Baghdad, it became the “holy obligation” of the Ottoman sultan to 
intervene in order to protect the residence of the caliphate and its 
Muslim population from the terror regime of the “heretics.” Monuments 
that had been destroyed or neglected by the Safavids, especially the 
tombs of Abu Hanifa and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilani, were restored.” The 
Ottomans further deported a number of Shi‘is from Baghdad and set- 
tled Sunnis from Anatolia in their place.** Yerevan was again lost to the 
Safavids, one year after it had been conquered. Iraq, however, remained 
in Ottoman hands up until 1918. 

After sixty years of war, briefly interrupted by three peace treaties, 
Ottomans and Safavids again reached the point of exhaustion. Murad 
wanted to conclude peace forthwith and threatened Safi with the inva- 
sion of Iran if he did not agree. In 1639, Kemankes Mustafa Pasha set 
off from Baghdad for Qasr-i Shirin on the Iraqi-Iranian border. A peace 
accord, offered by a Safavid embassy in Zuhab, was immediately 
accepted and signed by the Ottomans. The peace treaty was binding, 
and diplomatic Ottoman-Safavid relations remained peaceful until the 
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end of Safavid rule in 1722. The Ottomans recognized the restoration 
of Safavid rule in Yerevan, while the Safavids accepted Ottoman rule in 
Iraq. It is worth noting that the Ottomans did not forget to insist upon 


a clause prohibiting the mbarru.” 


Conclusion 


From the fourteenth up until the mid-fifteenth century, the Ottomans 
maintained friendly relations with the Safavid order of dervishes. 
During this period the Safavids confined their activities to the domain 
of mysticism and did not pursue significant political objectives. As for 
the ideological question, the religious attitude of the early Ottomans did 
not substantially differ from that of the Safavids. Officially belonging to 
the Sunna, both sides practiced a mystic form of Islam, tolerating both 
Sunni and Shi'i elements. In the days of Sheikh Junayd, however, the 
Safaviyya left the mystic path and became a militant Shi'i organization, 
intending to establish an independent state in Anatolia, Azerbaijan, and 
Iran. By following this strategy, the Safavids became a dangerous oppo- 
nent of the Ottomans. From the Ottoman point of view the situation 
was even more problematic because of the large number of Shi'i Kızılbaş 
in Anatolia, many of whom sympathized with the Safavids, thus posing 
a considerable threat to Ottoman rule. Moreover, the Safavids had 
started persecuting Sunnis. Under these circumstances, the Ottoman- 
Safavid friendship turned to hostility. The Shi'i challenge of the Safavids 
made the Ottomans change their religious attitude as well. The latter 
began to reject Shi'i beliefs and practices and to promote Sunni Islam. 
Muslim groups or individuals acting in contradiction to the Sunna were 
tolerated to a lesser degree than before. They risked severe persecution, 
including capital punishment, if they engaged in polemics against Sunni 
ideology or if they were affiliated with the Safavids. Protection of 
"orthodoxy" became the current argument for violent action against the 
Safavids and their partisans. Such was the policy of Selim, who elimi- 
nated a large number of Kızılbaş and inflicted a decisive defeat on 
Isma‘il in the battle of Chaldiran, thus securing Ottoman power 
throughout Anatolia. 

Under Selim’s and Isma'il's successors, Sunni-Shi‘i rivalry continued 
to strain Ottoman-Safavid relations, and the oppression of Kizilbas in 
the Ottoman Empire and of Sunnis in Safavid Iran persisted. Nevertheless, 
as had been the case before, there were considerable political and, 
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increasingly, economic interests that profoundly affected the further 
development of the Ottoman-Safavid conflict: the struggle for control 
over the trade routes from Anatolia and Syria to Iran and over the silk- 
producing provinces of Azerbaijan, Shirvan, and Gilan, and the question 
of maintaining access to the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea through 
dominance over Iraq and Shirvan. These were clear motives in the poli- 
cies of Süleyman I and Murad III, who directed military expeditions 
against the Safavids that resulted in the conquest of Iraq, Georgia, 
Shirvan, Azerbaijan, and Luristan. Silk was also an important factor for 
Safavid policies, especially under the rule of Abbas I, who attacked the 
Ottomans and restored Safavid rule in the provinces above. He was even 
able to expel the Ottomans from Iraq and thus bring the Shi'i shrines 
under Safavid control. While the Iranian and Caucasian lands remained 
in Safavid hands, Iraq was again lost to the Ottomans when Murad IV 
recaptured Baghdad. 

Like Selim, all later Ottoman sultans claimed to have undertaken 
their anti-Safavid campaigns for the protection of the Sunna. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Safavids persecuted the Sunna in the contested prov- 
inces, while the Ottomans protected and restored it once they were in 
control. In the peace treaties, the Ottomans insisted not only on their 
territorial demands but also on the abolition of Shi‘i polemics against 
the first three caliphs, Aisha, and the companions of the Prophet, as 
practiced by the Safavids. Despite their radical promotion of the Sunna 
vis-a-vis the Safavids, the Ottomans did not hesitate to cooperate with 
Shi‘is when the latter opposed the Safavids for political and economic 
reasons, as was the case with the kings of Gilan. Nor were they reluc- 
tant to make war on Sunnis when the latter cooperated with the 
Safavids for political reasons, as was the case with the Mamluks. Given 
this background, the complex of Ottoman-Safavid relations proves to 
be an excellent example of the interaction of religious, political, and 
economic concerns between rivaling power blocks—a frequent occur- 
rence in world history. And last but not least, the Ottoman-Safavid 
conflict was of major import in the historical development of the 
Muslim Middle East. It was this conflict, together with the conflict 
between the Safavids and the Sunni Uzbek Shaybanids, that led to the 
emergence of the present Shi'i state of Iran and the Sunni-dominated 
societies of the Turkish world, thus contributing considerably to the 
current state of schism, which has characterized the Muslim commu- 
nity from the seventh century onward. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Encounters between Shi‘i and Sunni 
‘Ulama’ in Ottoman Iraq 


Meir Litvak 


he church-sect dichotomy provides an effective tool for under- 

standing the relationship between Shi'i and Sunni wame in 

Ottoman Iraq in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
term church refers to a dominant religious establishment, which broadly 
accepts the surrounding sociopolitical system, but occasionally suppresses 
religious opposition to its authority. The term sect refers to a religious 
minority, which does not accept the legitimacy of the surrounding domi- 
nant sociopolitical environment in which it exists. Moreover, sects often 
aspire to take over the church, mainly by proselytizing.’ In the Ottoman 
context, the state-supported Sunni religious establishment played the role 
of church, while the Shi‘is were viewed as a sect. Within this broader 
context, the Shi‘i case in Iraq was unique since the Iraqi Shi'i shrine cit- 
ies, Atabat-i ‘aliyat (divine thresholds), served as the most important 
centers of learning and religious leadership in the Shi‘i world, thereby 
adding to the tension between the two sects. In addition, these Shi'is 
were part of the dominant Shi'i religious establishment in Iran, which in 
its turn was intolerant toward minorities. 

The present chapter seeks to examine these church-sect relationships 
in Ottoman Iraq through four encounters between Shi‘i and Sunni 
ulama during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The striking and 
recurring theme in all of them was the subordinate status of the Shi'is 
vis-a-vis their Sunni counterparts and their fear of being proclaimed as 
unbelievers (kuffar). The Shii ulama responded to this situation by 
making a concerted effort to convert the tribes of southern Iraq to 
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Shi‘ism, and thereby conquer their Sunni rivals from within, rather than 
instigate a rebellion, which would have contradicted their centuries-long 
quietist tradition. 

Relations between the Shii wama’ and the Sunni government in 
Baghdad—both under the Mamluk officers till 1831, and under the 
more centralized Ottoman rule thereafter—were shaped by several fac- 
tors. The bitter rivalry with Iran, going back to the Safavids, aroused 
continuous Ottoman fears that Iran intended to regain control of the 
shrine cities. These apprehensions were exacerbated by Iranian claims 
during the Safavid and Qajar periods that the shah regarded himself as 
the protector of Shi'i interests in Iraq, particularly in the shrine cities. 
As a result, the Ottomans regarded the Shi'i population, and especially 
the ulama, as potential or actual agents and allies of Iran.” The various 
attempts by the Shi‘is in general and the ulama in particular to avoid 
conscription and payment of taxes increased Ottoman suspicions. 

On the purely doctrinal level, the Ottoman ‘“ama’ viewed the 
Twelver Shi'is as infidels, as stated in a fatwa issued by the great 
sixteenth-century shaykh al-Islam Ebussuud Effendi. But in practice, the 
Ottomans distinguished between the Ghulat Shi‘is in Anatolia in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who were persecuted for the politi- 
cal ramifications of their activities, and between the Twelver Shii lama 
in Iraq, who were discriminated against, but not persecuted. It appears 
that, aside from the totally impracticality of killing all the Shi‘is as her- 
etics, the Sunni “/ama’ were restrained by the inherently inclusive nature 
of mainstream Sunni Islam (excluding radical Hanbalis like Ibn 
Taymiyya), which regarded as Muslim anyone who accepted the Qur’an 
and the Prophet, and understood that the letter of the law could not 
always be imposed.? 

In practice, the Ottomans regarded the Twelver Shi'is only as sinful 
Muslims. Thus, they never granted the Shi'is the official status of an 
independent religious school (madhhab), thereby denying Shi'i courts 
official recognition and forcing Shi'i subjects to turn to governmental 
Sunni courts. Nor, unlike their Sunni counterparts, did Shii ulama' 
and seminaries (madaris) enjoy any financial patronage from the state. 
Concurrently, while resenting the growing Iranian presence in the 
shrine cities and often taking measures to restrict it, the Ottomans 
sought to extract the maximum revenue from the growing pilgrimage 
to the shrine cities. In brief, they never went too far in their anti-Shi'i 
measures. 
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As might be expected from the standard bearers of the two sects, 
mutual antagonism also marked the attitudes of Sunni and Shi‘i 
ulama'.” Overall, however, the Ottomans were much more tolerant 
toward the Shi‘is than the Shi‘i “lama had ever been toward both 
Sunnis and Jews during the Safavid period. The nature of this antago- 
nism and its impact on the Shii wame will be demonstrated by the 
following four cases. 


The Najaf Conference 


During his military sortie into Ottoman Iraq in 1743, the Iranian ruler 
Nadir Shah decided to convene a conference of Sunni and Shi'i ulama' 
from areas under his rule (in Iran and central Asia) at the shrine of the 
first Shi'i Imam in order to bring about a reconciliation between the 
two sects. The major sources of information about the conference are 
the memoirs of the Sunni Shafii Bagdhadi alim (sing. of ulame’), 
‘Abdullah al-Suwaydi, who was sent by the governor of the Baghdad 
Province, Ahmed Pasha, to oversee the conference at Nadir’s request. He 
provided a highly biased pro-Sunni and anti-Shi'i account.” Suwaydi 
was reluctant to go to the shrine conference because of his fear of Nadir’s 
conduct, his deep mistrust of the Shi‘is, and what he felt to be the deep 
chasm in their beliefs: 


How do I dare adduce proofs of the falseness of their madhhab and 
declare its opinion void? We can talk with them, and they will deny every 
hadith quoted by us, because they do not accept the soundness of the Six 
Books of hadith. For every Quranic verse that we rely on, they will offer 
an esoteric interpretation, and they will say that when proof reaches the 
level of conjecture, then it is futile to adduce any proofs at all. 


Suwaydi eventually went to Najaf because of the high political and reli- 
gious stakes related to Ottoman-Iranian relations. In an audience prior 
to the conference, Nadir Shah, who was known to be indifferent to 
religion, explained to Suwaydi the reasons behind his ecumenical policy. 
He pointed to the difficulty of preserving the unity of his armies, which 
were divided along religious and ethnic lines when the Uzbeks and 
Afghans declared the Iranians to be kuffar. He therefore ordered the 
ulama of his kingdom, the Iranians, Afghans, and Uzbeks to revoke all 
charges of infidelity and to recognize Shi‘ism as the fifth Jafari madhhab 


of Sunni Islam. As an expression of his distrust of the Shi‘i scholars, 
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Suwaydi insisted that the debates be held in the presence of Nadir Shah, 
who should also serve as judge so that the Shi'i ulama' would not give 
false reports in the course of the debate.’ 

Two points are of importance here. The initiative for the project had 
come from a lay leader out of political necessity, and not from the 
ulama of either party, or from a genuine desire for religious reconcilia- 
tion. Thus, when the Shi'i chief cleric (mulla-bashi), Mirza ‘Abd al- 
Husayn, was executed for raising objections to the idea, the remaining 
Shi'i ulama resorted to dissimulation when under threat (tagiyya), and 
approved the scheme. 

Consequently, the terms of reference for the conference and the ensu- 
ing debates were not in the spirit of genuine ecumenism, in which two 
parties either acknowledge the legitimacy of the others beliefs or accept 
the legitimacy of their mutual disagreements. Rather, since it stemmed 
from the need to appease the anti-Shi‘i hostility of the Sunni troops and 
make them accept, or at least tolerate, their Shi‘i counterparts, the two 
parties did not enjoy equal footing. While the legitimacy and status of 
the Sunni doctrine was not questioned, that of the Shi‘is was. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Shi‘is needed to get the stamp of approval from the 
Sunnis that they were not disbelievers, but a legitimate fifth madhhab, 
thereby conceding their inferiority. The inequality of the two sects was 
also evident in Suwaydi’s own recollection that the meeting with Nadir 
had left him with a feeling of great joy “because the verdict (hukm) of 
the ‘Ajam (Persians) was in my hands.” 

The conference was held in the courtyard of ‘Ali’s shrine in Najaf, 
and was attended by seventy Shi‘i !ama' from Iran, seven Sunni ulama 
each from Afghanistan and Bukhara, and a few Shi'i ulama' from Najaf 
and Karbala’. The newly appointed Iranian mulla-bashi, ‘Ali Akbar, 
opened the conference with the plea that the Shi‘is not be stamped as 
kuffar. As proof, he cited the great Sunni scholar Abu Hanifa (d. 767), 
who had recognized the Shi'a as the fifth madhhab and who had stated 
that no ahl al-gibla, that is, people who pray toward Mecca, should be 
declared infidel. The whole issue of declaration of disbelief (takfir) from 
both sides, he claimed, probably referring to the Ottoman-Safavid 
rivalry, was adopted by later generations (ywta'akbkhirin).? 

In response, the Sunnis insisted that cursing the "two shaykhs,” Abu 
Bakr and “Umar, was an expression of infidelity (&ufr), and demanded 
that the Shi‘is cease cursing both of them and the companions of the 
Prophet (sahaba), in addition to revoking the Shi‘i claim that ‘Ali was 
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Muhammad’s rightful successor. The Shi‘is complied with all of these 
demands. They declared that “the best people" (afdal al-khalg) after 
Muhammad were Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘Ali, in that order, 
and that the sahaba were all upright (udul) people. They also agreed 
with the demand to annul the temporary marriage (zawaj muta) and 
announced that their theological doctrine (Usul and Agida) was the 
Ash‘ariyya, rather than the Muttazila, which they had adopted in the 
fourth/tenth century. Only when the Shi‘is publicly reiterated their 
withdrawal and revoked all points under dispute, did the Sunni ulama 
agree to recognize them as the fifth madhhab.’ 

In other words, in this ecumenical conference, the Sunnis imposed 
their doctrinal views regarding key points of dispute between the two 
sects, forcing the Shi'is to withdraw from some of the most fundamental 
tenets of their belief in order to be accepted as a legitimate legal school. 
The only issues on which the Sunnis agreed to allow room for disagree- 
ment were questions of law. In fact, differences among the four Sunni 
schools on these issues were sometimes greater than differences with the 
Shi'a. The Sunnis also left out some of the theological questions that 
were not directly related to the Sunni-Shi'i divide. 

Nadir Shah demanded that each of the participating ulama sign the 
agreed document on December 11, 1743, with the warning that the 
property, children, family, or descendants of whoever cursed Abu Bakr 
or ‘Umar would be at the shah’s mercy, in addition to being cursed by 
Allah. Suwaydi reported that the Sunni ulama' were elated because they 
saw the events as “a victory over the Shi'a.” In a conversation with Nadir 
Shah after the ceremony, Suwaydi again reflected the Sunni idea of 
genuine ecumenism when he expressed his hope that the people of Iran 
would revert to Sunnism, as they had in the past. Some of the Shi'i 
ulama, on the other hand, openly acknowledged their position by 
explaining that “Nadir Shah's anger is on us.” In light of his reputation 
as a ruthless ruler, the implication was very clear.!° 

In order to provide a public stamp of approval to the agreement, 
Nadir convened a congregational Friday prayer in the grand mosque of 
Kufa so that the names of the Four Caliphs would be read in the proper 
Sunni order by a Shi‘i prayer leader. This allowed Shaykh Nasrullah 
Ha'iri from Karbala’, one of the participants who led the prayer, to give 
vent to the true feelings of the Shi'is. He carried out the various 
rak as (prostrations) in the Shi‘i, instead of the Sunni, way and, more 
importantly, while citing the names of the caliphs, he intentionally 
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mispronounced ‘Umars name, thereby denigrating him and annulling 
the prayer.!! 

While Nadir Shah was oblivious to these grammatical subtleties, a 
furious Suwaydi charged that the Shi'i act “went beyond the four 
schools,” and told the mulla-bashi that the madhhab the Iranians prac- 
ticed was null and void. Suwaydi returned to Baghdad with mixed feel- 
ings: joy at the Sunni victory over the Shi‘is on the one hand, and anger 
at the perceived Shi‘i duplicity on the other. ? The Ottoman govern- 
ment procrastinated in complying with Nadir Shah's demand that the 
Shi'a be recognized as the fifth madhhab, until he practically gave up. 
Given the great reluctance shown by the ulama' on both sides, the ecu- 
menical policy collapsed after Nadirs assassination in 1747.!3 Deeply 
ingrained religious beliefs and historical animosities had prevailed over 
political expediencies. 


Shaykh Ja‘far Najafi and the Wahhabis 


A defensive stance and fear of being accused of infidelity was also 
reflected in the Shi‘i polemical tract Manhaj al-rashad li-man arada al- 
sadad [The path of guidance to whoever wanted the right course], writ- 
ten in 1210/1795 by the prominent Najafi mujtahid, Jafar Kashif 
al-Ghita (d. 1812), and dispatched to the Wahhabi leader Amir ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz bin Sa‘ud (d. 1803).!4 The treatise was a response to an earlier one, 
in which ‘Abd al-‘Aziz denounced most Shi'i practices, particularly the 
visitation of graves (ziyarat al-qubur), as tantamount to polytheism 
(shirk). The correspondence was not a simple academic exercise, since 
the Wahhabis would later add military attacks and massacres of Shi‘is 
to the verbal denunciations. Shaykh Ja'far, who was aware of Shi'i mili- 
tary inferiority, and probably also of the Ottoman-Mamluk weakness, 
supplemented his theological arguments by sending presents to the 
Wahhabis—up to the 1801 raid on Karbala when the Wahhabis mas- 
sacred hundreds, if not thousands, of Shi'is.P 

The main thrust of the tract was the argument that the Shi‘is had 
always been bona fide Muslims, together with a plea that the threat of 
declaring them kuffar ought to be removed. His main contention was 
that various Shi'i practices, such as seeking the aid of imams (éstighatha) 
or visiting their graves (ziyarat), both of which the Wahhabis rejected as 
polytheism, did not detract from the unity and transcendence of God, 
but were merely ways to reach God. The Shi'i practice of intercession 
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(shafaa) of the imams on behalf of the believers was in fact a recognition 
of God’s omnipotence. In addition, he claimed that Sunnis, too, used 
metaphorical epithets to describe ‘Ali or his son Husayn, which was not 
essentially different from the Shi‘i approach to the two imams. 

To prove his point, Shaykh Ja'far used several techniques of tagiyya, 
or bordering on tagiyya. The first was to avoid “provocative” terms such 
as Shi‘is, Shi'a Imamiyya, Ithna Ashariyya, or Ja fariyya when addressing 
his community, and use more general terms, such as Islam and Muslims, 
in an effort to blur the distinction between Sunnis and Shi'is. Secondly, 
he substantiated his arguments about the Shi‘is by citing only Sunni 
hadith sources—including a/-Musnad, compiled by Ibn Hanbal, the 
great rival of the Shi'a—knowing full well that the Sunnis would not 
accept Shi‘i hadith sources. He often cited traditions attributed to the 
Prophets wife Aisha, to Mu'awiya, and to other figures known for their 
enmity to ‘Ali, even using the honorific title al-Faruq when referring to 
“Umar. Moreover, Shaykh Ja‘far’s exclusive reliance on citations from the 
Qur'an and hadith was probably intended to placate the Wahhabis, who 
rejected reasoning based on rational ijtihad. 

Concurrently, and in a move typical of minorities, Shaykh Ja'far 
advocated the legitimacy of conflicting interpretations of the Qur'an, 
and emphasized the importance of pluralism in religious practices, as 
long as they are aspired to God. At the same time, he implicitly criti- 
cized the Wahhabi wish to impose a uniform interpretation and practice 
in Islam.!ó Jafar went even further and insinuated that the Qur'an 
contained references to diametrically opposite views on certain points 
of law, which implied that conflicting interpretations could be equally 
valid. The solution he proposed was to follow the practices of the 
sahaba; in another manifestation of dissimulation (taqiyya), he stressed 
the importance of consensus (Zjma^) based on the teaching of Muhammad 
and the sahaba. He thus appeared to accept the special status of the 
sahaba and to demonstrate the broad agreement between Sunnis and 
Shi'is, while implying that on many of these points the Shi'is were closer 
than the Wahhabis to the Sunni mainstream. It is worth mentioning 
that Shaykh Ja‘far’s advocacy of pluralism did not extend to the Shi'i 
community itself; indeed, he and his fellow Usulis denounced their rival 
Akhbaris as apostates.!7 

As part of his effort to blur the distinction between Sunnis and Shi'is, 
Shaykh Jafar called himself “the lesser of the disciples of Baghdad (aqa- 
lla talaba Baghdad),” thus referring to his studies under Hanbali teachers 
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in Baghdad, that is, at the Sunni school most hostile to Shi‘ism. The 
statement reflected a broader phenomenon when various Shi‘i ulama 
attended the classes of leading Sunni jurists in Baghdad and demon- 
strated their command of Sunni law. A few even received diplomas 
(ijazat) from Sunni ‘“lama’,'* once more demonstrating the gap between 
Sunni doctrinal hostility and the actual practice of viewing the Shi'is as 
Muslims. The studies of Shii ulama' under Sunni teachers stemmed 
from two complementing necessities. Often, members of minorities, 
particularly those seeking to win over members of the majority to their 
cause, familiarized themselves with the teachings of the dominant 
group, both in order to defend themselves against accusations of takfir 
and to be able to overcome Sunni arguments in the process of proselytiz- 
ing. In addition, they had to learn Sunni law to try and overcome the 
relative backwardness of Shi‘i law, even though they never admitted to 
borrowing from their Sunni counterparts. 

Shaykh Ja'fars arguments against the liberal application of takfir in 
Islam repeatedly asserted that it would lead to the denigration and vul- 
garization of this exacting doctrinal tool, a practice more suitable to 
ignorant masses than to scholars. He maintained that the frequent use 
of the term originally intended to deter people from committing sin, but 
not to declare them as apostates. Again, relying exclusively on Sunni 
sources, he argued against issuing takfir, particularly against those who 
uphold the major principles of Islam or perform the basic duties of Islam, 
such as saying the shahada or prayer. Shaykh Ja‘far did not reject charges 
of takfir, but sought to restrict them to charges of denial of the existence 
of or belief in God, to acts of outright blasphemy, desecration of the 
Quran or the Ka'ba, or curses against the Prophet. He insisted that 
religious transgressions or violation of the law should not lead to exclu- 
sion from Islam as they could be temporary, and made the distinction 
between "minor" kufr, which does not require exclusion from Islam, and 
“major” kufr, which does. His intention was clear: the differences between 
Sunni and Shi‘i legal practices were insignificant since they revolved 
around details, rather than over the principles of Islam as a religion. At 
the same time, he glossed over theological or doctrinal issues, where the 
gaps between the two sects were greater. Finally, he warned against the 
Wahhabi approach, which could possibly lead to the exclusion of the ma- 
jority of Muslims, including the majority of Sunnis, from Islam.” 

Amir ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin Sa'ud acknowledged receipt of Shaykh Ja'far's 
treatise, which he interpreted as reflecting a tacit acknowledgment of 
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the Wahhabi creed and of proper Islamic conduct. He did not, however, 
refer to any specific points in the treatise. In practical terms, the treatise 
had very little impact, as it did not mitigate Wahhabi hostility. In 1801, 
the Wahhabis raided Karbala, massacring several hundred Shi'is. In 
Najaf, however, their offensive failed, thanks to the defense organized 
by Shaykh Ja‘far and to the armed local urban groups. 

Unlike the leading ulama' of Karbala, who were mostly Iranian 
immigrants, Shaykh Jafar was a native Arab alim. He probably felt 
greater attachment to his hometown and enjoyed close ties with local 
gangs. Ja'fars tribal origins apparently also contributed to his tougher 
stand on the Wahhabis, compared to the helplessness of Karbala’. In fact 
Shi'i tradition had attributed the birth of urban gangs, or at least their 
affiliation with the ama; to the need to stand up to the Wahhabi 
challenge. The vacuum created by the weakness of the Ottoman govern- 
ment probably played a more important role in this process than the 
Wahhabi challenge, as the survival of the gangs throughout the entire 
nineteenth century seemed to indicate, long after the demise of the 
latter. 


Shi‘is and Sunnis versus Babism?? 


The trial of the Babi emissary ‘Ali Bastami, held in Baghdad in January 
1845 on charges of blasphemy and apostasy, placed the Shi‘i ulama' in 
the comfortable position of judges, rather than of the accused. But their 
cautious conduct reflected not only their fears over its possible effect on 
their status as a minority but also on their own intolerance toward 
minorities in their midst. Bastami arrived in Najaf in October 1844 on 
the instruction of the Bab Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad Shirazi, founder of a 
new messianic movement, in order to spread the Babi message in the 
Shi'i community?! 

In Najaf, Bastami presented Muhammad Hasan Najafi, the leading 
Shi'i scholar, with the Bab's writings, claiming that his Qayyum al-Asma’ 
[Maintainer of the Divine Names| was the only legitimate source of 
authority in Islam and that it had superseded and annulled all previous 
holy scriptures, mainly the Quran. Najafi, who had consistently 
denounced all heterodoxies, ranging from theosophy to Shaykhism, 
“forthwith pronounced Mulla ‘Ali Bastami a heretic and expelled him 
from the assembly."?? At a time of growing intolerance, Najafi's response 
to nonconformism among the ulama was inevitable in view of the Bab's 
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audacious challenge to basic tenets of Islam and the authority of the 
ulama. Other mujtahids from Najaf and Karbala joined him in 
denouncing the new message as blasphemous. Najafi’s negative reaction 
was also influenced by the messianic tension in the shrine cities, mani- 
fested by a record number of pilgrims, between 20,000 and 30,000. The 
ulama apparently feared that Bastami’s messianic preaching would lead 
to anti-Ottoman agitation and to developments similar to the tragic 
events of Karbala a year earlier.” 

Although repudiated by the mujtahids, Bastami was successful in 
spreading his call among low-ranking students, presumably by appealing 
to their disenchantment with the dry legalistic approach of traditional 
Islamic learning. Evidently alarmed by the new threat, Najafi’s support- 
ers, “joining hands with their adversaries,” the Shaykhis, seized Bastami 
and delivered him to the Ottoman government, “arraigning him as a 
wrecker of Islam, a calumniator of the Prophet . . . and worthy of the 
penalty of death.”*4 

According to the British consul in Baghdad, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Bastami’s arrest “created no great sensation” at first. The prospective 
outcome of the affair, coveted by both the mujtahids and the Ottoman 
governor Nejib Pasha, was to have Bastami banished to Iran and his 
book destroyed. However, the Sunni ulama, to whom the Governor 
referred the matter, took up the case “in a rancorous spirit of bigotry.” 
The Sunni court upheld the charge of blasphemy and recommended the 
death sentence. Contrary to his earlier conciliatory tone when he dis- 
cussed the affair with Rawlinson, Nejib Pasha now approved the verdict. 
The court’s “inveteracy,” Rawlinson added, “has enlisted the sympathies 
of the entire Sheeah [Shi‘i] sect” in favor of Bastami. The affair became 
a focal point of Shi'i resentment against the Ottomans and perhaps also 
explains the diffidence of the mujtahids vis-à-vis the government. As 
such, it was transformed from an internal Shi'i dispute into a “virulent 
contest between the Sunni and Shi'i sects” in Iraq.?ó 

Nevertheless, in order to "give all due formality to his proceedings, 
and to divest the affair of the appearance of mere sectarian prosecution," 
Nejib Pasha adopted an unprecedented measure and summoned a joint 
Sunni-Shi'i court to decide Bastami's fate." The Shi'i mujtahids faced a 
dilemma: whether or not to comply with the courts order, since the 
execution of Bastami on charges of blasphemy might in future precipi- 
tate similar charges against Shi'is.?? On the other hand, they could not 
defend Bastami's heresy and accept the challenge to their own authority. 
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Bastami’s initial success in the shrine cities also revealed impediments to 
the suppression of the new as heresy, by means of religious disputation, 
communal pressure, or boycott. 

The mujtahids also could not openly defy a governor who had proven 
his ruthlessness against their community. In addition, in view of tradi- 
tional Ottoman discrimination against Shi‘ism, Nejib’s invitation of the 
mujtahids implied official recognition of the distinct status of Shi‘ism— 
an opportunity not to be wasted. Finally, participation in the trial might 
avert an extreme anti-Shi'i verdict and enhance the status of the partici- 
pants in the Shi'i community. 

The Sunni delegation to the trial was headed by the chief mufti of 
Baghdad, Shihab al-Din Mahmud al-Alusi. Initially a bitter opponent 
of Shi‘ism, he modified his views later in life and accepted coexistence 
with the Shi‘is on condition that they not question the superiority of 
Sunni law. The other Sunni participants were Naqib al-Ashraf (the head 
of the Ashraf group descendents of Prophet Muhammad), fifteen other 
ulama, and two shaykhs of the Sunni Sufi orders.” 

Altogether, thirteen Shi'i mujtahids participated in the meeting. The 
Najaf delegation was headed by Hasan Kashif al-Ghita’, whose role in 
saving the city from a fate like that of Karbala’ established him as the 
leading Shi'i representative vis-à-vis the Ottomans. Ibrahim Qazvini 
headed the Karbala delegation, which included the Shaykhi leader, 
Mulla Hasan Gauhar.?? 

The unprecedented intersectarian gathering created a great stir 
among both Sunnis and Shi'is in Baghdad, as rumors spread among the 
Shi'i masses that the coming trial “would settle the question of Ali's 
succession of the Prophet Muhammad." The general excitement suggests 
that for the ordinary people the old tensions and rivalries between the 
two sects were at stake, rather than their joint interest against the Babi 
challenge. Conceivably, the masses did not understand the complicated 
theological points of the trial, and viewed it more as a trial of a Shi'i by 
a Sunni-dominated court. The trial began on 4 Muharram 1261/January 
13, 1845, six days before the mourning of ‘Ashura’ and the prospected 
arrival of the Bab in Karbala’. Aware of the messianic expectations 
among the Shi'is, and wary of heightened anti-Ottoman agitation, Nejib 
wanted to issue the necessary ruling before that fateful date.?! 

Both Sunni and Shi'i jurists agreed that the Bab’s book Qayyum al- 
Asma’ was blasphemous and that the propagator of its doctrine deserved 
the death sentence. It would be the first time that the death penalty was 
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requested for adherents of the new movement. However, the jurists dis- 
agreed on Bastami’s own fate. The Sunnis refused to accept his avowed 
repentance and disavowal of Bab’s book, and therefore sentenced him 
to death. The Shi‘is, on the other hand, accepted his expressions of 
contrition and returned a verdict that he was only guilty of dissemina- 
tion of blasphemy, and was therefore only liable to imprisonment or 
banishment. Still, the joint fatwa was dominated by the Sunni posi- 
tion. The Shi‘i jurists avoided mentioning the death sentence in their 
individual rulings, and merely subjected the author of the book and his 
followers to the “anger of the All-Merciful."?? The Shi'i predicament in 
the trial was reflected in Tunikabuni's description of his teacher Ibrahim 
Qazvini, who “was very fearful and practiced tagiyya all along.”*4 The 
reasons for the distinction were obvious: the Shi‘i ulama' were afraid of 
the possible ramifications for themselves if such a rule were to be estab- 
lished in Ottoman Iraq. Significantly, in Iran itself, the Shii ulama 
adopted a much harsher position on the Babis. In other words, tolerance 
in the Shi'i case was more a matter of circumstances than of inherent 
religious tolerance or solidarity among persecuted groups. 

Inter-sectarian tensions in Ottoman Iraq continued in the second 
part of the nineteenth century, even though both parties faced the com- 
mon challenge of growing Western encroachment on the region. Still, 
following a centuries-old tradition of political quietism, the Shi‘i lama, 
did not seek to change their inferior and precarious position with overt 
opposition to the Ottoman or Sunni authorities. Nor did they support 
tribal rebellion against the Ottoman government. Although many of the 
Arab ulama were of tribal origin, there are no data to show that they 
acted as spiritual leaders in any of the tribal rebellions of 1849, 1852, 
1863—1866, 1878-1883, or 1899-1905, or that they declared any of 
them to be a jihad.?? Rather, as a quietist sect, they sought to overcome 
the dominant religious establishment by making a concerted effort to 
convert the tribes that had settled in Iraq in the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth century to their faith. 


Shi'i Missionary Activity 


The motivation behind the Shi'i missionary zeal could be attributed to 
several factors. In addition to consolidating the status of the shrine cities 
as regional centers, the ulama' probably hoped that conversion to 
Shi‘ism would reduce tribal revolts and raids on pilgrims, which 
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threatened the economic basis of the cities. In view of the abject poverty 
of most tribal populations, it is not likely that they hoped conversions 
would substantially increase the channeling of religious dues to the cit- 
ies. It is true, however, that the demand for religious services by the 
tribes did promise some income to the “lama. The traumatic Wahhabi 
threat to the shrine cities probably reinforced the resolve of the ulama’ 
to convert the tribes as a counterweight to the invaders, as suggested by 
Yitzhak Nakash. Still this process began long before the Wahhabi raids, 
and continued long after they had ceased to be a problem.” 

I would argue that the motivating force behind Shi‘i missionary 
activity is the entrenched sect-like mentality of the ama. It is the urge 
of persecuted minority sects to spread and proselytize their message 
among the dominant majority and conquer it from within. In earlier 
periods, the same urge prompted the Shi'is to produce a vast literature 
advocating Imam ‘Ali’s claim to the Prophet’s succession and to engage 
in fervent anti-Sunni polemics. Even during the Safavid period, when 
they were in a dominant position, the Shii ulama' continued their 
proselytizing efforts, at times even resorting to the persecution of reli- 
gious minorities.?? 

The Shi‘i ulama' pursued other missionary activities as well. They 
frequently engaged their Sunni counterparts, Ottoman officials, and 
even Jewish rabbis in polemical disputations in order to prove the supe- 
riority of their sect. Not surprisingly, according to Shi‘i sources, they 
always had the upper hand, leading to the conversion of their rivals to 
Shi‘ism. Shi'i ulama were also actively proselytizing among the ranks of 
the Ottoman Sixth Army and the police force. The publication of anti- 
Sunni tracts well into the late nineteenth century was another indication 
of this sectarian drive.” 

The Sunni ulama' were deeply concerned about the Shi'i missionary 
zeal. Following the emigration in 1874 of the leading Shii mujtahid 
Mirza Hasan Shirazi from Najaf to Samarra, the Sunni shaykh 
Muhammad Sa'id al-Naqshabandi of Baghdad—fearing that Samarra 
would be taken over by the Shi‘is—urged Governor Hasan Pasha to 
prohibit Shirazi from residing there. The governor appealed for instruc- 
tions from Istanbul, but Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid did not want to create 
an additional source of tension with the Iranian government and instructed 
the governor to deal with the matter peacefully. 4 

The rise to power of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid had a paradoxical impact 
on Sunni-Shi‘i relations. On the one hand, the sultan was concerned 
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about the mass conversion of Iraq’s population to Shi‘ism, and tried to 
thwart it.4! On the other hand, his pan-Islamic policy and efforts to 
bring about some degree of conciliation between the Ottoman Empire 
and Iran conferred a degree of legitimacy to Shi‘ism as an integral 
branch of Islam. One manifestation of this new mood was the coordi- 
nated effort by Iranian exiles in Istanbul—headed by Fath ‘Ali Shah's 
grandson Shaykh al-Ra’is, who corresponded with mujtahids in the 
shrine cities—to encourage Islamic unity against Europe through sup- 
port for ‘Abd al-Hamid. Such appeals did not fall on deaf ears.? Under 
‘Abd al-Hamid’s rule, the Ottoman authorities agreed to exempt Shi'i 
madrasa students from military conscription, thereby swelling the stu- 
dents’ ranks and significantly diminishing the number of recruits to the 
Ottoman army in the district of Karbala’.* 

‘Abd al-Hamid’s defiance of Western encroachment on Muslim lands 
further endeared him to many Shi‘i ulama. On the local level, the 
lama! reciprocated by silencing the opposition to Ottoman policies. 
When Shaykh Ibrahim al-Kashi, a preacher openly criticized the 
Ottomans for imposing levies to finance the building of the Hijaz rail- 
way, the leading mujtahids ordered their students to expel him from 
their classes.^ According to British reports, some of the leading Iranian- 
based ulama' during the period of political agitation prior to the 
Constitutional Revolution in Iran toyed with the idea of appealing to 
the Ottoman sultan “as the strongest Muslim ruler,” to “impress on the 
Shah” their opposition to his growing subservience to Russia. In a letter 
to Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, the three leading mujtahids of Najaf, Mirza 
Husayn Khalili, Akhund Khorasani, and ‘Abdullah Mazandarani, referred 
to him as Amir al-Muminin, a title the Shi'a reserved solely for Imam 
ADT 


Conclusion 


The rivalry and tension between Sunni and Shi'i ulame in Ottoman 
Iraq were manifested in a number of ways. The Sunnis, who acted as a 
dominant "church," practiced discrimination, as well as limited legal 
restrictions—albeit never outright persecutions—against the Shi‘is, so 
that both sides were engaged in polemics and proselytizing efforts. Shi'i 
actions, which reflected a clear sect mentality, often stemmed from the 
Shi'i fear, which seems exaggerated in retrospect, of being declared non- 
Muslims by a dominant Sunni establishment. Despite their fears and 
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resentment vis-à-vis the Ottomans, the Shi'i ulama refrained from tak- 
ing part in tribal or urban revolts against the government, except for the 
1915 rebellion in Najaf, on the eve of Ottoman defeat in Iraq. In fact, 
when the ulama’ in Najaf and Karbala faced the dilemma of being ruled 
by the Ottomans or by an unruly government of urban gangs, they 
usually opted for the former. Rather, the Shi‘i ulama' sought to over- 
come their inferior status by proselytizing among the tribes who had 
settled in southern Iraq. They were successful in converting the tribes, 
mostly due to a unique combination of historical circumstances: the 
crisis of tribal society in southern Iraq; the missionary zeal typical of 
groups with a strong sect mentality; and the cultural impact of urban 
centers on tribal society. By contrast, Ottoman efforts to reverse the 
process or to proselytize among the Shi'is suffered from bureaucratic 
lethargy and a shortage of funds. They never met with much success. 
In spite of their successful proselytizing efforts, the Shi'i “lama could 
not change their inferior position vis-à-vis their Sunni counterparts who 
enjoyed state patronage and protection. Moreover, although they had 
become a numerical majority in Iraq, the Shi'is remained a numerical 
minority in the Ottoman Empire and a political minority in Iraq, at 
least as far as their access to sources of political power was concerned. 
Although they always remained fearful of being declared infidels, such 
fears receded toward the end of the nineteenth century, partly due to 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid’s pan-Islamic policies and the improvement in 
Ottoman-lranian relationships. As in other cases throughout history, a 
sense of social inferiority and feelings of persecution do not make a 
group more tolerant or generous toward others: the Shi'i ulama' of Iran 
were far less tolerant or benevolent toward minorities or dissenting 
groups within the Shi'a than the Sunnis in the Ottoman Empire. It 
seems that the Shii ulama could not free themselves of a persecuted 
sect mentality, even when they had become the dominant group. 
Political pressure by ambitious rulers, such as Nadir Shah, failed to 
produce a genuine reconciliation between the two sects, as each retained 
its beliefs and prejudices against the other. Only external threats, which 
both parties perceived as endangering the independence and identity of 
the Muslim community as a whole, helped produce temporary solidarity 
between the two sects, as shown in the protests against the 1911 Italian 
conquest of Libya, the Shi'i declarations of jihad against the Allies at 
the outset of World War I, the joint actions in the early stages of the 
1920 rebellion against the British, and the Shi'i support of the 
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Palestinians against Zionism in the 1931 Muslim Congress in Jerusalem. 
However, these episodes did not resolve deep-seated prejudices and ani- 
mosities, and failed to produce a long-term reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Ottoman Dilemma in Handling 
the Shi'i Challenge in 
Nineteenth-Century Iraq 


Ismail Safa Ustiin 


continuous rivalry and friction between the Ottomans and Safavids 

over the control of the Baghdad area, where six of the Twelver Shi'a 
Imams were buried. Baghdad was crucial for the Safavids for two reasons. 
First, they claimed to be descendants of the Prophet, through the Seventh 
Imam Musa al-Kazim (d. 799).! Second, and more important, they adopted 
the Twelver Shia as the state religion of Iran. They hence laid claim to 
Baghdad as a means to justify a political and religious authority based on 
Shi'i Islam and to oppose the Ottoman claim of being the sole defenders 
of Sunni Islam. As a result, Baghdad and its environs remained a battlefield 
between Ottomans and Safavids for centuries. Sunni-Shi'i tensions in Iraq 
continued to cloud the relations between the Ottomans and the new Qajar 
dynasty of Iran (1896-1925) throughout the nineteenth century, and even 
affected relations between modern Iraq and Iran. In this chapter, I will seek 
to examine the challenges posed by the Shi‘is in the nineteenth-century 
province of Baghdad—challenges that the Ottomans identified with those 
posed by the Shi‘is in Iran—as well as the unsuccessful Ottoman efforts to 
curb the spread of the Shi'a in the province. 


T* establishment of the Safavid dynasty in Iran in 1501 resulted in 


The Emergence of the Shi^i Challenge in the Province of Baghdad 


It is widely accepted today that Shi'ism started to spread in the province 
toward the end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century? For 
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example, Nejib Pasha, who was appointed governor (vali) of Baghdad 
in 1842, blamed his predecessors for the diffusion of Shi'a Islam and 
warned Istanbul that the province had already become two-third Shi'a. 
The pasha also noted that the ta ziya commemorations (i.e., mourning 
session), which in the past had been performed secretly in basement 
rooms commonly used for comfort during the summer months (sird- 
abs), had been held openly ever since the time of governor ‘Ali Riza 
Pasha (1831—1842). Indeed, ‘Ali Riza Pasha himself was a follower of 
the bektaşi Sufi order and therefore favorable to Shi‘is. Nejib Pasha 
complained that this new form of practice encouraged the Shi‘is in the 
province.? 

Undoubtedly, the main factor that facilitated the spread of the Shi'a in 
the province was the role of the Shi“ shrine cities (Atabat-1 ‘aliyat, literally, 
sublime thresholds) of Najaf and Karbala’, which at the time served as the 
major centers of Shi'a learning and religious leadership. Yet, the dissemina- 
tion of the Shia during this particular period requires further 
explanation. 

The first factor relates to the weakness of the central authority during 
the Mamluk rule (1750-1831). As the Ottoman historian Mustafa Nuri 
Pasha put it, “the Mamluks used to recognize the authority of Ottomans 
and obey their rules, yet the authority of the state was not as respected 
as it should have been.”4 Namık Pasha, who investigated the 1843 
Karbala’ rebellion, also held the Mamluks and ‘Ali Riza Pasha responsible 
for the unrests in the province, asserting: 


Although the state owed most of its power to the province of Baghdad, 
it was neglected, and was left to the Mamluks. Consequently, they gov- 
erned the province as they saw fit. Later on, the province was handed to 
‘Ali Riza Pasha, who had no real power, but spent the revenues of the 
province arbitrarily during his thirteen years of rule.” 


A second factor, the Indian donations to the ‘Atabat financed the digging 
of the Asafiyya and Hindiyya canals in 1775 and 1793, respectively. The 
opening of the Hindiyya canal, which supplied water to Najaf from the 
Euphrates, enabled the cultivation of wide areas between Karbala and 
Najaf and induced several tribes to settle there. The disruption of tribal 
society, resulting from an intensive and prolonged process of sedentariza- 
tion, made its members more receptive to the propagation of Shi‘ 
thought by the ulama of the ‘Atabat. The project aroused the suspicion 
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of the Ottoman authorities, who could not prevent it because of British 
involvement, however. A late Ottoman report from 1310/1893 claimed 
that “by building a canal between the Euphrates and Tigris under the 
guise of visitations (zéyarat) [to the ‘Atabat], the British and even the 
Iranians in fact wish to plant vineyards and gardens and settle their own 
subjects there.” 

Likewise, the Oudh Bequest, which channeled ca. £12,000 or TL13,000 
annually to the ‘Atabat, gave the Shii ulama’ a major advantage over 
Sunni educational activities in the province (see below pp. 96—100). These 
funds amounted to over 10 percent of the annual income of all 
Ottoman religious endowments (about 12 million qurush or TL120,000) 
in the province of Baghdad in 1886." 

Paradoxically, the 1801 Wahhabi attack on Karbala and the subse- 
quent, unsuccessful raids against Najaf generated donations from India 
to improve the defense of the ‘Atabat, and enabled the Shi‘is to protect 
themselves against external threats. According to Nejib Pasha, the mas- 
sive wall around Karbala’, originally built against Wahhabi attacks dur- 
ing the reign of Suleyman Pasha (1780-1812), was 1.5-miles long and, 
with defensive artillery deployed, enabled the townspeople to defend 
themselves against successive Baghdad governors: First, an eleven-month 
siege of Dawud Pasha in 1824; then an attack by ‘Ali Riza Pasha in 
1831; and, finally, by Nejib Pasha in 1842.8 The walls, Nejib argued, 
provided a safe haven for urban gangs (yaramazlar in Ottoman parlance) 
inside the city, as well as for every type of criminal in the province and 
surrounding tribes, and a safe storage for the items they had plundered.’ 
Moreover, in the eyes of Nejib Pasha, Karbala’, controlled by Shi‘i gangs, 
had become a negative model for the remaining ‘Atabat towns.!? 

The Wahhabi attacks gave the Iranian monarch Fath ‘Ali Shah an 
excuse for intervening in the affairs of the ‘Atabat. Indeed, in his 1843 
report, Namik Pasha asserted that the people of Karbala had appealed to 
Fath ‘Ali Shah for help in the wake of a Wahhabi attack.!! In response, 
Fath ‘Ali Shah sent 300 Baluchi soldiers to Karbala to protect the town. 
Several years later, however, the shah cut their salaries. Some of them 
therefore settled in the town, forming urban gangs, while others left the 
town. Namik Pasha mentions that one of the gang leaders, Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan, who had been active in the Karbala’ revolt of 1842, was the 
son of one of these soldiers. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan went to Tehran just a 
few years before the shah died, and obtained an imperial decree (ferman) 
with regard to the voluntary guardianship of the town.'* In other words, 
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Fath ‘Ali Shah’s support ultimately strengthened the city’s gangs. Although 
involved in criminal activities, they used their Shi'i identity and the help 
of ulama, who issued a fatwa against Nejib Pasha’s army, to defend them- 
selves against the physical attacks of the governor of Baghdad on 
Karbala’. 3 Overall, the Wahhabi attacks indirectly helped create a semi- 
autonomous Karbala, which was very active in promoting Shi'i identity 
in the province. 

Finally, the implementation of the Tanzimat reforms also contributed 
significantly to the spread of the Shi'a in the province, since the transfer 
of the local powers to Istanbul enhanced the suspicions and alienation 
of the local population, in particular since the reforms threatened tribal 
economic and political autonomy. When Nejib Pasha arrived in 
Baghdad, some areas had nominally accepted Istanbul’s authority by 
paying a tax, albeit a token one, to the central budget. While under 
Mamluk rule, asserted Nejib Pasha, Karbala had sent 3,500 or more 
purses annually (each purse containing 500 akça). Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab, who had been appointed deputy governor and local tax col- 
lector (miitesellim) by ‘Ali Riza Pasha, used to send only 300—400 purses 
of akça to Baghdad and shared the remaining amount with the 
gangs. 

An interesting account of local reactions to the centralization policy 
could be found in Namik Pasha's report of Sunni responses to the sup- 
pression of the Karbala revolt. Namik Pasha was surprised that Sunnis 
were not at all happy with Nejib Pasha’s capture of Karbala’, whereas in 
the past, under similar circumstances “Sunnis used to rejoice by chant- 
ing ‘we have done so and so to Shi‘is’.” Apparently, Nejib Pasha’s inter- 
vention was perceived as a threat to the local autonomy, rather than as 
a Sunni victory over Shi‘is.!° 


Ottoman Perceptions of the Shi‘i Threat 


The Ottomans regarded the Shi'i population, and especially the udama’, 
as potential or actual agents and allies of Iran, and therefore as a genuine 
threat to the Baghdad Province. These fears were exacerbated mainly by 
Iranian visitors to the ‘Atabat. In 1842, Nejib Pasha talked openly about 
Iran’s secret intention to invade the province under the guise of visita- 
tions. He contended that two-thirds of the visitors ultimately settled in 
the ‘Atabat, while only one-third returned to Iran, a fact that he inter- 
preted as part of an invasion plan by Iran. In addition, Iran sent 
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mujtahids to each of the ‘Atabat—Karbala’, Najaf, and Kazimiyya. In 
retrospect, it appears that Nejib Pasha had misjudged the position of 
the ulama' vis-à-vis political authority, since Shi‘i ulama’ refrained from 
political authority, at least in theory. However, in the late nineteenth 
and the early twentieth century, Ottoman officials seemed to have had 
a better knowledge of $iama-state relationships, as will be seen in 
Ahmed Emin Bey’s report below.!6 

In his report, Nejib Pasha reiterated that Iran and Iranian merchants 
were building huge inns resembling castles at intervals of two- to three- 
hour camel rides without requesting permission to do so. These places 
were considered Iranian rather than Ottoman. Overall, for Nejib Pasha, 
the province was under the threat of “a moral invasion by Iranians.”!” 

According to Namik Pasha, the population of Karbala ranged from 
15,000 to 20,000 persons in 1843. However, if the Iranian visitors were 
included, that number rose to as much as 60,000 to 70,000, “so many 
that you would not go to where you want to; instead, you would go to 
wherever the crowds would carry you."!* Although there are no available 
data regarding the numbers of visitors in previous centuries, I would 
argue that these numbers increased in the nineteenth century because 
of the weakness displayed by the Ottoman authorities. An alternative 
explanation could be that the gradual improvement of Ottoman-Iranian 
relations during the second part of the nineteenth century facilitated a 
rise in the number of visitors to the province. The 1555 Amasya 
Agreement between the Ottomans and Safavids contained a clause con- 
cerning Shi‘i-Iranian visitations to the 'Atabat;'? but it was deleted from 
the Kasr-1 Sirin Agreement of 1630, which was more favorable to the 
Ottomans. The visitation clause reemerged in the talks between the 
Ottomans and the Afghan invaders in 1727.” It became a permanent 
element in the subsequent agreements between the Ottomans and Nadir 
Shah in 1736 and 1746,”! as well as in the Erzurum Agreements of 
1823” and 1847.7 

Nakash estimated the number of Iranian visitors in the nineteenth 
century at 100,000 annually.” Relying on official registries in Baghdad, 
Lorimer assessed that the number of visitors from Iran was close to 
23,900 in 1889. This number increased to nearly 57,600 in 1890.” 

The visitations of thousands of Shi‘is gave a major boost to the eco- 
nomic activity of the entire province, the scale of which can be mea- 
sured only roughly. For example, the total expenditure by 100,000 
visitors per annum was about 4,250,000 tomans (ca. £1,070,000).26 
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Although this helped the economy of the entire province, we may nev- 
ertheless presume that the Shi‘is were its major beneficiaries. Moreover, 
one should bear in mind that the economic boost of the Shi'i centers 
and population owed much to these transactions. 

The transfer of corpses also generated large-scale economic activity, 
becoming an important source of revenue for the provincial govern- 
ment. Thus, the custom registers of Khanaqin, the major transit point 
from Iran, mention 3,176 corpses transferred from Iran in 1849-1850.”” 
According to Lorimer, the number of corpses buried in the ‘Atabat rose 
to 9,620 in 1889 and 14,354 in 1890.” A number of taxes were being 
levied for the corpse traffic at the time.” In addition to payments 
claimed in Kirmanshah and Khanaqin for each corpse, the Ottoman 
authorities imposed taxes, such as burial taxes for corpses to be buried 
in the ‘Atabat. In 1889, burial fees paid to the Ottoman authorities 
reached 6,009 lira (£4,807). By 1890, this amount had increased to 
11,154 lira (£9,234). These did not include charges paid to the 
Ottoman consulate at Kirmanshah.?? The money paid for funerals to 
the endowments (waqf) of Imam Husayn and Imam ‘Abbas at Karbala 
in April 1885 totaled 8,084 qurush,*! while the trust of Imam ‘Ali at 
Najaf received 14,606 qurush.?? The total amount for these three burials 
was hence 22,690 qurush. In other words, if both endowments received 
an average amount of 20,000 qurush per month, the annual figure 
would reach 240,000 qurush for burials. 

All of these figures constituted significant financial reserves for the 
Baghdad Province. In order to grasp the importance of these sums, one 
must consider the general attitude and policy of the authorities. In 
1310/1893, the governor of Baghdad suggested that the burial tax sub- 
sidize the construction of a Sunni madrasa, the cost of which was esti- 
mated at ca.100,000 qurush.?? The governor also proposed that burial 
tax money be used to pay for a new, salaried (1,500 qurush) post for a 
Sunni mufti in the town of Samarra’, north of Baghdad, in order to 
check the spread of Shi‘ism in the province.* 

Concurrently, the burial tax was a source of never-ending com- 
plaints,”” and of numerous petitions to the authorities, calling for its 
annulment. By 1326/1911, Istanbul was considering abolishing the 
burial tax, possibly in response to these pressures, but the authorities in 
Baghdad objected. For the local authorities, it was not only a source of 
revenue, but, more importantly, a means to restrict the corpse traffic, 
which posed a public health hazard.*” In addition, the burial tax was 
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also subsidizing the expenditure of hospitals for the homeless in Karbala 
and Najaf.” 

In fact, the abolishment of the burial tax significantly reduced the 
income of religious endowments throughout the province.*? The tax, 
which was a constant source of grievances and diplomatic pressures, was 
impossible to collect in times of war or tribal rebellion. Thus, with the 
outbreak of World War I, the governor of Baghdad proposed the aboli- 
tion of the burial tax, since he believed that the twenty-qurush increase 
in the tax was one of the causes of the disturbances in Najaf, and that 
abolishing the increase would help suppress them.“ Consequently, the 
burial tax was abolished in 1331/1914 by the decision of the meclis-i 
umumi-yi vilayet (the provinces general council), resulting in a 300,000- 
qurush budgetary deficit, which increased to one million qurush the 
following year. The governor asked for assistance from the central 
Ottoman budget, but the Sublime Porte only ordered him to cut his 
expenditures elsewhere.*! 

In addition to the income from burial taxes, visitors also spent con- 
siderable amounts of money, which benefited the economy of the prov- 
ince.7 As Nakash showed, corpse traffic was an important source of 
income for a number of people in the province. In addition to shroud 
sellers, gravediggers, people performing a ritual body cleansing, body 
carriers, and cemetery administrators, whose entire income depended on 
corpse traffic, many others provided a wide range of services to the 
people engaged in this activity.” Corpse traffic was also an important 
source of income for ulama and for thousands of madrasa students, 
who were paid to recite Qur'an verses for the dead, and received dona- 
tions from the families of the deceased. The economic support provided 
by corpses traffic in the province was well expressed by poet Sayyid 
Ahmad al-Safi al-Najafi: 


fa sadiratu baldati mashayikhun 

wa-waridatu baldati janaizun.“ 

(The yields of my homeland are scholars, 

And the incomes of my homeland are funerals) 


In addition to demographic change and economic pressures, the 
Ottomans were worried about measures adopted by the Shi‘is, which 
they feared might help spread the Shi'i message. Among these were 
repairs to the tombs of imams by Iranian shahs and merchants, which 
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the Ottoman authorities could not prevent. In 1306/1889, Iranian mer- 
chants wished to repair the shrine of the Tenth and Eleventh Imams, 
‘Ali al-Hadi and Hasan al-‘Askari, known as al-Imamayn al-askariyayn in 
Samarra. The Sublime Porte consulted the matter with Namik Pasha— 
possibly the same Namık Pasha who had investigated the Karbala inci- 
dent of 1842 and had served as governor in 1852-1853 and 1862-1863.” 
Namık Pasha stated that many monuments had been repaired and deco- 
rated by Iranian merchants in Najaf, Karbala, and Kazimiyya, and that 
he therefore did not worry about the repair of mosques by Iranians, so 
long as the original constructions were not damaged. With his in-depth 
knowledge of the province, he thereby acknowledged that these activities 
were not a recent phenomenon. He did, however, warn the authorities 
to be on guard as to activities that might lead to the gradual conversion 
of all Sunnis in Samarra’ to Shi'ism if permission to repair the mosques 
were to be regarded as a favor to the Shi'is./ 

In 1309/1891, the Iranian shah too conveyed to the Sublime Porte 
his wish to repair the damaged tombs of the Jmamayn ‘askariyayn in 
Samarra, which previous shahs had built.” The Ottoman cabinet 
approved the request, on condition that the original construction not 
be damaged, and submitted the case for the sultan’s final approval.“* The 
governor, consulted by the Sublime Porte, estimated the cost of the 
repairs at 109,698 qurush. He cautioned, however, that Iranians usually 
placed special signs and writings exalting the name of shahs at construc- 
tion sites, which might have a negative effect on people; he therefore 
recommended that the repairs be carried out by the Ottoman govern- 
ment. He explained that while Samarra’ was a Sunni town, ever “since 
our masters Imam ‘Ali al-Hadi and Imam Hasan al-‘Askari were buried 
here, the site had become the target of many pilgrims."^? 

The governor expressed his particular concern over Samarra’, caused 
by the presence of the leading Iranian mujtahid, Mirza Hasan Shirazi, 
who had supposedly close ties with the shah and who, so the Ottomans 
believed, sought to transform Samarra into a base for spreading Shi‘ism. 
The governor reported that Shirazi had lived in Najaf for thirty years and 
settled in Samarra twenty years earlier. He claimed that Shirazi received 
10,000 lira per annum, in addition to the money transferred from Iran. 
Consequently, Shirazi was able to pay the salaries and stipends of clerics 
(akhunds) and students in Najaf, Karbala, Kazimiyya, and Samarra’. He 
also spent this money to help disseminate the Shi'a creed and to cover 
the cost of sending akhunds to disparage the creeds of the surrounding 
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tribes. Whereas there were over 500 students and akhunds in Shirazi’s 
madrasa in Samarra’, no Sunni madrasa or teachers (mudarrisun) would 
stand up against the activities of Shirazi, who used his funds and followers 
to earn the sympathy of the surrounding Sunni tribes, such as al- 
Shammar, al-‘Abid, and al-Shaykh. 

Shirazi’s activities alarmed not only the Ottomans but also the local 
Sunni population. A petty quarrel between a local Sunni butcher and 
one of Shirazi’s students, for instance, led to Sunni riots against both 
local Shi‘is and Iranian visitors. The Russian and particularly the British 
consuls openly intervened in the dispute, arguing that both Russian and 
British subjects had been among Shirazi’s students. The authorities were 
afraid of the British gaining influence over Shirazi, “for this would make 


t?! and were relieved when Shirazi 


things worse in Iraq,” as they put i 
refused to see the British consul.” 

Apart from the British and the Russians, the incidents also affected 
Ottoman relations with Iran, increasing the pressure and hardship felt 
by the local Ottoman authorities in their handling of Shi‘i affairs in 
the province. Mehmed ‘Arif Bey of the Ottoman embassy in Tehran 
advised the Sublime Porte that news about incidents in Samarra’ had 
been overstated. According to these reports, Mirza Hasan Shirazi had 
been abused by the authorities, and Shi‘is threatened by the Sunni 
rioters. Mehmed ‘Arif Bey heard rumors that mobs were going to 
attack the embassy. The Ottomans invited a leading mujtahid, Aga 
Sayyid ‘Abdullah, to the embassy, offering guarantees that the safety of 
the Shi'is in Samarra would be preserved.?? 

When news of the incidents reached Najaf, demonstrations led by low- 
level ulama@ erupted and the shops were closed. With the help of the 
British consul in Baghdad, the governor sought the collaboration of the 
Iranian government in warning the ulama of Najaf to stay calm. Ahmed 
Emin Bey rightly stated that while the Iranian government had no influ- 
ence on the “ama in Tehran, let alone those in Najaf, the people were 
under the influence of the wama. Fearing riots in Tehran, Ahmed Emin 
reported that the $1272 suspended their classes as rumors of the Samarra’ 
incidents were spreading in Tehran. The Ottoman embassy feared attacks 
on Sunnis while the Iranian government looked the other way. The 
embassy staff took precautionary measures when leaving the embassy, since 
the Iranian authorities ignored their warnings. 

In another report, Ahmed Emin Bey stated that the incidents in 
Tehran were getting out of control, so the Ottoman subjects were 
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forbidden to go to the embassy and the monthly official meetings with 
diplomats were canceled. An assassination attempt was carried out 
against the Ottoman consul in Tabriz; the consulate staffs were jailed, 
their homes plundered, and their families assaulted. In another incident, 
protesters harassed Acting Consul Enver Efendi. Anmed Emin Bey sug- 
gested Ottoman retaliatory measures, lest the embassy no longer be able 
to perform its duties.”” However, in order to prevent further escalation, 
the Ottoman authorities decided not to pursue legal procedures regard- 
ing the incident. They feared negative impact on the population, should 
preeminent Shi'i wlama’ particularly Shirazi, be summoned to appear 
in court. 


Ottoman Financial Difficulties in Tackling Shi'i Propaganda 


Throughout the nineteenth century, the Ottomans employed various 
measures to check the spread of Shi‘ism in the province; foremost among 
them were restrictions on the settlement of visitors in the ‘Atabat. In 
1842, Nejib Pasha advised Istanbul that the duration of the visitation 
should be specified, that visitors be given official documents denoting 
their status, and that the status of those who settled in the province be 
clarified. He complained that many Iranian visitors, who had settled in 
the province illegally, were acquiring land and properties in Karbala.*° 
However, the topic of these measures, which were the subject of pro- 
longed negotiations between the Ottomans and Iran throughout the 
nineteenth century, is beyond the scope of this chapter. 7” 

The Ottomans focused their attention on education as an additional 
tool against the spread of Shi'ism. They were, however, constrained by 
financial difficulties.?? The financial burden of the educational activities 
can be seen in the following correspondence of the province with the 
Sublime Porte. 


1. The Governor complained that the Shi‘is took advantage of the 
absence of Sunni madrasas and teachers in Samarra and converted 
Sunni tribes, such as al-Shaykh and al-‘Abid al-Shammar, to 
Shi‘ism. As an effective countermeasure, he proposed to set up a 
Sunni madrasa of one hundred students, which would cost about 
100,000 qurush (1,000 lira). Shaykh Muhammad Sa'id Effendi was 
to be appointed its head teacher (mudarris) and mufti, with a salary 
of 1,500 qurush; a second mudarris was to receive a 500-qurush 
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salary. Each of the prospective students would get 60 qurush; the 
porter 50 qurush, plus 200 qurush for monthly expenses. The 
salaries would add up to 63,000 qurush, or 630 lira, per annum. 
The governor also suggested that the funds for the construction 
of the Sunni madrasa be extracted from the annual revenues from 
Shi'i burials.? The Sublime Porte confirmed the appointment of 
a Sunni mufti in Samarra’, but kept silent about the building 
of the madrasa and the appointment of its staff, probably because 
of financial difficulties. 

. In his correspondence with the Sublime Porte in 1894, the governor 
also raised the need for a primary school (ibtidaiye), a high school 
(rushdiye), and a mosque in Samarra. He explained that in the 
absence of such schools people were forced to send their children 
to Shi‘i schools. Construction of the schools started, thanks to the 
allotment of 8,000—10,000 qurush by the local municipality and 
to donations by Sunnis. A large number of people witnessed the 
laying of the foundation stone by the governor. The ceremony was 
preceded by public prayer and lavish praise for the Ottoman sultan. 
The monthly salaries of the staff were as follows: 500 qurush for 
a rushdiye teacher, 300 qurush for an ibtidaiye teacher, 50 qurush 
for a rushdiye porter, 30 qurush for an ibtidaiye porter, along with 
600 qurush annually for school expenses, amounting to a total of 
11,160 qurush annually. The monthly salaries of the mosque staff 
were 50 qurush for the imam and 35 qurush for the muadhdhin 
and 15 qurush for other expenditures, amounting to 1,200 qurush 
annually.5! The Ministry of Education rejected the project, how- 
ever, since it preferred that the zbtidaiye be supported by the local 
population and the rushdiye expenses be covered by future reform 
programs. 

. The Sunni mudarris, Sa‘id Effendi, expressed his support for the 
project in 1313/1896, maintaining that two things were essential 
against the spread of Shi'ism: first, the repairs of a Sunni mosque, 
and second, the establishment of a fifty to sixty room madrasa that 
could train about one hundred students, at an overall cost of 1,200 
lira. After eight months of training, the students were to be sent 
to the tribes for an additional four months, to propagate Sunni 
Islam.” 

. In 1895, Sa'id Effendi traveled from Baghdad to Istanbul to submit 
a report to the Sublime Porte on Samarra’, in which he warned that 
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the town had become the headquarter of mujtahids, whom the 
Shi‘is regarded as their spiritual sovereigns. He described Samarra 
as the center of sedition in Iraq, explicitly blaming Mirza Hasan 
Shirazi for having fomented sedition between more than 100,000 
Sunni and Shi'i households six months earlier. He boasted that 
he had personally gone to Samarra to suppress the uprising and 
had even had a positive influence on the mujtahids. During his 
long stay there, he acquired much experience in dealing with local 
conditions and discovered secrets relating to Shi‘i activities, as he 
put it. 

Sa‘id Effendi complained that the mujtahids in Najaf and 
Karbala’ had received huge amounts of money from all over the 
Shi'i world. Consequently, they were able to train, finance, and 
send their students to the surrounding tribes. By exploiting the 
tribesmen's ignorance about religion, the Shi'is propagated their 
own doctrines and converted the tribes to Shi‘ism. Concurrently, 
they encouraged the tribesmen to rebel against the state, thus 
causing financial losses to the government. Following forty years 
of these activities, he added, there were no Sunnis left among the 
settled and tribal people of Najaf, Karbala’, and Kazimiyya. In 
more recent years, the Shi‘is have sought to convert the 100,000 
Sunnis of Samarra’. If this persists, all of Iraq will become Shi‘i, 
which in turn will cause huge problems for the state. In fact, the 
spread of sedition eased to some extent after the death of Hasan 
Shirazi. But, Sa‘id Effendi was certain that another, more eligible 
mujtahid would be chosen as leader, in accordance with the rules of 
their sect. Sa‘id Effendi proposed to take advantage of the vacuum 
created by Shirazi’s death to send roving preachers to preach and 
teach Sunni Islam to the tribes in order to avert “possible dangers.” 
Even converted Shi‘is would then revert to Sunni Islam. If so, Sa‘id 
Effendi argued, state revenues would double or even treble.? 


. Discussions in a cabinet meeting held fifteen years later, in 


1328/1913, show that financial difficulties continued to hamper 
government attempts to stop the spread of the Shi'a in the prov- 
ince. Previously, five chosen mudarrisun had been sent from 
Istanbul with salaries of 5,000 qurush each to preach among the 
tribes. They were unsuccessful, however. Subsequently, the gover- 
nor appointed nine local teachers, with a 500-qurush salary each, 
as well as a head teacher with a salary of 1,500 qurush, to preach 
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among the tribes in Basra. As these measures, too, failed to pro- 
duce the desired outcome, the cabinet decided to cancel all alloca- 
tions and divert the funds to the Sunni madrasas in Iraq. 
However, along with the salaries of the roving teachers, the salaries 
of the settled teachers of the Samarra madrasa were also reduced, 
and the provincial budget was cut back. The stipends for the one 
hundred students, however, 5,000 qurush in total, were not 
revoked. 

The two teachers at Samarra’, ‘Abbas and ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
wired their complaints to Istanbul, expressing their fear that the 
students would be dispersed. The governor, who also opposed 
the Sublime Porte's decision, argued that the roving teachers were 
essential for teaching the Sunni doctrines to “ignorant tribal 
people,” particularly, he claimed, as the system had proved itself 
for years.” He also argued that an increase in the number of 
Sunni Wama in the province was indispensable to counter the 
Shi'i ulama and “correct” their beliefs, and that the madrasa stu- 
dents must not be dispersed.” 


Conclusions 


An in-depth study of the Ottoman measures against Shi'i expansion in 
the province of Baghdad in the nineteenth century is beyond the scope 
of this chapter. Rather, my aim is to show the enormous difficulties that 
the Ottoman government faced in this struggle since the growth of the 
Shi'a could seemingly not be prevented, as the provincial Ottoman 
authorities themselves admitted. In his reports to the Sublime Porte, 
Nejib Pasha repeatedly complained that the Shi'is were systematically 
spreading throughout the province. The same anxieties were reflected in 
numerous reports by officials in the province nearly fifty years later. 
There appear to have been many reasons for the failure of the 
Ottomans to reign in Shi'i expansion, among others the difficulties they 
faced when dealing with Shi'i economic capacity and propagation skills 
in the province. The main reason for the spread of the Shia was 
undoubtedly the enthusiasm and attachment of the population to the 
‘Atabat, which was strongly promoted in Shi'i literature. Indeed, Shi'i 
visitations to the ‘Atabat were not an issue in the nineteenth century only, 
since the Ottomans had been forced to confront it in earlier centuries as 
well. Historically, it was deeply rooted in social and religious practices, 
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and had profound political consequences, as shown in the various clauses 
concerning pilgrimage in the agreements between the Ottomans and the 
Safavids-Qajars. The century-old visitations to ‘Atabat generated eco- 
nomic activities in the Shi‘i centers, which gave the Shi‘i population a 
clear advantage in the province. 

The financial power of the ama’ also played a crucial role in facilitat- 
ing the dissemination of the Shi'i creed. The Ottoman governor reported 
that Hasan Shirazi used to receive 10,000 lira, in addition to the funds 
transferred from Iran. As Litvak has pointed out, Mortaza Ansari's 
(d. 1854) annual income amounted to ca. £9,000 sterling.9 If the Oudh 
bequest is added to this sum total, the Shii wama in the Baghdad 
Province appear to have received about 20,000 lira annually in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. This amounted to nearly 20 percent of 
the entire income of the governmental endowments in the province in 
the 1880s. Meanwhile, as mentioned above, the Ottomans were having 
difficulties building even one Sunni madrasa at a cost of 1,000 lira, and 
with an annual budget of 630 lira. They were even at pains to balance 
the annual budget of 111.6 lira for the ibtidaiye and rushdiye schools. 

Overall, the Ottoman establishment, which was plagued by bureau- 
cratic infighting, lethargy, and financial difficulties, could not cope with 
the missionary zeal and resources that the Shi'i ulama invested in con- 
verting the tribes in Ottoman Iraq. Concurrently, the internal disloca- 
tions most tribes had to face as a result of the sedentarization process 
made them more receptive to Shi‘i missionary calls, and made the 
Ottoman task of slowing down the conversion process more difficult. 

The centralized nature of the Shi'i leadership, headed by the Supreme 
Source of Emulation (Marja‘ Taqlid), clearly benefited the Shi‘is, a 
development that deeply troubled the authorities. The Shii ulama; led 
by a top Marja‘, were able to spend huge amounts of money, whereas 
the Ottoman officials were struggling hopelessly against the bureaucracy 
for control of already limited financial resources. One can therefore 
argue that, faced with the financial advantages of the Shi'is, the 
Ottomans stood litde chance of stopping the Shi'is from spreading in 
the province. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Religious Extremism and Ecumenical 
Tendencies in Modern Iraqi Shi'ism 


Amatzia Baram 


Introduction 


After the British army completed the occupation of Iraq in November 
1918, and throughout the existence of the modern Iraqi state, grass-root 
cooperation, coexistence, and even intermarriage between Sunni and 
Shi'i Arabs became commonplace in the large cities—theological differ- 
ences notwithstanding. And yet, the political, let alone ecumenical, 
cooperation between Sunni and Shi'i religious establishments remained 
limited. From the early 1930s, senior Shi'i clergy spearheaded the politi- 
cal struggle of their community for equality, while their Sunni counter- 
parts remained on the sidelines. Although both religious establishments 
became deeply wary of the rise of the Communist Party and secularism 
(let alone atheism) in Iraqi society in the late 1940s, they confronted 
this threat to their interests and beliefs almost entirely single-handedly. 
Over the last ninety years, from the end of Ottoman rule in Iraq after 
World War I until the present, government policies at times encouraged 
clerics to promote Sunni-Shi‘i cooperation, but there were only three 
meaningful and clear-cut cases of clerical-initiated Sunni-Shi'i coopera- 
tion, bordering on ecumenism. All these initiatives, however, came from 
the most radically anti-secular and anti-Western flanks of the Shiʻ reli- 
gious establishment. The hallmark of each and every instance of 
meaningful clerical Sunni-Shi'i cooperation in Iraq has, without excep- 
tion, been radicalism and extremist political activism. This chapter 
focuses on these three cases. 
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Ayatullah Shirazi, Shi‘i-Sunni Cooperation, and the 1920 Revolt 


It was the Karbala -based Ayatullah Muhammad Tagi al-Shirazi, chief 
marja‘ (or source of emulation, the most senior religious authority) of 
Iraq since 1919, who started the tradition of extremist political activ- 
ism in modern Iraq. In the spring of 1920, Shirazi—supported by 
other Shi'i clerics—demanded that the British appoint a son of al- 
Husayn, the old (Sunni) Sharif of Mecca, as king of independent 
Iraq-Mesopotamia. His intention was to have a Hashimite prince as 
titular king, who would follow the clerics’ instructions. Later on the 
British did crown a Hashimite prince, but within a very different sys- 
tem: King Faysal I reigned over a fairly secular quasi-constitutional state 
that was effectively placed under British tutelage. This happened only 
after the Shi‘i clerical establishment had declared war on the British 
occupation. In the spring of that year, Shirazi and Muhammad al-Sadr 
encouraged their flock in Baghdad to join their Sunni coreligionists 
in prayer meetings in order to demonstrate political unity against the 
British. Joint prayers and political rallies took place in a number of 
Sunni and Shi‘i mosques and in private homes in Baghdad, creating 
the impression of a united Islamic Arab-Iraqi front.’ Having thus 
supported Sunni-Shi‘i anti-British political cooperation, Shirazi then 
published a fatwa providing the theological legitimation of the anti- 
British revolt that erupted in the Shi‘i south in late June 1920. The 
ecumenical tendency trickled down from the mujtahids (i.e., senior 
Shi‘i clerics) to the poets, Sunnis, as well as Shi‘is, who popularized 
it and thus helped it reach the grass roots. Thus, for example, the 
poem of the Sunni poet Habib al-‘Ubaydi, from Mosul, became 
extremely popular among the Shi‘is during the revolt: 


What can we possibly say on the day of Recompense 

To the Prophet of the Right Path, the Father of al-Zahra (Fatimah, wife 
of Imam ‘Ali, mother of Imams al-Hasan and al-Husayn] 

And [to] the Oppressed Martyr in Karbala [al-Husayn] 

And to the Imam of the Right Path in Samarra’ [the Imam Mahdi, the 
Expected Redeemer]? 

That we wanted the English for a guardian [Mandatory power]? 

Dont say: Ja fariyya [i.e.: Twelve Shi'a], Hanafiyya [a Sunni school of 
jurisprudence], 

Dont say Shafi iyya [another Sunni school], Zaydiyya [a moderate 

Shi‘i sect] 
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We are all united by Muhammad" shari‘a 

And it rejects the Western Patronage [the Mandate] 

We are sick and tired of the [British?] policy of division 
And we are being guided to the same road . . ? 


As historian ‘Ali al-Wardi pointed out, the Shi'is of Iraq interpreted this 
as the “Sunni recognition of the right of Imam ‘Ali to the Caliphate” — 
namely as successor of the Prophet rather than of his three predecessors, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman.’ This popular feeling among the Shi'is 
reflected an erroneous perception of the meaning of the joint Sunni- 
Shi'i prayers and gatherings: the Sunnis did not ascribe any theological 
importance to those joint activities. In other words, the Sunnis never 
went as far as recognizing ‘Ali’s right to be the first caliph. And yet, this 
Shi interpretation of Sunni intent demonstrated the depth of Shi'i 
yearning for such Sunni recognition, which helped initiate what was to 
be a short-lived reconciliation. 

Shirazi died during the revolt. Even though the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, a number of senior Shi'i clerics remained intransigent; some of 
them were eventually exiled by the British authorities. Shirazi's and his 
colleagues confrontational approach played an important role, finally 
moving the British toward a policy of Sunni empowerment in Iraq. 
Thus, despite the fact that it was mostly Shi'i blood that was spilt, while 
the Sunnis played only a marginal role in the uprising, the fruits of the 
revolt fell into Sunni hands. The British preferred a ruling Sunni elite 
in the new state, not only because the Sunnis had been less aggressive 
during the uprising, but for other no less important, reasons. The 
British were acquainted with Iraqi Sunni ex-Ottoman officers and with 
the Sunni family of the sharif of Mecca with whom they cooperated in 
the Arab Revolt against the Ottomans. In addition, the Sunni officers 
and officials also had received a more comprehensive Western education; 
they were relatively secular and, as the British saw it, rational. At the 
same time, the British officials felt totally estranged from and distrustful 
of the powerful and radical Shi'i religious leadership. After the revolt, 
relations between the two Islamic sects deteriorated; it would take some 
sixty years before another Shi'i cleric again attempted ecumenism. 

In fact, the Sunni-Shi'i estrangement was very much in evidence, 
even during the joint Sunni-Shi'i prayer sessions and rallies of May 1920 
in Baghdad. Most of the Sunni traditional leaders of Baghdad, which 
was destined to become the capital of the new state, were apprehensive 
of the tribal surge: the bulk of military anti-British activity during the 
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revolt took place in the tribal areas, mainly in the Shi'i south, but also 
in the Sunni west (Dulaym) and north (Mosul). City dwellers still 
remember the tribal forays into their cities, which resulted in looting, 
arson, and murder. Fear of a repeat was palpable. On another level, the 
traditional city elite were also highly suspicious of the new political 
culture of mass demonstrations that threatened their role as leaders of 
the community. They abhorred the wave of fanatical religiosity and 
ecumenical fervor, and did not trust the Shi‘i religious establishment, 
which they regarded as a competing elite that propagated a rival theo- 
logical message. ‘Ali al-Wardi describes it as follows: 


[M]any of Baghdad’s dignitaries and its educated class were unhappy in 
their hearts about those [Sunni-Shi'i] parties, but they were forced to 
attend it . . . fearing that otherwise the masses would be furious ... 
[accusing them of being] kuffar [infidels] and traitors . . .4 


The anti-British joint Sunni-Shi‘i Islamic revolt of 1920 became the 
most important component of the nation-building project in Iraq, 
starting with the monarchy and ending with the Bath regime. Even 
today (Summer 2011) both Sunni and Shi‘i radical activists are still 
using the 1920 revolt to inspire Muslim Iraqis to engage once again in 
a united struggle against the Americans. It is etched in the memory of 
every Iraqi as the apex of Iraqi national unity, at least as far as Arab 
Sunni and Shi'i solidarity is concerned. Despite Sunni fears of Shi'i 
clerical ascendancy and tribal success, this memory in itself is quite 
accurate: Sunni-Shi‘i popular cooperation during the revolt is indeed 
undeniable. Nevertheless, the very fact that various Iraqi regimes, espe- 
cially after the downfall of the monarchy, felt compelled to dwell so 
often and with such intensity on the brief period of cooperation 
between the two sects is in itself evidence of how far the two communi- 
ties eventually drifted apart. No less important is the fact that the Shi‘ 
community learned a crucial lesson from the revolt—a lesson they did 
not share with their Sunni compatriots, however. By the early 1930s, 
their leaders had already concluded that fighting the British had been 
a serious mistake, because it impelled the latter to hand power to the 
Sunnis on a silver platter. This lesson became relevant once more in 
2003. Most Shi'i religious leaders decided that, regardless of their emo- 
tional and theological reservations, they must cooperate with the occu- 
pier in order not to repeat the setback they had suffered in the 1920s. 
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Led by Grand Ayatullah ‘Ali al-Sistani, the most senior Shi'i clerics of 
Iraq accepted the American occupation as a necessary evil. They sup- 
ported the democratization process, implemented with the help of 
American soldiers, and urged their flock to participate in the 2005 
elections. They were certain that massive participation would guarantee 
a Shi'i victory, which would turn the tables on their Sunni compatriots— 
and they were right. 


Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr: Shi^i-Sunni Ambivalent Ecumenism 


In the fall of 1957, Hujjat al-Islam Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr estab- 
lished the Da‘wa Islamic Party.” His efforts to recruit Sunnis met with 
only limited success, as only very few joined the party. Political coopera- 
tion with Sunni fundamentalist parties, like the Muslim Brothers and 
Hizb al-Tahrir, too showed no significant progress. This was hardly sur- 
prising. Politically speaking, Sunni religious parties had to consider the 
consequences of success: even the demise at the hands of Sunni and Shi'i 
Islamists of a hated secular and ferocious regime like that of the Bath 
would have meant Shi‘i dominance in Iraq. This was a price most Sunni 
fundamentalists were not prepared to pay. In their view, a secular, essen- 
tially Sunni, rule was preferable to a religious Shi'i one. In addition, 
attending Sadr's lectures in Najaf would inevitably breed a profound 
feeling of unease in Sunni fundamentalists. Thus, in a series of lectures 
in the mid-1960s, he addressed the issue of devotion and sacrifice to 
true Islam. His supreme example was ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, the First Shi‘i 
Imam whom he contrasted with ‘Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid: 


Harun al-Rashid whom we are cursing day and night [author's italics] 
because he sank in love for the temporal world [a world of] lofty 
castles, .. . luxuries. . . leadership, Caliphate, rule that stretched to the 
end of the earth . . . [However], to keep this world he arrested Musa bin 
Jafar [al-Kazim, the seventh Imam of the Shi‘is].° 


According to the Shi'i narrative, Harun al-Rashid eventually ordered 
that Musa al-Kazim, who had been his prisoner for several years, be 
poisoned. Most Sunnis, with the exception of the Wahhabi sect, do not 
perceive eulogies of ‘Ali bin Abi Talib as offensive. Comparing him 
favorably with Harun al-Rashid is rather more problematic, but is nev- 
ertheless still acceptable to most. Cursing al-Rashid on the other hand 
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is definitely something no Sunni can possibly be indifferent to, espe- 
cially in Iraq. 

Iraqi Sunnis are particularly proud of the golden age of Harun al- 
Rashid, who ruled the vast ‘Abbasid Empire from Baghdad. But this is 
not all. In an introduction to a history of the Shi'a written by ‘Abdullah 
al-Fayyad, a well-known Iraqi Shi‘i historian, Sadr reiterated the tradi- 
tional Shi‘i view that ‘Ali was the rightful heir of the Prophet 
Muhammad, that would have estranged Sunnis. By implication, he also 
exposed his plans for the modern Shi‘is of Iraq through the description 
of the historical role of the Shi‘i imams. Sadr's treatment of the role of 
the Shi‘i imams was even more difficult for Sunnis to stomach. 


Defining Sunni rule after ‘Ali’s death as a “deviation” was offensive to 
all Sunnis. But even more problematic was the takeover theme. Sadr's 
historical analysis was very pertinent, and still is today, in Iraq. Even 
though al-Fayyad’s book was published nine years before Khomeini’s 
revolution in Tehran, many readers suspect Sadr of preparing the neces- 
sary “conscious popular bases" for a Shi'i revolution in Iraq. Quite pos- 
sibly, the fact that the Bath regime started cracking down on Sadrs 
Dawa Islamic Party in 1970 was no coincidence. That it was Sadr's 
intention to somehow give expression to what eventually became known 
as Khomeini principle of the absolute “rule of the jurist"—even before 
Khomeini himself gave it publicity—emerges from Sadr's proposal for 
an Iranian constitution, which he made public some ten years later, in 
the spring of 1979. He was absolutely clear about the role of the marjas 
the supreme spiritual Shi'i authority, who in the absence of the hidden 
imam was the legitimate expression of Islam. The marja‘ was legally the 
General Deputy of the [Expected] Imam. Consequently, the marja‘ was 
the supreme representative of the state and the supreme commander of 
the armed forces.’ By emphasizing that the marjas an exclusively Shi'i 
title, was the leader of Islam in general, Sadr implied that the marja‘ 
was also a preeminent Sunni leader. This is far from being an ecumeni- 
cal approach. In fact, the very concept of clerical political leadership is 
alien to Sunni Islam. 

This does not mean that Sadr made no ecumenical attempts to 
establish Shi‘i-Sunni cooperation. His two most popular volumes, which 
deal with the Islamic approach to economics and political philosophy 
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and its preponderance over Marxism and capitalism, are ecumenical in 
that they skirt around Sunni-Shi'i differences. In addition, when he 
founded the Da‘wa Party, Sadr made it compulsory for every new mem- 
ber to read the writings of the Egyptian Sayyid Qutb, especially his 
popular and revolutionary treatises Ma alim fi al-Tariq and Al-Tasawwur 
al-Islami.’ Indeed, while on the theological, moral, and emotional levels, 
Sadr was an ardent Shi'i and clearly an anti-Sunni agitator; on the intel- 
lectual and political levels, he became essentially ecumenical. He realized 
that he needed strong Sunni support to topple the secular regime in 
Iraq. Soon after Khomeini’s February 1979 ascendancy to power in Iran, 
Sadr started calling upon his disciples and followers to demonstrate 
against the Bath regime. As a result, he was placed under house arrest 
in June 1979. From there he sent his supporters two messages in the 
hope that they would spread them widely among both Iraq’s Sunnis and 
Shi‘is. The message was profoundly ecumenical: 


O my dear Iraqi people, O the formidable people! I am addressing you 
in this sad hour of your test and jihad life, all your sects . . . your Arabs 
and Kurds, your Sunnis and your Shi‘is, because the test does not dif- 
ferentiate between [Islamic] sects and ethnicities . . . Since I knew myself 
and my responsibility . . . I dedicated myself to the Sunni and the Shi‘i 
alike . . . .and I have not lived . . . for anything but Islam . . . I am thus 
with you, O my Sunni brother and son, as I am with you, O my Shi'i 
brother and son, I am with both of you to the extent that you are with 
Islam and to the extent that you are... [committed] to save Iraq from 
the nightmare of [Ba'thi] oppression. The idol-Satan [Saddam Husayn] 
and his henchmen are trying to persuade our pure Sunni sons that the 
issue is that of Shia and Sunna . . . I want to tell you, O [Sbi'i] sons of 
Ali and al-Husayn and [Sunni] sons of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar that the 
battle is not between the Shi'is and a Sunni rule! The Sunni rule represented 
by the Rightly Guided Caliphs [Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman] and based 
on Islam and justice, Ali used his sword to protect it! [authors emphasis] . . . 
The present rule [in Iraq] is not a Sunni rule, even though the hege- 
monic clique belongs . . . to the Sunna, because a Sunni rule is not that 
which is controlled by a man born to Sunni parents. Rather, it is the 
rule of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar that is challenged by the tyrants in Iraq 
today.? 


Sadr paid with his life for his all-out attack on Saddam Husayn and the 
Bath regime. Though there is reason to believe that he sought martyr- 
dom in the hope that his death would ignite a Shi'i revolt, this did not 
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happen. Still, his political ecumenism seems to have influenced his 
young paternal cousin, Ayatullah Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr. 


Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr: “The Second Martyr” 


In April 1998, eighteen years almost to the day after Saddam Husayn 
executed Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr, Muhammad Sadiq received permis- 
sion from the Iraqi president to open his mosque in Kufa for the first 
communal Friday prayer in many years. The requirement that the ruler 
be mentioned favorably in sermons was sufficient to dissuade senior 
Shi'i clerics from initiating such communal prayers. For its part, the 
regime feared that communal prayers might be used by activist preachers 
to incite the public against it. Allowing Sadiq al-Sadr to introduce the 
Friday prayer was the Bath regime’s reward for six years of service. 
While they refrained from open confrontation with the regime, the 
senior Shi'i clerics also avoided maintaining close contact with it. Sadiq 
al-Sadr was different. Since 1992 he was widely considered a willing 
collaborator with Saddam Husayn, and the permission to open his 
mosque for Friday prayers was seen as confirmation of this perception. 
Not surprisingly, this won Sadiq al-Sadr bitter criticism from his col- 
leagues. In his sermons, Sadr oscillated between paying lip service to the 
regime and confrontation. Even though his criticism of the regime was 
far milder than that of his deceased cousin, by February 1999 even this 
proved too much for the regime and al-Sadr was assassinated, together 
with two of his sons. In his forty-fifth, and last Friday prayer, on 
February 19, 1999, Sadr reminded his audience that “many of our 
Sunni brethren, ‘ama’ as well as laymen” had attended his Friday 
gatherings in the Kufa mosque, adding that he had preached to the 
Sunnis “friendship and cooperation.” “The truth is,” he disclosed, “that 
the response was clear and pleasing and results were the best."!? 
Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr had embarked on a number of ecumenical 
initiatives. Not only did he conduct Sunni-Shi'i prayers in his Kufa 
mosque but he also encouraged his Shi'i followers to pray under the 
leadership of Sunni imams. Reportedly, he wanted to be the leader of 
all Iraqs Muslims, Sunnis and Shi'is alike.!! In late 1998, he started to 
level public criticism at the regime, demanding the release of Shi'i 
ulama and students of the hawza who had been imprisoned by the 
regimes security organs. It may well be that the combination of his 
criticism of the regime and his attempts to unite Sunni and Shi'i believ- 
ers against the regime sealed his fate. 
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Like his cousin, Muhammad Sadiq left behind him a highly ambiva- 
lent legacy with regard to Shi'i-Sunni relations. It may well be that 
whenever he realized that Sunnis were among his listeners, he would 
skirt around sensitive topics. Indeed, a good part of his sermons con- 
tained nothing that Sunnis could consider offensive. Quite often, how- 
ever, his Shi‘i identity was inseparably intertwined with anti-Sunni 
barbs. 

On the first Friday prayer, on April 17, 1998, Sadr opened the ser- 
mon with a blessing to all twelve Shi‘i Imams. Seen from a Sunni point 
of view, some of the traditional Shi‘i titles he used for the imams and 
the Prophet’s family were problematic: “God, pray for ‘Ali, the Leader 
of the Believers (Amir al-Mu'minin) and the Prince Regent (wasiyy) of 
the Messenger of God; for Fatima al-Zahra, the Mistress, (sayyida) of 
the women of both worlds . . . and for the Expected Mahdi.” !? The title 
Amir al-Mu'minin is acceptable to Sunnis for a caliph, as was ‘Ali, but 
not the title of Prince Regent. Fatima, on her part, being the Prophet’s 
daughter, is loved by Sunnis as well as by Shi‘is, though the Sunnis dont 
regard her as the supreme mistress of all women in this world and 
the next. 

On November 6, 1998, two days after Imam ‘Ali’s birthday, Sadr 
dedicated the khutba of the thirtieth week of his Friday prayers to 
the First Shi‘i Imam. He asserted that only ‘Ali was suitable to 
become the Prophet’s replacement (khalifa). He informed his listeners 
that in the Qur’an God said: “And whoso disputeth with thee concern- 
ing him [‘Ali and his household], after the knowledge which hath come 
unto thee, say [unto him]: Come! We will summon our sons and your 
sons, and our women and your women... then we will pray humbly 
and invoke the curse of Allah upon those who lie” (Sura 3, Al ‘Imran, 
verse 61). Indeed, this is one of the Qur’anic verses that in Shi‘i tradi- 
tion have served to prove that God appointed ‘Ali (by implication) as 
the Prophet’s replacement. Sunnis, of course, see no connection 
between this verse and ‘Ali and his household. But Sadr had no doubt 
that “there is no criterion for this verse among men except for ‘Ali, and 
among women except for Fatima, and among sons but al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn.”!° If one accepts this view, then certainly the Sunnis—all 
of whom dispute it because they believe that the three caliphs who 
preceded ‘Ali were great historical figures—are cursed by Allah. 
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Sadr also informed his audience that on page 106 of his book Tarikh 
ma bad al-zuhur [The history of what (will come) after the appearance 
(of the Mahdi)], he had quoted Shi‘i medieval sources, according to 
which the Prophet named the Imam Mahdi (who was born some 240 
years after the Prophets death) “the replacement of God” (khalifat 
Allah), while the first caliph Abu Bakr was titled only “the replacement 
of God's messenger” (khalifat rasul allah). Considering the Mahdi as 
God-like can only be seen by Sunnis as idol worshipping. Unlike the 
three first caliphs, Sadr reminded his audience, the Mahdi was omni- 
scient and infallible (ma sum). 


Sadr launched even more direct attacks against other historical figures 
admired by Sunnis, most prominently the caliphs al-Mamun and al- 
Mutawakkil, whom he accused of causing the death of the Eighth and 
Tenth Shi'i Imams, respectively.? For those ‘Abbasid caliphs and their 
henchmen, Sadr used the term nasibin, which literally means “swin- 
dlers,” “tricksters,” but in this context indicates hateful Sunni bigots.!° 
Like his martyred paternal cousin, Muhammad Baqir, Muhammad 
Sadiq al-Sadr too had an account to settle with Caliph Harun al-Rashid, 
whose era the Sunnis regard as the golden age of the Islamic empire. He 
portrayed Harun as a Sunni bigot who planned to kill a certain wazir 
(minister) of his, only because the latter was Shi‘i, and of eventually 
murdering Imam Musa al-Kazim. Thus, Muhammad Sadiq insisted, the 
‘Abbasid caliph had performed an assault on all the Shi‘is and on God 
himsel£." It would seem that Sadr was unable to overcome his anti- 
Sunni sentiments, so that his offer of reconciliation could not be taken 
seriously by those Sunnis who had accepted his invitation. Indeed, in 
the records of the Sunni religious parties, there is no mention at all of 
Sadr’s ecumenical initiatives. 


Muqtada al-Sadr: Ecumenism or Political Cooperation? 


Muqtada al-Sadr, the youngest of Muhammad Sadiq’s three sons, remained 
passive under Saddam Husayn, except for the fact that he kept his father’s 
vast social, educational, and fund-raising network operational. The Bath 
regime kept a close watch on him, but they apparently judged that he 
lacked courage, and would hence not cause trouble. Killing him would 
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serve no useful purpose, as he did not pose a threat to the regime. When 
Baghdad was occupied by the American troops, Muqtada al-Sadr and his 
late father’s well-entrenched Sadrist Movements instantly emerged as the 
leading anti-American force among the Shi‘is. A few weeks after the down- 
fall of the Bath regime, cooperation with radical anti-American Sunnis 
became the cornerstone of his political and military activities. His main 
message was no longer directed at the remnants of the defeated regime 
but, rather, against those who had freed the Iraqi Shi‘is from Saddam 
Husayns yoke. For a short while, cooperation with some of Iraqs most 
radical Sunni Islamist insurgents looked promising. During the battle 
between U.S. Marines and the Sunni insurgents in Falluja in April 2004, 
Muqtada al-Sadr started his own insurrection in Sadr City. The timing of 
the Mahdi Army insurrection was most probably coincidental, since it 
came mainly as a reaction to badly calculated American action. In addi- 
tion, the Mahdi Army also sent food and medicines to the Sunnis of 
Falluja. According to one source, the Sunni insurgents reciprocated toward 
the end of April 2004 by sending some weapons and fighters to help the 
Mahdi Army in its struggle against the American forces in Baghdad and 
Najaf.'? This was the first time that political discussions took place 
between the two anti-American forces. Though cooperation subsided after 
a few weeks, it did achieve its purpose in the sense that the American 
leadership was now unwilling to conduct a battle on both fronts. Politically 
it had become too risky: fighting both Sunni and Shi'i insurgents at the 
same time could unite most Iraqis against the American occupation.” 
When Muqtada al-Sadr initiated his second major confrontation with the 
American forces in August of the same year, this time mainly in Najaf, 
Sunni insurgents from Anbar again sent him some weapons and ammuni- 
tion. Occasional meetings and discussions have since taken place 
between Muqtada al-Sadrs people and some Sunni radicals, especially 
representatives of the Sunni Association of Muslim Scholars (Hayat al- 
‘Ulama al-Muslimin). As far as one can judge, these discussions led 
nowhere: indeed, there seems to have been very little evidence of military 
cooperation after August 2004. 

Following large-scale attacks by Sunni insurgents, mainly by Abu 
Mus‘ab al-Zarqawi's organization, against Shi‘i civilians, small-scale 
retaliatory actions were carried out by armed Shi'i groups. The attackers 
could not be identified. They were mostly members of police com- 
mando units, whose affiliation to any of the Shi‘i militias remained 
unclear. Almost without exception, the Shi‘ religious leadership, from 
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the most senior Grand Ayatullah ‘Ali al-Sistani to the most junior 
clerics, repeatedly called upon the Shi'is not to retaliate. In that respect, 
Muqtada al-Sadr was no exception. However, this remarkable restraint 
came to an abrupt end following the destruction, possibly at the hands 
of al-Qa'ida insurgents, of the ‘Askari Shrine in Samarra in February 
2006. The destruction was perceived by the Shi‘is in general and the 
Mahdi Army in particular as a major assault on their most cherished 
symbol, the very place whence the Twelfth Imam, the Expected Mahdi, 
disappeared in the ninth century. Many Iraqi Shi'is believe that this is 
also where the Mahdi will reveal himself at the end of time. After the 
Samarra disaster, Muqtada al-Sadr’s men organized retaliatory attacks 
even though he had never actually called upon his militia to attack 
Sunnis. They attacked Sunni mosques, expelled Sunnis from mixed 
neighborhoods, and served as death squads, indiscriminately killing 
Sunnis, reportedly 34,000 people in 2006 alone.?! For months Muqtada 
al-Sadr remained silent, as he was apparently embroiled in an awkward 
situation. On the one hand, like his father and his father's cousin, 
Muqtada understood only too well that without Sunni cooperation he 
had no chance of becoming the next leader of Iraq. His strategic goal 
remained the establishment of some kind of partnership with the most 
radical anti-American Islamist Sunni forces. On the other hand, such 
partnership was not possible while Salafi and Wahhabi anti-Shi'i terror- 
ist groups operated under the umbrella of the Islamic State of Iraq 
organization (which included al-Qa'ida in Iraq). Cooperation might be 
achieved with indigenous, less radically, anti-Shi‘i Islamist groups. 
What made such partnership, or any stable partnership with Sunni 
Islamists, impossible between 2006 and 2008 was the fact that his sol- 
diers were up in arms against their Sunni countrymen. Although there 
is no clear evidence that he ordered the massacre of Sunnis, it is quite 
certain that he allowed the uninhibited murder rampage to go on. Only 
when he felt that the rage among the Shi‘is was receding, did he 
intervene. 

The first signs of this intervention came in early spring 2007 when 
Muqtada al-Sadr denounced—from his apparent place of refuge in 
Iran—the militiamen who had killed Sunnis and promised to reveal 
their names and expel them from the movement. In reality, however, no 
names were made known and no one was expelled. He apparently real- 
ized that giving orders from Tehran would not have stopped the massa- 
cres. Still, he once again tried to demonstrate Sunni-Shi'i unity on the 
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fourth anniversary of the American occupation of Baghdad. Again, from 
his refuge, he called upon his followers to demonstrate peacefully in 
Baghdad and Najaf for the full evacuation of U.S. forces. This time he 
was more successful. On April 9, 2007, thousands of Sadr supporters 
marched from Kufa and entered Najaf. They carried only national Iraqi 
flags, avoiding any sign of particular Shi‘i or Sadrist affiliation. The 
demonstration was indeed a peaceful one; the most striking fact was that 
among the throngs of Shi'i demonstrators were also a few men wearing 
the attire of Sunni clerics. The demonstrators enthusiastically stamped 
on American and Israeli flags.?? Whether they were indeed Sunni clerics 
or not was of little importance: by parading people who looked like 
Sunni clerics, Muqtada al-Sadr demonstrated his commitment to Shi‘i- 
Sunni ecumenism, exploiting the anti-American (and anti-Israeli) senti- 
ments on which he could rely as a convenient political platform for 
Sunni-Shi‘i cooperation. The “Doomed [also: Ominous] Trinity” 
(al-thaluth al-mashum), namely, the United States, Britain, and Israel, 
had served his father well as reliable hate objects when the latter strove 
to attract Sunni support, as they had Saddam Husayn when he tried to 
win Shi‘i support. 

In March—April 2007, the Iraqi army and coalition forces decided 
that the only way to minimize terrorist attacks was to wall off some 
Baghdad neighborhoods. The UN reported that from the onset of the 
sectarian mayhem a year earlier, at least 700,000 people were driven 
from their homes. But no sooner had the plan become public than a 
storm of protest erupted across the political spectrum. Sunni and Shi‘i 
politicians alike denounced the barriers for splitting up Baghdad into 
cantons and widening the sectarian gap. Iraq’s press compared it to the 
“apartheid wall” dividing Israel from the West Bank. This provided 
Muqtada al-Sadr with an ideal cause célèbre. He promised to stand 
"shoulder to shoulder" with the Sunnis despite the fact that his Mahdi 
Army militias had often attacked Baghdad’s Sunni communities.” 

A few weeks later, Muqtada al-Sadr, apparently encouraged by his 
initial success, returned from his self-imposed exile. On Friday, May 
25, 2007, he delivered his first sermon at his father’s Kufa mosque. It 
was a fiercely anti-American speech; Muqtada al-Sadr had resurfaced 
in a new guise, namely as an Iraqi nationalist intent on bridging the 
divide between the warring communities of Shi'is and Sunnis. Muqtada 
al-Sadr coupled his call for an American pullout with the offer of a 
new alliance with Iraqs Sunnis. He blamed the Americans for the 
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infighting among Iraqis, adding that “the invader has separated us,” 
Shi‘is from Sunnis, and that “unity is power and division is weakness.” 
He said he was “extending his hand” to Sunnis, as well as to Iraqi 
Christians, even though his militiamen were those who had killed, 
kidnapped, and driven away Christians and burned their businesses— 
more so than any other militia. He reported that he had ordered the 
Mahdi Army not to attack Sunnis and to end clashes with the Shiite- 
dominated Iraqi army and police, which he described as “our broth- 
ers.” But his strongest appeal was for a new alliance of Shi‘i, Sunnis, 
and Christians. “I want to say now [author's emphasis] that the blood 
of Sunnis is forbidden to everyone,” he said. “They are our brothers 
in religion and in nationality . . . And let our Christian brothers know 
that Islam is a friend to our minorities and to other faiths, and seeks 
dialogue with them.””4 

At the same time, however, Mahdi Army units continued to expel 
Sunnis from mixed neighborhoods. Even so, some Sunni politicians and 
insurgents were ready to renew the dialogue. “We think there is some pos- 
sibility to have a closer relationship,” said Husayn al-Falluji, an Islamist 
legislator of the Iraqi Accordance Front, the largest Sunni political bloc.” 


* * * 


On August 29, 2007, Muqtada al-Sadr ordered a complete six-month 
freeze on all military activities of che Mahdi Army. The order came 
hours after fierce firefights left at least 52 people dead in the Shi'i holy 
city of Karbala’. The hostilities erupted during a pilgrimage celebrating 
the birthday of the Twelfth Shii Imam, Muhammad al-Qasim, the 
Expected Mahdi, on 15 Sha‘ban, when close to a million pilgrims 
flocked to the holy city.” While the main motivation behind the freeze 
was the realization that its savagery caused the Mahdi Army to lose 
much of its support in the Shi'i population, the freeze also helped 
improve relations, both with the American forces and the Sunni popula- 
tion. In February 2008, Muqtada al-Sadr extended the freeze for a fur- 
ther six months.” 

What are Muqtada al-Sadr’s chances of leading a more-or-less stable 
political front with the Sunnis? It is noteworthy that a common front 
was created in 2008—at least to some extent. Together with another 
fundamentalist Shi'i party, the Fadila, and a few Sunni and secular 
opposition groups in parliament, Muqtada al-Sadr forced a reluctant 
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government to include in the Governorates (or Provinces) Law, a clause 
that imposed a timetable for the provincial elections.” 

The common denominators between the politics of Muqtada al-Sadr 
and of radical Sunnis are clear. Even though many Sunnis feared a Shi'i 
onslaught once the American forces left Iraq, some Sunni politicians and 
all the remaining Sunni insurgents demanded an early evacuation of 
U.S. forces, as did Muqtada al-Sadr. 

The differences between Muqtada al-Sadr’s Movement and the 
Sunnis were, nevertheless, quite considerable. Muqtada al-Sadr's people 
would find it almost impossible to allow Sunni ex-Ba'this back into 
government, especially into the Ministry of the Interior and the Armed 
Forces.” Muqtada al-Sadrs close relations with the Iranian regime 
strengthen Sunni suspicions that, in exchange for Iranian money, weap- 
ons, and training, he might be ready to allow massive Iranian infiltration 
into the Iraqi security apparatuses and politics. Finally, the balance 
between religion and state might constitute an additional source of fric- 
tion between the Sadrist Movement and the more secular parties and 
secular insurgents, many of whom are ex-Ba'this. 

Some theological issues, too, may create a sense of alienation between 
Sunnis and the Sadrist Movement. Like his father and his father’s cousin 
before him, Muqtada al-Sadr seems unable to detach himself from a 
long tradition of anti-Sunni feelings, expressed in anti-Umayyad and 
anti-Abbasid rhetoric. In some of his sermons, he attacked the Sunni 
caliphs, much as his father had done. These attacks, however, have not 
reached the media. Often expressed in public is Muqtada al-Sadr's 
obsession with the early return (a/-raja) or the appearance (al-zuhur) of 
the Hidden Imam Mahdi. A few weeks into the occupation of Iraq, he 
established his Jaysh al-Mahdi, a militia whose declared purpose was to 
pave the way for the return of the Mahdi. This gave the militia mem- 
bers, most of whom came from a very low socioeconomic and cultural 
background, a sense of mission, self-importance, and power. It also 
earned them the respect of the Shi‘i public, in particular of those seg- 
ments of society that benefited from the movements activities that 
provided them with security and social support. In 2008, however, 
Muqtada al-Sadr felt that he was losing control of his lawless militia. 
He thus decided—apparently also on the “advice” of his Iranian hosts 
(he was at Qom at the time, involuntarily until 2010)—to disband 
much of the Mahdi Army and turn it into a sociocultural movement. 
He called the new movement al-Mumahhidun, that is, “those who pave 
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the way" for the Imam Mahdi.”” Though it is anybody's guess how 
many of the militiamen truly believed in their mission of paving the 
way, the ambitious name endured over time and seemingly endless 
tribulations. 

Muqtada al-Sadr, for his part, did his best to persuade his militia- 
men that the return of the Mahdi was drawing near. In a conversation 
with a Western journalist in 2003, soon after the downfall of Saddam 
Husayn, one of Muqtada al-Sadr’s trusted lieutenants explained that 
the United States had conquered Iraq in 2003 because the Americans 
knew that the Imam Mahdi was about to reappear in Iraq, from where 
he had disappeared, and that they had decided to kill him before he 
could fulfill his mission.*! It took Muqtada al-Sadr more than three 
years to voice his theory publicly, which he did in his Friday sermon. 
In September 2006, he told his audience that the Pentagon had “a 
complete and massive file on the Expected Imam Mahdi,” and added, 
"It is said that it [the file] lacks only his [the Mahdi's] picture . . . The 
US has been preparing the forces of rapid deployment for a swift 
intervention against the Expected Imam Mahdi and planned the Gulf 
War [of 1991] in order to fill the region with battleships for this pur- 
pose."? Sadrs sermon was published in Al-Iraq News, a reputable 
Web site with no obvious political slant. This amazing disclosure has 
never been denied. As a person who attended Friday prayers led by 
Mugtada al-Sadr at the latters fathers mosque in Kufa told this 
author, by the end of the prayer the public was chanting: “Allahumma! 
Salli ala Muhammad wa Al Muhammad, ‘ajjil farajahu, wal'an adhu- 
wahu, wansur ibnahu: Muqtada Muqtada Muqtada” (O God! Pray for 
Muhammad and his household, hasten His [the Mahdi’s] Return, 
curse His enemy and guard His son: Muqtada . . .). In 2007, Muqtada 
al-Sadr forbade such chanting, apparently because some senior Shi'i 
Ulama in Iran were becoming uneasy about the cult of personality 
surrounding a junior cleric, for all that he was a docile servant of 
Iranian interests. After all, the leading role of the ‘Ulama’ in Shi'i tra- 
dition is merely a guardianship role, and will only last as long as the 
Mahdi is in occultation. Once he is back, they will have discharged 
their duty and lose all the extraordinary privileges they previously 
enjoyed. When Muqtada al-Sadr attempted to convince the public 
that the Mahdi had already arrived, the senior clerics manifestly felt 
threatened. The public showed signs that they were ready to accept 
this amazing claim, and somehow connected Mugtada al-Sadr with 
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the Mahdi. Though they did not exactly believe him to be the Mahdi's 
son, they did believe in some mysterious connection. This was per- 
ceived as a real threat. If he did not shed off this attachment to the 
early return of the Mahdi, Muqtada al-Sadr would run the risk of a 
Sunni rejection. 

Another factor that undermined Muqtada al-Sadr's appeal was a 
growing perception that both his anti-American agitation and Islamist 
agenda had been unsuccessful. He himself admitted in March 2008 in 
an interview to a leading Arabic language newspaper: “I have failed to 
liberate Iraq, and transform its society into an Islamic society.” And 
yet, even in early 2009, despite signs of weakness, his movement’s 
influence in Baghdad and the Shi‘i south was still meaningful, appar- 
ently surpassing that of his main rivals, the Hakim family’s Islamic 
Supreme Council of Iraq (ISCI) and its Badr Brigade militia, and the 
Fadila Party. The Sadrist Movement’s social, economic, and educa- 
tional assets are substantial, as are its powers of intimidation. In the 
March 2010 elections, the Sadrist bloc won 40 seats in the 325- 
Members Iraqi parliament, emerging as a powerful force in the Shi'i 
coalition. The impact of his achievement on Sunni-Shi'i relations in 
Iraq remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Quietists Turned Activists: the Shi'i 
Revolution in Iraq 


Ofra Bengio 


ously to export the Islamic revolution to Iraq via the Iraqi Shi'i 

population, but to no avail. Ironically, it was in the final analysis 
a foreign Christian power, the United States, which triggered, maybe 
inadvertently, such a revolution in the aftermath of the 2003 Gulf War. 
However, the Iraqi revolution differed from the Iranian one in many 
respects: it was carried out from without, not from within; it did not 
have one accepted Iraqi charismatic leader, such as Khomeini, and it 
was not spontaneous. The results were, nonetheless, revolutionary in the 
sense that Islamic political movements came to reign in Iraq and that 
the Shi‘is ascended to power for the first time since the establishment 
of modern Iraq in 1920. 

For decades the Shi‘is played the role of silent majority in Iraq. This 
is not to say that individual Shi‘is did not participate in political activi- 
ties or that their spiritual leaders did not express themselves on various 
sociopolitical issues. Still, Shi‘is could not give full expression to their 
identity in the public space, that the role of the community as a whole 
was quite suppressed despite the fact that they did participate in Iraqi 
governments as individuals, and that, with the exception of a few cases, 
they did not rebel against the Iraqi regimes until 1991, following the 
Shi'i directive of dissimulation (tagiyya). 


E or twenty-five years the Islamic Republic of Iran worked assidu- 
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Challenging the Hegemonic Discourse: 
Shi‘i Discourse in the Diaspora 


The Iraqi Shi'i diaspora, like many other national, ethnic, and religious 
diasporas in history, has played an important role in challenging the 
hegemonic Sunni discourse in Iraq, and in bringing the Shi‘i voice to 
the outside world. Its role was doubly important in Ba‘thi Iraq because 
that regime did its utmost to stifle the Shi‘i voice within and prevent 
any leakage of the Shi'i issue abroad. In such circumstances, Shi'i intel- 
lectuals and other activists in the diaspora became the pioneers of 
change in post-Ba‘thi Iraq. 

In the 1990s, many books were published by Iraqi Shi‘i intellectuals 
in the diaspora, thus helping to shape the Shi‘i discourse and provide 
the intellectual background to the Second Gulf War. In a way, they were 
the precursors of the modern-day Sunni-Shi‘i polemics in the Muslim 
world. Of the many books, I will concentrate on the following: Republic 
of Fear, by Samir al-Khalil, a pseudonym for Kanan Makiya;! Al-Shia 
wal-Dawla al-Qawmiyya fi al-Traq 1914-1990 [The Shia and the 
national (gawmiyya) state in Iraq 1914-1990] by Hasan al-Alawi;? Al-Dhat 
Al-Jariha [The wounded self] by Salim Matar;? and The Arab Shi'a: the 
Forgotten Muslims, by Graham Fuller (an American scholar) and Rend 
Rahim Francke.* The latter, who is of Iraqi origin, was an executive of 
the Iraqi Foundation, a Washington-based organization dedicated to 
democratization in Iraq during the 1990s. 

All four books were published outside Iraq because throughout the 
Bathi era, and to a certain extent even before it, the very word Shi'i 
was taboo, as was any open discussion of Sunni-Shi'i relations. Indeed, 
the subject touched upon deep-rooted identity issues, which both par- 
ties were reluctant to tackle in their public discourse: the Sunnis because 
they were reluctant to admit that they had a problem with the Shi'is, 
for if they did, they might be forced to share power with them; the 
Shi‘is because if they aired their grievances, they might be accused of 
sectarianism (/27/7yya) and lack of patriotism. Thus, a semblance of 
artificial unity was projected to the outside world, while in reality deep- 
seated animosities were brewing between the two parties. The authors 
of the four books dared open this Pandora’s box, each in his own way. 

Makiya’s book touched on the Shi'i issue only in passing and as part 
of his general critique of the Ba‘thi regime. Even so, some of his remarks 
ushered the way to future developments. Makiya maintained that “Iraqi 
nationalism, understood as a sense of identity known as Iraq, does not 
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exist. The mosaic of communities and sects that make up the country 
has never been prepared to sink their differences into a broader sense of 
community, as happened, for example, in Egypt.”” Another point he 
suggested was that “the affinity that the Arab Shi‘ites feel toward Iranian 
Shi‘ism ... in contrast with the Sunni tradition for whom the enmity 
between Persians and Arabs runs deep, further emphasizes the incom- 
patibility between Shi‘ism and Pan-Arabism.” He further maintained 
that “both creeds always have been held together in a political embrace 
rooted in distrust and originating in the question: who am I?"6 

Coming from a secular Western-oriented Shi‘i, these observations 
accentuate the alienation of Iraqi Shi‘is from “official nationalism,” 
namely the Sunni-centered Iraqi nationalism, as well as from an all- 
embracing Pan-Arabism (gawmiyya Arabiyya). Alongside the search for 
identity and sense of belonging, one can detect herein the undeclared 
goal of reshaping relations in the state, which would more clearly reflect 
Shi'i desires, affinities, and priorities. Though published at about the 
same time, Alawis book is much more outspoken, provocative, and 
focused on the Shi'i issue than Makiya’s. As a former Bathi party mem- 
ber, who joined the party in 1955 and served under the Bath until his 
flight from the country in 1981, his observations and critique run deep 
into a Sunni system established concurrently with the foundation of 
modern Iraq. Lamenting the fact that the book was seventy years late, 
‘Alawi maintains that in the meantime “masters arose from the class of 
slaves [Sunnis]” and “slaves from the class of masters [Shi‘is].”” On the 
whole, ‘Alawi is out both to refute the charge that the Shi‘is of Iraq were 
Persians, proving that they were more Arab than the Sunnis, and to 
demand a fair share in political power and thus redress historical 
injustices. 

‘Alawi attributes Iraqs problems “in the last seventy years,” such as 
despotism and the policy of “sectarian discrimination,” to the project of 
the High Commissioner in Iraq, Sir Percy Cox, who had allotted posi- 
tions of power to the Sunnis.? Alawi maintains that the Sunnis have been 
blaming the Shi‘is for being Persians or Shu ubis (anti-Arabs),’ thus cast- 
ing doubt on their patriotism, with the clear aim of monopolizing power 
and preventing members of the majority from assuming control, 
although they were in fact the most authentic Arabs. The Shi'is were also 
blamed for being sectarian;'° it was in fact, as ‘Alawi emphasizes, the 
ruling Islamic school of jurisprudence [madhhab], which applied sectar- 
ian policies against the Shi'is. Sectarianism, however, was rarely tackled 
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by Iraqi scholars, who feared that whoever touched the issue would 
himself be blamed of sectarianism.!! Attempting to break the conspiracy 
of silence, ‘Alawi sent the book to leading Shi'i intellectuals, thus prepar- 
ing the ground for the rise of a Shi'i discourse in Iraq a decade later. 

Like ‘Alawi, Matar too dealt with the issue of Shi'i identity, diagnos- 
ing the main problem in an attempt “to Persianize the Shi‘is” (tafris 
al-Shi a) of Iraq so as to delegitimize them and “negate . . . their national 
identity." In his endeavor to prove the authenticity of the Shi'is of Iraq 
and to disconnect them from the Shi'is of Iran, Matar went one step 
further, locating the source of Shi'ism in old Babylonian cultures. He 
claimed, for instance, that the Shi'i ceremonies of ‘Ashura’ had their 
origin in old Mesopotamian rituals and that the term ‘Ashura’ itself was 
adopted from the name of the Mesopotamian goddess 'Ishtar.? It is 
doubtful whether many Iraqi Shi‘is could accept this paganlike outlook 
on Shi‘ism, which does in any case illustrate the search of identity 
among Shi‘is and their yearning to belong to the mainstream of 
Iraqism. 

For their part, Fuller and Francke too spoke of the difficulty they 
faced in dealing with this topic because the subject was anathema to the 
Arab world. Many Arab friends, they revealed, advised them not to 
touch on the issue because it was too sensitive and could lay bare old 
wounds, and because it was likely to exacerbate the Shi'i problem. In 
addition, “many Middle Eastern governments whose domestic and 
foreign policies toward the Shi'a are shortsighted would also prefer that 
the reality of these issues not be examined or made public, especially to 
Western audiences.” Others cautioned them of the “orientalist” and 
divide-and-rule approaches prevalent in the West.” 

Not heeding such warnings, Fuller and Rahim Francke went as far as 
to call for a regime change in Iraq: “For the Shi'a the only solution lies 
in the removal of the regime of Saddam Hussein, and it is unlikely that 
they will accept a continuation of their current underclass status in the 
state once the present order in Iraq changes.”!4 Challenging the existing 
Arab worldviews of the Shi‘is, they prophesied that once the Iraqi Shi‘is 
“acquire political strength commensurate with their numbers... [they] 
can begin reshape prevailing Sunni attitudes toward Shi‘ism and bring 
Shi‘ism into the mainstream of the Arab culture as a whole.” 1$ Furthermore, 
Fuller and Francke asserted that if the Shi'a gained political status in Iraq, 
they were likely to challenge the fixed notion, prevalent among the Sunni 
elites, that Arab governments must be Sunni and that they “will break 
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the custom of equating Arabism with Sunnism that has been so long 
implicit in the Culture of the Arab world.”'® All these ideas, which 
developed in the diaspora, would be soon transmitted into Iraq to engulf 
Iraqi society as a whole and not just a few Iraqi exiles." 


The Sunni-Shi‘i Cleavage Comes Out into the Open 


No sooner was the Ba‘th ousted from power in April 2003 than the 
struggle between Sunnis and Shi‘i s came out into the open. It was a 
struggle for power, accompanied with intense debates on identities, his- 
torical interpretations and political orientations. In the past fourteen 
centuries, the encounters between Sunnis and Shi‘is were, in the main, 
limited to the Muslim world.'? However, in the twenty-first century, the 
encounter was triggered by a non-Muslim power that became deeply 
enmeshed in the conflict, thus complicating matters even more. The 
very existence of separate Arab states added to the complexity of this 
situation, as the struggle over the hearts and minds of Shi'is and Sunnis 
was no longer between the Ottoman and Persian giants, as had been the 
case in the preceding 400 years, from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries. It is now raging between the Shi'i camp in certain Arab and 
Muslim countries, and the Sunnis, who constitute the majority in most 
Arab and Muslim countries, though not in Iraq and Iran. One fact has 
remained unchanged: Iraq, where the Sunni-Shi'i schism first erupted, 
has once again become the center of modern-day cleavages within the 
world of Islam. 

The Sunni-Shi'i struggle in post-Saddam Iraq can be explicated in a 
number of ways, one of the key explanations being the sudden politici- 
zation and Islamization of the two conflicting camps. Throughout Iraqs 
modern history, its rulers sought to hold religion in check and prevent 
its use as a political tool, while they themselves supported a strong sec- 
tarian approach and suppressed Shi‘ism. Furthermore, they attempted 
to project a secular facade, precisely because they were aware of the 
explosive nature of religion in this heterogeneous society. However, with 
the fall of the Bath and the new liberal and democratic atmosphere that 
pervaded Iraq, both the Shi‘is and the Sunnis began to identify with 
and express themselves in religious symbols and terminology—something 
that they had been denied for many years.!? 

The first thing the Shi‘is did after the liberation/occupation of Iraq 
(the term used obviously depends on one’s point of view) was the revival 
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of Shi‘i rites in the public space. The performance of the ‘Ashura’ Shi'i 
traditional procession to Karbala was the most important symbol of 
their newly acquired status. Another change that greatly incensed the 
Sunnis was the use of the Shi'i shahada (a doctrinal formula, see below) 
on public radio and television five times a day.”” As to the political 
sphere, most of the Shi'i parties were religious, while only one party 
with a very small constituency was secular. The Sunnis, too, began to 
organize themselves along religious lines. Consider, for instance, the 
names of parties or groupings, such as the Muslim Party (al-hizb al-Islami), 
the Association of Muslim Scholars (hayat ulama al-Muslimin), the 
Sunni army (jaysh al-sunna) or the Islamic state (a/-dawla al-Islamiyya), 
all of which point to Islam as the identifying marker.?! 

The reasons for the sudden Sunni swing toward political Islam were 
manifold. First of all, it was a reaction to the Shi'i upsurge. Second, the 
only nonreligious party among the Sunnis, the Bath party, had been 
outlawed and there was a need for an alternative power center to fill the 
vacuum. In addition, the chaos that reigned in Baghdad for quite a long 
time after the war and the sense of dislocation felt by Iraqi society as a 
result called for assistance from NGOs, which religious individuals and 
groupings were only too eager to fulfill. Thus, once the main identifying 
marker of the Sunni and the Shi'i communities came to be a religious 
one, clashes could be taken as a given. 

French writer François Burgat provides an interesting explanation for 
the rise of political Islam. According to him, neo-Islamism was the third 
phase of the nationalistic drive to eliminate colonialism. He argues that 
Muslims began with political independence in the first stage, then 
moved to economic independence, and are now headed for the third 
phase, that of cultural independence.” This explanation is only partially 
relevant to Iraq. On the one hand, most of the Shi'i groupings, with 
the exception of that of Muqtada al-Sadr, were supportive of the 
American occupation and were even pressurizing the United States and 
its allies to extend their stay so as to help consolidate the Shi‘is in 
power.” On the other hand, the cultural war that had raged in Iraq 
after April 2003 was more often than not waged within the world of 
Islam, namely between Sunni and Shi'i Muslims, and less so between 
Muslims and Christians. 

A more solid explanation may be the historical legacy and the scars 
that mutual animosities have left on the psyche of the two parties. 
Historical context is, in brief, a crucial factor in understanding the 
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present religious conflict between Sunnis and Shi‘is. As much as the 
Shi‘is of Iraq would deny it, intricate relationships between them and 
the Safavid Iranian Empire were formed from the sixteenth century 
onward; later on they became linked with the modern state of Iran. In 
fact, the Shi‘is of Iraq found themselves in an awkward triangular rela- 
tionship: Indeed, under the Sunni Ottoman Empire they were consid- 
ered second-rate Muslims, not even entitled to be part of the minorities’ 
millet system.*4 Moreover, their loyalty to the Ottoman Empire was 
always in doubt because of their religious affinity to the Persian Empire. 
At the same time they felt inferior to the Iranian Empire where Shi‘ism 
was the religion of the state. As to Iran, in spite of its vested interests 
in Ottoman Iraq, it could not secure religious and political rights for 
the Ottoman Shi‘is. The latter thus found themselves between the anvil 
of the Persian Empire and the hammer of the Ottoman one. 

The Iraqi Shi'i sociologist ‘Ali al-Wardi described the Shi‘i dilemma 
at the time as follows: “Fate had it that Iraq was part of the Ottoman 
Empire. In this way Iraqi society was split and did not know which way 
to go. While its government was linked to Turkey and received its orders 
from it, the majority of its people were linked to Iran" [sic]. Such a 
statement must appear very disquieting to many Iraqi Sunnis, and prob- 
ably to Shi‘is as well. But when Wardi spoke about such linkages 
between Iraqis and Iran, he had in mind the important role that Iranian 
‘ulama had played in the Shi‘ holy cities in Iraq and the large following 
they had acquired there.” For the Sunnis of Iraq, however, even a pass- 
ing reference to Iran was anathema. 

Most hated was the Safavid dynasty (1501-1722), whose founder 
Shah Ismail turned Shia Islam into a state religion in Iran and 
attempted to do the same in Ottoman Iraq after occupying Baghdad in 
1508. Shah Isma‘il orchestrated the massacre of many Sunnis and the 
unearthing of the tombs of Sunni worthies, including that of Abu 
Hanifa, the founder of one of the four Sunni schools of jurisprudence 
in Islam. Furthermore, he reinforced the Shi‘ization (tashayyu‘) process 
by ordering the cursing of the first three caliphs, Abu Bakr, “Umar, and 
‘Uthman, for usurping the caliphate from ‘Ali, Muhammad" cousin and 
son-in-law. He also changed the shahada, la ilah illa Allah wa Muhammad 
rasul Allah (there is no god but Allah and Muhammad, the messenger 
of Allah), one of the five pillars of Islam, by adding to it wa Ali wali 
Allah (and ‘Ali is the friend of Allah). Other innovations included 


mentioning the names of the Twelve Shi'i Imams from the pulpits, as 
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well as the performance of taziya ceremonies, commemorating the 
martyrdom of Imam Husayn in Karbala through rites of flagellation 
and in passion plays. When Sultan Selim came to power in 1512, he 
retaliated by massacring Shi‘is wherever he could find them.” Indeed, 
these horrendous events became etched in the minds of Iraqis and were 
to reverberate in the post-Saddam Sunni-Shi'i polemics. 

These complex triangular relationships were transformed in modern 
times, once again permeated Iran and Iraq, and the Shi‘is of Iraq. 
Throughout the history of modern Iraq, suspicions intermittently hov- 
ered over the Shi‘is, accusing them of collaborating with Iran against the 
Iraqi state. Such suspicions became more prominent in times of crisis, 
reaching a climax during the Iraq-Iran War (1980-1988). When examin- 
ing the hegemonic Sunni discourse that followed the establishment of the 
Iraqi state, one may notice how deeply rooted were the accusations of 
collaboration leveled against the Shi‘is, and how they were manipulated 
so as to delegitimize the Shi‘is and cast doubts on their Iraqi patriotism. 
The general image of the Shi‘is in that discourse was one of backward, 
sectarian, and disloyal people. But the vilification of Iraqi Shi‘is was 
mostly implied, namely through attacks on Persians and Iraqis of Iranian 
origin. There were, however, some rare cases of direct onslaughts against 
the Shi‘is. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this. 

Even in the early days of the Iraqi state, a government newspaper, al- 
‘Asima, described the call of Shi'i ‘ulama’ to boycott the elections of 1923 
as “a conspiracy hatched by Persian circles” and inspired by foreign inter- 
ests fearful of Arab nationalism and Iraqi independence.” In his book 
Mudhakkirati fi al-Trag, 1921-1941 [My memories of Iraq, 1921-1941], 
Sati‘ al-Husri the pan-Arab ideologue and director general of the Ministry 
of Education in the early years of the state expressed a deep antipathy 
toward and contempt for the Shi'i ministers of education in particular and 
for Shi'is in general.? One of his complaints was that school headmasters 
were acting behind his back because of “sectarian tendencies.”*° Husri 
described cases of friction with the Shii Minister of Education ‘Abd 
Husayn al-Jalabi (who was minister of education eight times between 
1922 and 1935), whom he described as the “joker” of the government, 
because of his “anarchic” behavior and because he had hired an Iranian as 
secretary. Similarly, Husri derided the attempts of a certain Iranian teacher 
who offered religious lessons following the Jafari (Shi'i) traditions. This 
incensed Husri to such an extent that he requested that a book be written 
that would take a neutral position between the Sunna and Ja'fariyya.?! 
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King Faysal I (1921-1933), who is known for his attempts to inte- 
grate the Shi'is into the state system, revealed his bias toward the Shi'is 
and their ‘ulama in a secret memorandum, when he stated that the 
Sunni government “rules over an ignorant Shi'i majority who belong to 
the same race as the people in the government, but who were not allowed 
to participate in government . . . All of this, unfortunately, has caused 
the Shi'i majority—and particularly ambitious people, such as men of 
religion . . . to behave as though they were still being persecuted because 
they were Shi'is." Faysal further mentioned remarks made by members 
of "the ignorant majority," and which he had heard thousands of times, 
to the effect that "taxes and death are for the Shi'is, while [government] 
posts are for the Sunnis. What is left for the Shi'i? Even his holy days 
are not respected." ?? Whatever his stand toward the Shi'is, King Faysal 
did admit that they were the majority, an idea that would be challenged 
by Sunnis in post-Saddam Iraq. Such frankness can only be explained by 
the fact that the memorandum was meant to be kept secret. 

It is noteworthy that during the Bathi period (1968-2003), the word 
Shi'i itself has become almost taboo, for the Ba'th sought to project an 
image of national and religious unity and to cover up the severe persecu- 
tion of the Shi'is and their ‘ulama. When reference to the Shi'is could 
not be avoided, the Bath used the term Ja‘fariyya in a positive sense, 
and “sectarian” in a negative one.” Referring to Iranians living in Iraq 
(a very small minority) was another way of blurring the distinction 
between the internal and external enemy. Thus, for example, Salih 
Mahdi ‘Ammash, the interior minister, declared shortly after the advent 
of the Bath to power: “It is a heaven-sent opportunity; we should seize 
it in order to get rid of all these Iranians in one month.”*4 During the 
Iraq-Iran War, the verbal attacks on Iran and Iranians, and by implica- 
tion also on the Shi‘is of Iraq, intensified. One such example was a 
pamphlet written by Khayrallah Talfah, Saddam Husayn’s uncle, which 
was published in 1981 under the title “Three Whom God Should Not 
Have Created: Persians, Jews and Flies.” About the Persians he said that 
they were animals in the shape of humans.? Needless to say that 
Saddam Husayn himself, as well as other Ba'thi officials and the media, 
contributed greatly to this campaign." 

The Iraq-Iran War and the Gulf War of 1991 prepared the ground 
for a change of stance among the Shi‘is as a collective—from quietism 
to activism." During the war, the identity crisis among the Shi‘is 
became more pronounced because they now faced the dilemma of 
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having to choose between loyalty to the state and loyalty to their faith. 
While on the whole most Shi‘is opted for the first, clandestine Shi'i 
opposition groups concurrently formed an umbrella organization under 
the auspices of Iran.?? The First Gulf War, on the other hand, cleared 
the way for a Shi‘i disengagement from the Bathi regime. The experi- 
ence of the uprising of March 1991, which the Shi'is call al-intifada 
al-sha‘baniyya al-mubaraka, that is, the blessed uprising of Sha'ban 
(a Muslim month), though ruthlessly quelled, emboldened them and 
helped draw new boundaries between the Shi‘is and the regime, as well 
as between Shi‘is and Sunnis. 


The Struggle for Power 


The developments that took place in Iraq in the aftermath of the Second 
Gulf War were revolutionary as far as the Shi‘is were concerned. This 
included the Shi‘is’ role in politics, their religious stance, their political 
discourse, and their relation to internal and external forces. The 2003 
war triggered the shedding of a hitherto quietist Shi'i stance, replacing 
it with a more activist one, when activism had become part and parcel 
of the Shi'i political stance.? The most revolutionary development was 
of course the Shi‘i ascendancy to power, for the first time in centuries. 
Achieving power, in turn, empowered them in other domains, especially 
in their struggle with the Sunnis. 

In retrospect, one can discern two main phases in Sunni-Shi'i rela- 
tions. In the first two years after the fall of the Ba'th and the Sunni loss 
of monopoly on power, the struggle between the two communities was 
colored by the democracy debate when the Shi'is adopted the American 
democratic project or rather its formal mechanism, while most Sunnis 
rejected it offhand. The main reason why the parties adopted a different 
stance was demographic. Their sheer numerical superiority over the 
Sunnis led the Shi‘is to believe that power would be granted them on 
a plate through a democratic mechanism.*° This was precisely what the 
Sunnis feared—hence the policies adopted by both sides. Grand 
Ayatullah ‘Ali Sistani, the spiritual leader of the Shi‘is and the “strong- 
man” in this critical phase of state-building, understood that this was 
the Shi'is window of opportunity—not only did he not oppose the 
American occupation, but he even advised cooperation with them, 
thereby widening the rift between Shi'is and Sunnis.*! Militant Sunnis 
blamed him for collaborating with the enemies of Islam, precisely 
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because he did not issue a fatwa (religious edict) for jihad against the 
Americans. Indeed, this formed a departure from the stance during the 
1920 Iraqi revolution (al-thawra al-Tragiyya al-kubra), when the Shi'i 
‘ulama’ and their followers were at the forefront of the opposition to 
British occupation, and cooperated with the Sunnis, even though the 
latter played only a secondary role in the struggle against the British. In 
fact, in the Shi‘i discourse it became the formative event, demonstrating 
Shi‘i patriotism toward the Iraqi state on which they based their 
demands for a fair share of power.” 

Since Sistani thought that elections were the best means for the Shi'is 
to consolidate themselves in power, he advised that his followers not 
respond in kind to Sunni provocations so as to evade civil strife. Eager 
to see as many Shi'is as possible participate in the elections, he even 
encouraged women to cast their ballots. He did this by invoking the 
name of Zaynab, daughter of Imam ‘Ali and sister of Imam Husayn.? 
The Sunnis, for their part, boycotted the elections of January 2005, but 
did participate in those of December 2005. However, when the results 
indicated that the majority of the votes had gone to the Shi'is, they 
attempted to discredit the results. When these tactics failed, they 
claimed that they, not the Shi'is, formed the majority in Iraq.“ 

The publication at the beginning of 2006 of the results of the 
December 2005 general elections ushered in a new phase in the Sunni- 
Shi'i struggle in Iraq. From the start the militant Sunnis could not 
accept their removal from power as a fait accompli. Their animosity to 
the Shi'is, which was significantly reinforced by al-Qa'ida agents, who 
had transformed Iraq into their central base after the war in Afghanistan, 
gave birth to a wave of terrorist attacks, unprecedented in the modern 
history of Iraq, against Shi'i personalities, the Shi‘i population, and holy 
places.? This wave of attacks, which has continued intermittently since 
the war, reached a peak with the terrorist bombing of the mosque in 
Samarra on February 22, 2006.46 

Samarra is one of the four holy cities of the Shi'is in Iraq and the 
burial place of the Tenth Imam, ‘Ali al-Hadi, and his son, the Eleventh 
Imam, Hasan al-Askari.“ As far as the Shi‘is are concerned, the imam 
is gifted with a divine spark, and is thus immune from making mistakes 
(masum min al-khata’). In their view, faith in him is like faith in Allah 
and Muhammad—so that the bombing of the Samarra’ mosque came 
as a complete shock. Until then, and due to the policy of restraint 
advocated by preeminent Shi‘i religious leaders, especially Ayatullah 
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‘Ali al-Sistani, the Shi'i reaction to the various terrorist attacks was on 
the whole relatively moderate. However, after the attack against such an 
important Shi‘i symbol, the dykes burst and the Shi‘is exchanged their 
erstwhile defensive posture for a highly aggressive one. 

Sistani, and other Shi' religious leaders like him, called on the Iraqi 
people to protest peacefully, but this time their appeal for restraint 
failed. Indeed, a short while later, violent demonstrations took place 
in most Iraqi cities. Numerous Sunni mosques were attacked and many 
Sunni imams were murdered within a relatively short time. Only the 
imposition of a curfew on Baghdad for a period of several days 
somewhat succeeded in calming tempers. $° 

The Samarra attack ushered in an era of mutual attacks on a scale 
and ruthlessness never witnessed before. The Sunnis escalated their 
assaults on Shi'i religious sites, especially during Shi'i ceremonies that 
drew large numbers of pilgrims to the shrines.*! Clearly, the idea behind 
these attacks, which were believed to have been carried out by al-Qa'ida 
as well as by other hard-line Sunni fundamentalist groups, was to kill 
as many Shi‘is as possible and to prevent the stabilization of the political 
system so as to frustrate the consolidation of the Shi'is in power. For 
their part, the Shi'is, abandoning their earlier stance of restraint, opened 
a campaign of retaliation, which was carried out by various Shi'i group- 
ings—such as the army of the Mahdi (jaysh al-mahdi), death squads 
( firaq al-mawt), and Badr forces (quwwat badr)—and was believed to 
have been orchestrated by certain ministries, such as the Ministry of the 
Interior (which was in Shi‘i hands). The Shi‘i attacks were certainly 
motivated by an urge to retaliate, but they also had a political rationale: 
to block the return of the Sunnis to power. 

Meanwhile, there were also initiatives to promote ecumenism (taqrib) 
or reconciliation on the religious level. Thus, a conference held in Mecca 
on October 21, 2006, with the participation of Sunni and Shi‘i scholars, 
received the blessings of influential religious figures from both camps, 
such as Ayatullah Sistani, and ‘Adnan al-Dulaymi from Iraq, as well as 
the well-known Shaykh Yusuf Al-Qaradawi of Qatar. The religious 
scholars called for a complete end to the sectarian killings in Iraq and 
stated that no follower of either school would be permitted to ostracize 
a fellow Muslim, declare him an unbeliever (takfir), or in any other way 
cast aspersions on the faith of a follower of a different school.?? However, 
the decisions of such ‘ulama’ had no operative effect. Indeed, feelings of 
animosity and revenge, old grievances, and fears dictated the agenda. 
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The Sunni-Shi‘i Polemics in Post-Saddam Iraq 


On the surface, religious and political leaders on both sides demon- 
strated unity and Iraqi national solidarity, while projecting the guilt for 
what was happening onto outside actors. Nevertheless, underneath it all, 
another discourse was evolving, revealing harsh mutual accusations. On 
the whole, it was the Sunnis who initiated and led the polemics, while 
the Shi‘is, who were in power, held back. The main accusations leveled 
against the Shi'is was that they were stirring up civil war ( fitna taifiyya) 
in collaboration with Iraq’s enemies, bringing about the killing of Sunnis 
just for being Sunnis (al-gatl ala al-Huwiyya), and causing the dismem- 
bering of the state. Through this new discourse, the parties have, by and 
large, exchanged their historical roles. The Sunnis now pose as victims, 
blaming the Shi'is of oppression and terrorism, while altogether 
disregarding their role in terrorizing the Shi'is. For example, 'Adnan 
al-Dulaymi, a Sunni leader, claimed that the terrorist attack on the 
Sunni mosques had been planned before the attack in Samarra’ as part 
of a campaign of retribution against Sunnis.? Furthermore, the Shi'i 
Ayatullahs’ call for quiet demonstrations after the attack on the mosque 
was interpreted by the Sunnis as giving permission for striking at Sunni 
holy places.?* 

Sectarianism, which is one of the oldest accusations leveled against 
the Shi'is, was reinforced in post-Saddam Iraq, so much so that it 
became almost synonymous with Shi'a. One example thereof can be 
found in the writings of Dawud al-Farhan, a leading journalist during 
the now-defunct Bath regime, who described the government headed 
by the Shi‘i prime minister Nuri al-Maliki as a “sectarian and racist 
government,” the Shi'i coalition as a “sectarian coalition” headed by 
“crows,” and Ayatullah ‘Ali al-Sistani’s spokesman as a person of Iranian 
nationality.’ 

The Shi‘is were also blamed of collaborating with Iraq’s mortal 
enemies—the old enemy, Iran, and the new one, the United States— 
thereby committing a double betrayal, of their nation and of their 
homeland. The Sunnis claimed that most of the Shi‘ officers had plotted 
against the country when they fled the battleground in the spring of 
2003, only to become officers of the new army? They furthermore 
maintained that “the Shi'i danger" had no less devastating consequences 
than the occupation itself. Indeed it was even more dangerous, for those 
who had planned for it did their utmost “to change Iraq's identity, espe- 
cially that of Baghdad, into a Shi'i identity." Stressing that the Shi'is were 
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on the ideological, political, and economic ascendancy, they warned that 
if Sunnis did not form a salvation (Ingadh) front, Baghdad would 
become Shi‘i within six to twelve months. ?7 Some Sunnis regarded Shi'i 
ties with Iran as the most harmful of all, since in their view it revived 
the Safawi (Safavid) project in Iraq, threatening to turn Iraq into a state 
of sects and sectarian neighborhoods (duwal al-tawaif wal-harat) ^ 

The polemics between Sunnis and Shi‘is, which had become vocal 
and frequent and engulfed Islamists as well as more secular personalities 
from each camp, revived historical themes and symbols that seemed to 
have been forgotten in modern Iraq. One example was a debate on the 
Al-Jazeera network in the wake of the execution of Saddam Husayn in 
December 2006. During a debate that threatened to deteriorate into a 
brawl, the Sunni representative, Mish‘an al-Juburi, labeled his Shi'i 
interlocutor as Farisi, Iranian, A‘jami (Persian, Iranian, foreigner), 
Qashmar (which in the Iraqi dialect means a man who is easily fooled), 
Safawi, and sectarian. Speaking of a “sectarian... government of 
gangs,” al-Juburi blamed the government of killing Saddam, just as he 
said they had previously been responsible for the killing of the caliphs 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. On the other hand, the Shi'i representative, Sadiq 
al-Musawi, vehemently denied that the Shi‘is of Iraq had adopted the 
Safawi project, asserting that the Shi‘is had their “‘Alawi project [which 
refers to Imam ‘Ali],” and that Iraq “is ‘Alawi and will continue to be 
‘Alawi for ever.” To this al-Juburi replied that Iraq was an Arab country 
and would forever remain “Bakrian” and “‘Umarian,” namely follower 
of the Sunni caliphs Bakr and “Umar. Interestingly, he called Saddam 
Husayn the “imam of resistance” (Imam al muqawimin), thus borrow- 
ing a Shi'i term? One observation regarding such polemics is that 
while the Shi'is adopted an activist stance in the day-to-day struggle, in 
the realm of discourse they kept their traditional apologetic and defen- 
sive posture. 

The Arabic saying has it that al-taifat rahma wal-taifiyya nagma, that 
is, sects embody compassion and sectarianism vengeance, but in post- 
Saddam Iraq, both parties were on the whole motivated by vengeance, 
and very little by compassion. 


Conclusions 


Sunni-Shi'i relations are in a state of flux mainly because of the balance 
of weakness between them. The weak points of Shi'is are, first, that their 
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revolution was not an authentic one, that is, they did not carry it out 
themselves from the bottom upward, but from the outside and by a 
Christian power. This casts doubt on their ability to hold onto their 
power when these foreign forces leave Iraq, and does, moreover, signifi- 
cantly weaken their standing vis-a-vis the Sunnis with respect to their 
patriotism and religious authenticity. Another severe drawback is the 
internal divisiveness and ongoing struggle for power between “insiders” 
and “outsiders,” secularists and Islamists, pro-Americans and anti- 
Americans, and old and new groupings. No less harmful is their total 
lack of experience in politics and traditions of government. However, 
they do have cores of strength: they are the majority; they were allied 
with the Kurds during the critical period of state-building; and they 
have a strong patron, Iran. And, most importantly, they have vowed not 
to revert to where they have been over the last millennium. 

The weaknesses of the Sunnis are even more conspicuous. They are 
more divided than the Shi‘is. They have lost the monopoly on power, as 
well as important economic and strategic assets. They do not have real 
allies at home, and the support from the Sunni Arab world is, on the 
whole, merely verbal. Nevertheless, they do demonstrate great strength, 
namely in their insistence on thwarting Shi‘i attempts to consolidate 
themselves in power. If, for some Sunnis, Shi‘i ascendancy to power is 
considered another nakba, one can only imagine for how long such 
struggle may yet continue. 

The anthropologist Fredrik Barth developed his thesis on the ethnie 
and ethnic boundaries in the late sixties. According to this thesis, 
boundaries are dynamic, not static, and the effective maintenance of 
boundary markers like religion or language is the major role of the 
ethnie.9' If we extrapolate from this to Sunni-Shi'i relations, we see that 
even though Sunnis and Shi‘is are both Arabs, they behave at times as 
two different ethnies. Thus, until the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the main boundary marker was religion, so that Sunnis and Shi‘is were 
on opposite sides of the divide. With the establishment of modern Iraq 
and the rise of nationalism in the twentieth century, the main identity 
marker became language and nationhood, and Sunnis and Shi‘is could 
henceforth co-exist under one umbrella. Another shift occurred in the 
twenty-first century after the American occupation of Iraq, when reli- 
gion once again became the boundary marker. In fact, the verbal and 
practical escalation in Shi'i-Sunni relations reinforces the supranational 
religious ties of each party and makes it much more difficult to build 
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an Iraqi national identity. Evidently, at this point in time, Iraqi national- 
ism cannot serve as a melting pot for all Iraqis. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Sunni-Shi'i Struggle over 
Lebanon: A New Chapter in the 
History of Lebanon 


Eyal Zisser 


Introduction 


In early May 2008, Shi'i fighters of Hizbullah took control of West 
Beirut, the largest and most important Sunni center in Lebanon. This 
development raised a fierce storm, both within the country and through- 
out the Arab world. Several days later, when their demands were met by 
their Sunni opponents, led by the Hariri family, the Hizbullah fighters 
evacuated the Sunni neighborhoods they had previously occupied. The 
demands included strengthening the Shi‘i status within the Lebanese 
political system and granting them veto power over the decisions of the 
Lebanese government. Despite the withdrawal from West Beirut, the 
political storm did not die down, however.! 

This was not the first time that Shi'i fighters had occupied a Sunni 
stronghold in Lebanon. In February 1984, Shi'i fighters, at that time 
members of the Amal movement, took over West Beirut, together with 
their erstwhile allies, followers of the Druze leader Walid Junblatt. This 
was only one more phase in a lengthy and bloody civil war. The Beirut 
takeover signaled the awakening of the Lebanese Shi'i community from 
a prolonged period of stagnation, and consequently the beginning of its 
path to influence and power. Within a few weeks of the occupation, the 
Shi‘i fighters had evacuated West Beirut, just as they did in 2008.7 
However, despite their apparent similarity, the two cases are in fact quite 
different. 
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Many people in Lebanon viewed the Shi‘i takeover of West Beirut in 
May 2008 as just another stage in the domestic political power struggles 
that had cast a shadow over Lebanon ever since its very beginning as a 
state. Intercommunal struggles had bedeviled the Lebanese region for 
nearly a thousand years. For several hundred years, the Druze and 
Maronite communities on Mount Lebanon, the nucleus of what was 
later to become the Lebanese state, kept struggling over who would 
control the territory. In 1920, with the establishment of the state, the 
struggle seemed to be settled in favor of the Maronites, who would rule 
Lebanon with the support of the French Mandate authorities. However, 
the end of the Maronite-Druze struggle merely marked the start of a 
new conflict, when the Sunni community challenged Maronite hege- 
mony over the state. The conflict reached its peak with the bloody civil 
war that broke out in 1975, to end only in 1989 with the Taif 
Agreement. This accord left the hegemony of Lebanon in the hands of 
the Sunni community. However, the Taif Agreement between the 
Maronites and Sunnis also became the starting point for a new struggle, 
this time between the Shi‘is, led by Hizbullah, and other communities 
in Lebanon.” 

While the local component was very important, the current struggle 
between Sunnis and Shi‘is in Lebanon could not be understood in isola- 
tion from the broader context, which was the Sunni-Shi'i rift, which 
cast its shadow over the entire Arab East. The rift was influenced, and 
to a large extent even sustained, by Iran’s rise to the status of regional 
power. This development took place against the background of the dif- 
ficulties the United States experienced in Iraq, which, as is well known, 
was hounded relentlessly by the Sunni-Shi‘i conflict. The problems fac- 
ing the United States in Iraq interfered with its ability to respond to 
Iran’s growing power and to the challenges it posed throughout the 
region. In light of this situation, there is nothing surprising in the fact 
that many people in Lebanon, and elsewhere in the Arab world, has- 
tened to denounce Hizbullah’s move to take over West Beirut at the 
beginning of May 2008. They viewed it as an Iranian-directed coup 
d'état aimed at gaining a foothold in Lebanon, and part of a larger 
Iranian plan to establish the Shi‘i crescent, that is, an all-Shi'i alliance, 
led by Iran and ranging from Teheran to Baghdad, Damascus, and 
Beirut.4 

Indeed, Iran’s support for Hizbullah helped turn the latter into a 
significant and powerful factor, not only on the Lebanese political scene 
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but also regionally. In this context, we should also underline the grow- 
ing connection between Iraq and Lebanon, both of which were sub- 
jected to an intense and continuing Sunni-Shi'i conflict. One typical 
example of Hizbullah's regional significance is the military assistance it 
provided to the Shi'i militias in Iraq.? The organization supported the 
Shi'i cause in other ways as well. For example, it backed the execution 
of Saddam Hussein, which was widely condemned throughout the 
Sunni world.” Furthermore, Hizbullah secretary-general Hasan Nasrallah 
even used Iraq as a model to be copied. Despite the fact that the new 
Iraqi political system was supported by the U.S. occupation forces, 
Nasrallah called for the implementation in Lebanon of the democratic 
system established in Iraq, which (not quite incidentally) resulted in 
most power being placed in Shi'i hands. It goes without saying that 
meeting Nasrallah’s demands could have led to Shi‘i Hizbullah seizing 
power in Lebanon.’ 

The Sunni reaction to the Shi'i challenge in Lebanon, though weak 
and limited, was also a product of the Sunni-Shi'i conflict that was trou- 
bling much of the Arab East. Saudi Arabia and other Sunni states, like 
Egypt and Jordan, therefore expressed their support of the Lebanese 
Sunni forces led by the Hariri family. Furthermore, radical Sunni groups, 
inspired by al-Qa'ida, emerged in Lebanon. Their enemy target was 
Hizbullah, insofar as they viewed it as a Shi'i organization and thus a 
heretical entity threatening the Sunni world. 

In essence, the limited, local Sunni-Shi'i conflict in Lebanon, whose 
roots reach deep into Lebanese society and history, turned into an even 
deeper and more complex conflict as a result of the broader regional 
situation. Lebanon joined Iraq and the Persian Gulf states in becoming 
a conflict zone between Sunnis and Shi'is. Iran’s efforts to gain a foot- 
hold on the Levant coastline by providing aid, on a hitherto unprece- 
dented scale, to Hizbullah served to further inflame an already explosive 
situation. 


The Shi'i Community in Lebanon—from the 
Margins to the Center 


During the last quarter of the twentieth century, the Lebanese Shi'is 
turned from a weak and passive minority on the fringes of the state's 
political order into a radical and aggressive community fighting to 
achieve dominance over the state. The transformation, a result of a 
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number of changes affecting the community in the latter half of the 
twentieth century, began in the 1970s. While the Shi‘is constituted only 
about 18 percent of the population in the 1920s, at the end of the 
century they accounted for 30 percent, or even 35—40 percent of the 
population, thus becoming Lebanon’s largest community.” 

Until the end of the 1950s, most Shi‘is lived in the rural regions of 
the Lebanese Biga' Valley and in southern Lebanon. The rapid increase 
of the Shi'i population caused many to leave the older areas of settle- 
ment and to move to the slums of Lebanon: cities. The Shi'i migrants 
were condemned to a life of poverty and misery, as the state institutions 
proved helpless and ineffective in providing any assistance. Migration to 
the cities also weakened their traditional sense of belonging and social 
identity. And, perhaps most importantly, the power of the prominent 
feudal families that had headed the community until then had waned. 
Thus, the Shii community experienced simultaneously a social and 
economic crisis, a widespread crisis of identity, and a significant crisis 
of leadership. Against this background, the Muslim cleric Musa al-Sadr's 
power as a Lebanese Shi'i leader grew. Sadr was born in 1928 in Qom, 
Iran, to a clerical family that traced its origins to southern Lebanon. He 
moved to Lebanon in 1959 and accepted the post of Shi'i Mufti of Tyre. 
He rapidly gained the allegiance of the entire Shii community of 
Lebanon. Under his influence, the community developed a strong sense 
of religious identity and a willingness to act within religious instead of 
traditional family frameworks.? 

Musa al-Sadr reached the peak of his success in the early 1970s. His 
position as a leader of the Shi'i community became firmly entrenched, 
as it seemed that he would be able to guide the community into playing 
a much more significant role in Lebanon. However, on April 13, 1975, 
civil war erupted and brought to naught most, if not all, of Sadr's 
achievements. The Shi'i community had played only a marginal role in 
the events leading up to the outbreak of the fighting and was unpre- 
pared when it began: indeed, unlike the other Lebanese communities, 
the Shi'is had no militia forces to protect and advance their interests. 
Musa al-Sadr became increasingly irrelevant as the civil war thwarted his 
efforts to strengthen the political power of the Shi'is. Political maneuver- 
ing in the halls of government in Beirut, such as Sadr had undertaken, 
was now useless. Warfare between militias active throughout Lebanon 
replaced politics, and ultimately determined the position and power of 
Lebanons religious communities for nearly fifteen years. In 1974, Sadr 
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had founded the Movement of the Depressed (Harkat al-Mahrumin) as 
a political movement dedicated to advancing the interests of the Shi'is 
in Lebanon. Shortly before the outbreak of the civil war in 1975, Sadr 
founded the Amal Movement (Amal, which also means “hope,” is the 
acronym of Afwaj al-Muqawma al-Lubnaniyya, Lebanese Resistance 
Forces). It was initially intended to serve as a militia force to back up 
the political maneuvers of the Movement of the Depressed, and later, 
as an organizational framework for all Shi'i political and military activi- 
ties. Even so, because of the absolute dominance of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization in Shi'i areas, especially in West Beirut and 
southern Lebanon, Amal found it difficult to gain real status or 
power.!° 

In 1978, Musa al-Sadr visited Libya at the invitation of Libyan ruler 
Mu‘ammar Qadhdhafi; while there, he disappeared without a trace. 
Ironically, this occurred at an appropriate time for Amal, since Sadr's 
political and ideological paths had come to a dead end. After all, he had 
always been portrayed as someone who, for the most part, accepted the 
existing political, economic, and social system in Lebanon, and whose 
activities were directed at improving the situation of the Shi'i commu- 
nity within the existing system, which he accepted and to which he was 
reconciled. However, when civil war broke out, Sadr's approach became 
irrelevant to the changing Lebanese situation. Very soon, voices were 
heard in the Shi'i community demanding that Sadr’s path be abandoned 
and a revolutionary and radical worldview adopted instead, with the aim 
of establishing a new Islamic order in Lebanon. 


The Establishment of Hizbullah by Iran 


Islamic revolutionaries took power in Iran at the beginning of 1979. 
From the very first days, the new Islamic regime became a source of 
inspiration for the Shi‘is in Lebanon and a model of emulation. Soon 
after they came to power, the revolutionaries began to show a growing 
interest in what was happening in Lebanon, and expressed their willing- 
ness to intervene in Lebanese affairs, with the aim of enlisting Shi'i 
support for Iran. 

Henceforth, the Islamic regime in Iran played an important role in 
the founding of Hizbullah. The idea was to create a new framework that 
could be used to advance Iranian interests in Lebanon. Iran also played 
a role in the decision of prominent Shi'i clerics to leave Amal, which 
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until then had been the main framework for advancing Lebanese Shi'i 
interests, and join Hizbullah. It encouraged, and sometimes even com- 
pelled, other Shi'i forces, which might otherwise have become rivals, to 
join forces in a new organizational framework. 

The Iranian Islamic regime furnished several of the ideological prin- 
ciples that eventually had a fundamental and permanent impact on 
Hizbullah activities. In the past, the Lebanese Shi‘is had tended to 
accept the sociopolitical status quo. Very early on Hizbullah abandoned 
this passive approach and adopted a militant policy that favored bold 
and energetic activity, in the spirit of Ayatullah Khomeini, to prepare 
the ground for the return of the hidden imam. Hizbullah also adopted 
the principle that governmental power be placed in the hands of 
clerics, the guardianship of Islamic jurists (wilayat al-fagih). Ayatollah 
Khomeini himself gave Hizbullah (or Party of God) its name, a term 
taken from the Qur'an where it appears twice. With time, Iran became 
Hizbullah’s main economic, military, and political patron. Iranian sup- 
port included dispatching Iranian volunteers—about 1,500 members of 
the Revolutionary Guards—who reached Lebanon in 1982 and have 
remained there since. The Iranians also gave Hizbullah massive financial 
support, reaching tens of millions of dollars a year at its peak. This 
enabled the organization to establish an extensive network of welfare 
and social services, which helped it gain a firm foothold in the Shi'i 
community of Lebanon. And finally, the Iranians supplied Hizbullah 
with advanced weapons, technical assistance, and military advice, via 
Syria.!! 


Hizbullah Declares Its Existence 


During the first few years after its foundation at the end of 1982, 
Hizbullah focused on terrorist activities against Israeli and other Western 
targets. As its confidence as a movement grew, it began to take action in 
other fields, aiming to achieving a leading position in Lebanese social and 
political life. Hizbullah went public in the mid-1980s and published its 
manifesto on February 16, 1985, the first anniversary of the death of 
Shaykh Ra'd Harb, one of the organizations founders, who was killed by 
Israelis in southern Lebanon. The manifesto left no doubts as to Hizbullah's 
long-range goals, which focused on the establishment of an Iranian-based 
Islamic regime in Lebanon—a phase on the way to a unified Islamic state, 
covering the entire Muslim world." 
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By the end of the 1980s, Hizbullah had reached one of its peak peri- 
ods. The organization became the leading force in the Shi'i community 
and control of Lebanon—or at least control of the parts of Lebanon 
inhabited by Shi'is—and hence the creation of an Islamic order inspired 
by Iran seemed within its reach. However, the organization concurrently 
encountered serious difficulties and, for the first time, had to confront a 
real challenge to its grand strategy, and perhaps even to its very existence. 
In October 1989, the Taif Agreement, signed in Taif, Saudi Arabia, 
brought to an end the Lebanese civil war, which had contributed signifi- 
cantly to the growth of Hizbullah. The process of restoring Lebanese state 
institutions had now begun. This naturally entailed disarming most of 
the militias that had been active until then. Moreover, the Taif Agreement 
also laid the foundations for the establishment of a new Maronite-Sunni 
order, with Syrian backing. The agreement left the Shi'i community far 
behind, both economically and politically, even though with time it was 
to become the largest and strongest community in the country. Despite 
this difficult situation, Hizbullah ultimately showed itself to be very 
pragmatic, and with a strong will to survive. On the face of it, the group 
seemed ready to abandon its ideological commitments, or at least to put 
off the realization of its goals to a more distant future. Thus, it gradually 
resigned itself to the reestablishment of the Lebanese state, the “Lebanon 
of Taif,” and concentrated on integrating with the state institutions. 


Hizbullah after the Ta’if Agreement—Partial Lebanonization 


When Hizbullah transformed itself from a fighting militia into a politi- 
cal movement, its activities among the Lebanese Shi‘i population 
expanded greatly From the mid-1980s onward, Hizbullah received 
generous financial support from Iran, amounting to tens of millions of 
dollars a year. This money was used to establish a network of welfare 
and social services, in the expectation that these services would attract 
members of the Shi'i community to support Hizbullah and give them 
an alternative framework to the one the Lebanese state provided, or, 
more precisely, was supposed to provide. The Hizbullah welfare and 
social services network expanded significantly as the organization gained 
ever-greater political support in the Shi'i community. 

By 2010, Hizbullahs educational system comprised hundreds of 
institutions, starting with kindergartens and ending with religious and 
technological colleges. The movement established an Islamic health 
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authority. It operated a building company (Jihad al-bina) that renovated 
old buildings and constructed new housing, mosques, schools, and 
hospitals; paved roads; and supplied water to Shiʻ villages. It also oper- 
ated a number of institutions that offered financial assistance and loans 
to needy families. It maintained law courts and an arbitration system in 
the Shi‘i areas of Lebanon and had representatives in the workers’ 
unions. Overall, Hizbullah had turned into an economic empire that 
owned and controlled industrial concerns, small- and medium-sized 
businesses, and even real estate. All of these filled its coffers with over 
a hundred million dollars a year. By then, and according to various 
assessments, the organization comprised nearly 100,000 activists and 
members, including the people employed in its institutions and com- 


mercial enterprises.’ 


Hizbullah’s Islamic Juristic Ideology 


The main elements of Hizbullah’s worldview were defined over the 
years, in a series of declarations and proclamations. In his book, In the 
Path of Hizbullah, Ahmad Nizar Hamzeh explained that Hizbullah’s 
weltanschauung was based on the recognition “that the necessity of an 
Islamic order, rooted in a restored theory of guardianship of the juris- 
consult (wilayat al-fagib) in which the Islamic masses bear the banner 
of holy struggle, jihad, against their local and foreign oppressors and for 
the liberation of Jerusalem and the spread of social justice.” 

Hamzeh expounded on this statement, laying down a number of 
principles that together make up the worldview of Hizbullah. The first 
principle relates to a general recognition of the necessity of establishing 
an Islamic order. “For Hizbullah,” Hamzeh explains, “the Muslim’s pri- 
mary mission is not only the worship of God (ibada) but also the 
establishing of an Islamic order as an expression of God's just society 
(mujtama‘ al-‘adl al-Hahi) where God's rule (hukm Ilahi) prevails over 
all mankind.”!> Because after all “God is the source of all sovereignty, 
authority, and wealth.” The second principle is guardianship of the 
jurisconsult. This principle, which was developed by Ayatullah Khomeini, 
dictates that the Islamic community is obligated to subordinate itself to, 
and obey the will of, the senior clerical authority acting in its midst. 
The third principle relates to the obligation to declare jihad, or holy 
war. Hizbullah distinguished between two types of jihad. One is the 
greater jihad (al-jihad al-akbar), which is concerned with the struggle 
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for the soul (al-jihad ‘ala al-nafs), and man’s struggle with himself, 
a struggle that is considered to be more difficult and more complex than 
the struggle with an enemy. The other is the lesser jihad (al-jihad 
al-asghar), which includes the basic jihad (jihad ibtidai) and the defen- 
sive jihad (jihad difai), both of which have to do with extricating one- 
self from the enemy, in accord with the rulings of clerics who are experts 
in Islamic law. The fourth principle concerns the obligation to maintain 
the unity of the Islamic nation (a/-umma al-Islamiyya) and, in reference 
thereto, to bring about the liberation of Jerusalem and of all of Palestine. 
The duty to carry on the struggle against Israel is thus rooted in the 
movements adherence to both the principle of jihad and the principle 
of the unity of the Islamic nation. The fifth, and final, principle con- 
cerns the obligation to pursue social justice, which finds expression in 
the giving of alms, like zakat and khums.'° 

Whenever Hizbullah reached a crossroads, it proved its moderation 
and pragmatism by accepting the new reality, rather than resisting it. 
However, the question still remained whether Hizbullah’s pragmatism 
amounted to a series of tactical steps, whose cumulative influence would 
lead the movement to make a strategic volte-face, or whether these were 
merely a succession of tactical moves aimed at serving, and even advanc- 
ing, the movement’s struggle toward its strategic goals of old. 

In an interview, he gave in 2004, Hizbullah’s secretary-general Hasan 
Nasrallah tried to resolve the contradiction or tension between the 
movements basic principles and the way it conducted its affairs, or, to 
put it differently, between its Shi‘i Islamic, even Jihadi, identity and its 
Lebanese identity. Nasrallah explained: 


We in the Hizbullah organization are an Islamic, jihadist, Lebanese 
movement, and at the same time we are a political party . . . We have 
been operating in the Lebanese arena since 1982, and from the very 
beginning we saw ourselves as obligated to the principle of rule by wilayat 
al-fagih and we considered Imam Khomeini, may Allah’s mercy be upon 
him, to be the leader, ruler, and Imam, and after Khomeini’s death we 
saw Imam ‘Ali Khamenei as such a leader. For 23 years we have been 
committed to this principle wilayat al-fagih, and we even carry it out in 
practice, and we have never concealed this, nor did we ever feel that there 
was a contradiction here [between this principle and our activities as a 
Lebanese political party] . . . People think about us in terms of a politi- 
cal party and are always examining the questions of obedience, linkage, 
and subordination, that is, to whom we are obedient, to whom we are 
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linked, and to whom we are subordinate. However, the fact that we 
accept Khomeini and, currently, Khamene’i as our leaders does not mean 
that Khomeini or Khamenei gives us orders. For we have our own exis- 
tence and our own views, which we, as Lebanese people and as a 
Lebanese leadership, believe in. At the same time, we think that these 
views need to receive some sort of religious legitimization, and when we, 
as an Islamic movement, seek religious legitimization, only an expert in 


Islamic law can give us such legitimization . . .!” 


Nasrallah was also asked, “Are not the Islamization of Lebanon and 
turning it into an Islamic republic on your agenda?” The Hizbullah 
leader answered: 


We have never advanced the slogan of establishing an Islamic state as a 
political program, nor have we ever included it in our slogans or in the 
announcements we published or the articles of faith we adopted. True, 
there is no Muslim, whoever he may be, who can truly and honestly 
claim that he does not believe in the principle of the Islamic state, as a 
worldview, a faith, and a concept . . . However, even in the open letter 
that we published in 1985, which was read by Sheikh Ibrahim Amin 
al-Sayyid, we said that we believe in the establishment of an Islamic 
regime only if the people of Lebanon will choose this, and we have no 
intention of forcing the establishment of such a regime if the inhabitants 
of the state are not interested in it.'? 


The Shi‘is under the Leadership of Hizbullah— 
The Struggle for Lebanon 


A number of factors thus accounted for the strengthening of the Shi'i 
community in Lebanon in recent years, one of which was the deepening 
of Shi'i communal and religious identity, backed by material aid from Iran 
and the emergence of a strong Shi'i organization, namely Hizbullah. The 
latter enlisted much support, thanks to the credit it received for its struggle 
with Israel and the loyalty it commanded through its social and economic 
activities. 

Demographic developments in Lebanon also played a role in the rise 
of the Shi‘is, who had become the most populous community in the 
country. After all, the new Lebanese order, established by the Taif 
Agreements, was based on the assumption that the Christians, and ear- 
lier even the Maronites, had lost their status as the largest community. 
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However, this assumption ignored the dramatic changes in demographic 
balance, the main one being the marked increase in the Shi'i population. 
In the 1990s, the Shi'is constituted 35—40 percent of the Lebanese 
population; some observers claimed even 50 percent. Yet, while they 
were now the biggest community, the Shi'is still lagged behind in their 
social and economic standing, and in their access to the resources and 
positions of power and influence in the country.? 

The U.S. occupation of Iraq in 2003 led to the establishment of a 
democratic system of government in that country, a development that 
enabled the Shi'i community in Iraq to gain more power. Consequently, 
Hizbullah secretary-general Hasan Nasrallah called vociferously for the 
"democratization" of the Lebanese political system, that is, the imple- 
mentation of proportional representation and the "one person, one 
vote" rule. This system was to replace the existing system in Lebanon, 
which was (and still is in the early twenty-first century) based on secto- 
rial and communal considerations. It goes without saying that the 
greatest beneficiary of a democratic system based on proportional rep- 
resentation in Lebanon would be Hizbullah, which enjoyed widespread 
support among the Shi'i population. 

Nasrallah's call for egalitarian democracy made it clear to many 
Lebanese that the Hizbullah leader was now aiming to take power. It 
was not purely accidental that Nasrallah began calling for democracy 
just after the withdrawal of Syrian forces from Lebanon, in March-April 
2005. For many years prior to this, Syria had high-handedly exercised 
control over Lebanon and limited Hizbullah’s freedom of action. The 
withdrawal of Syrian troops and the weakening of its regional status 
after the death of President Hafez al-Assad in June 2000 strengthened 
the Iranian-Hizbullah component in the balance of power between the 
different forces in Lebanon—at the expense of Damascus?! 

Against the background of inflamed passions throughout the Arab East, 
as Shi'is and Sunnis were pitted against each other, the challenge to the 
existing Lebanese political and social order presented by Shi'i Hizbullah 
did not go unanswered by the Lebanese Sunni community, with the back- 
ing of Sunni Arabs elsewhere. Thus, at the beginning of May 2006, an 
audio recording by Abu Mus'ab al-Zarqawi, leader of al-Qa'ida in Iraq, 
was made public. Zarqawi accused the Shi'is of committing "crimes 
against Islam and against the Sunnis." As to Lebanon, he called for the 
disarmament of Hizbullah, claiming that “this organization defends the 
Zionist entity against the blows of the Mujahidin in Lebanon.” 
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The Second Lebanon War 


The Sunni-Shi'i rift in Lebanon came to the fore during the Second 
Lebanon War. The fighting broke out on July 12, 2006, and lasted 33 
days. The war caused a great deal of damage and destruction on the 
Lebanese side of the border, too—from the Shi'i suburbs of southern 
Beirut up to the Shi‘ villages and towns near the Israeli-Lebanese bor- 
der. A total of 1,287 Lebanese civilians were killed during the fighting, 
in addition to several hundred Hizbullah fighters. Nearly one million 
Lebanese—973,334, according to the official figures published by the 
Lebanese government—became refugees, including most inhabitants of 
southern Lebanon, the majority of whom were Shi‘is. At the end of the 
war many discovered that, though their lives had been saved, their 
homes had been reduced to rubble. 

Meanwhile, the position of the moderate Arab states, led by Saudi 
Arabia, was rather surprising. Immediately after Israel launched the 
attack, Saudi sources hastened to denounce “various factors active in the 
region, for their adventurousness,” an unmistakable allusion to 
Hizbullah.” In a meeting of Arab foreign ministers in Cairo, held on 
July 15, 2006, the Saudi minister of foreign affairs Sa'ud al-Faysal 
defined Hizbullah’s activities as “unforeseen, irresponsible, and inappro- 
priate."?? It should also be noted that Saudi Arabia and Jordan refused 
to give Iranian airplanes permission to cross their respective airspace on 
the way to Damascus with supplies for Hizbullah.*° 

Moderate Arab states gave Hizbullah the cold shoulder, a stance that 
was endorsed by Islamic legal authorities and religious leaders, especially 
by the Saudis. Against the background of increasing Sunni-Shi'i tension, 
Sunni religious figures frequently launched bitter attacks against 
Hizbullah in the years leading up to the 2006 war. When the fighting 
broke out in Lebanon, many of them not only refrained from retracting 
their negative statements about the movement, but even took advantage 
of the occasion to launch new attacks against Hizbullah. Among the 
religious leaders to criticize Hizbullah were Shaykh Jabir 'Abd al-Rahman, 
who declared that "the Hizbullah organization depends upon Iran and 
upon the support of the Shi‘i extremists,”*” and Shaykh Safar al-Hawali, 
who proclaimed that “this is not the party of God, but the party of 
Satan, and it should not be supported.””8 

The 2006 war brought many of the dilemmas that had faced 
Hizbullah in the preceding years into sharp focus. A comprehensive 
assessment of the post-war Lebanese situation leads to the following 
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conclusions: Although Hizbullah seemed to have received a severe blow 
during the war, it was not broken or subdued, at least not militarily. 
The blow it had suffered, however, forced it to devote all its energy to 
rebuilding a military infrastructure, especially its organizational and 
civilian infrastructures. That is why the movement was prepared to 
maintain calm and quiet along the border with Israel. 

Alongside the caution he demonstrated vis-à-vis Israel, Nasrallah felt 
confident enough to challenge the Lebanese government, with the aim 
of further strengthening his position in the country and among his sup- 
porters. He also drew the line at allowing anyone to oppose him, 
whether within the country or abroad. In short, it once again became 
clear to many Lebanese that the main problem confronting their state 
was not, after all, Israel or the long-running confrontation between 
Israel and Hizbullah. It was, and has remained, the relationship between 
the Lebanese communities—or, to be more precise, the challenge, or 
rather the threat, the Shi‘ community now poses to the stability of the 
Lebanese political system.?? 


In The Wake of the Second Lebanon War—The Renewed 
Sunni-Shi‘i Struggle over Lebanon 


For several months after the end of the Second Lebanon War, the forces 
wielding power in Lebanon had the wisdom to keep internal frictions 
in abeyance. However, it soon became clear that all efforts to hold a 
quiet dialogue and come to mutual understandings had failed com- 
pletely. The escalating rhetoric and mutual accusations between 
Hizbullah and its opponents regarding the outcome of the war of 
Lebanon contributed to a political breakdown. 

On May 8, 2008, Hizbullah activists took over the Sunni suburbs of 
West Beirut. Altogether it was an impressive demonstration of 
Hizbullah’s military might, which in fact came as no surprise. Indeed, 
all Lebanese acknowledged Hizbullah’s military superiority over its 
rivals, including over the Lebanese army. Hizbullah’s move seemed to 
have been calculated and cautious: its activists did not appear in uni- 
forms and as an organized force, and avoided attacking government 
buildings or clashing with the Lebanese army. This was a clear message 
that, at least for the time being, they were not interested in bringing 
about the total destruction of the Lebanese political order. In a matter 
of days, Hizbullah activists had evacuated their positions and left the 
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streets of West Beirut, enabling the Lebanese army to redeploy its forces 
there. 

The round of violence of May 2008, which cost the lives of over one 
hundred Lebanese, shows that no one in Lebanon has any real interest 
in renewing a civil war in which all would lose and no one could win. 
It was only a few days before Arab conciliatory efforts began, leading to 
an all-Lebanese summit in Doha, Qatar. On May 23, 2008, the summit 
produced the Doha agreement and led to the election of Michel 
Sulayman as Lebanese president two days later. Other parts of the agree- 
ment dealt with the establishment of a unity government in which the 
opposition, headed by Hizbullah, would have one-third of the seats and 
thus the power to veto all government decisions, and with understand- 
ings regarding the election law for the 2009 parliamentary elections.?! 
Total disruption had thus been averted. 

Lebanon had overcome the clash over the identity of the president, 
the clash over the composition of its government following the June 
2009 elections, and the collapse of Sa‘d al-Din al-Hariri government in 
January 2011 after the resignation of Hizbullah and Amal ministers. 
Altogether, these flash points should be viewed as a preface to a much 
more significant struggle over the complex question of who is to rule 
Lebanon, what Lebanon" identity should be, and what political course 
it should follow. In practice, this struggle is already being waged, albeit 
not openly declared as such and conducted on a low flame, and for the 
most part in the political corridors of Beirut. 

The political settlement reached in Lebanon in mid-2008, though 
unstable and temporary, also strengthened the position of Syria in the 
country and once again conferred on Damascus a position of influence; 
some even claimed that Damascus now occupied a decision-making posi- 
tion. The Syrians had not enjoyed such a status since their expulsion 
from Lebanon at the beginning of 2005. The Syrian connection was of 
particular interest since Syria was also a central element in the axis link- 
ing Teheran to Lebanon. The question of whether the Syrian-Iranian 
alliance was a natural one, with deep roots and capable of surviving the 
challenges confronting it, is outside the scope of this chapter. In this 
context, we should nevertheless note that many people in the Arab world 
pointed to the Shi'i origins of the ‘Alawi community that ruled in Syria. 
According to these observers, this proved that there was a Shi‘i axis, con- 
necting Teheran, Baghdad, Damascus, and Beirut. This contradicted the 
approach adopted by most scholars, who customarily assumed that the 
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Syrian-Iranian alliance was essentially a matter of convenience. It existed, 
the scholars assumed, despite the fact that the ‘Alawis in Syria tended to 
remain aloof from religion and firmly committed to a secular worldview, 
in sharp contrast to the Shi‘is in Lebanon.*? 

In sum, Lebanon had turned into a new arena of a Sunni-Shi‘i con- 
flict that was spreading throughout the Arab East. The roots of the 
conflict inside Lebanon reached deep into that country’s internal politi- 
cal situation and its social and political system. It would be a mistake 
to describe the combatants in Lebanon’s internal struggle as simply 
Sunni on the one hand and Shi‘i on the other. Many Christians, in 
particular Maronites, who followed General Michel Aoun, supported 
Hizbullah, as did quite a few Sunnis who were opposed to the Hariri 
family, which was perceived as the leader of the Lebanese Sunni com- 
munity. Confronting these were the many Shi‘is who supported the 
opponents of Hizbullah in Lebanon. The Amal organization, Hizbullah’s 
competitor for leadership in the Shi'i community, for instance, must not 
be forgotten in this context. Amal was still committed to a nationalistic 
Lebanese, even secular, worldview. Nevertheless, the Sunni-Shi'i tension 
and the concern in the Arab world over Iran and its expansionist ambi- 
tions lent the Shi‘i-Sunni struggle in Lebanon a completely different 
dimension, intensifying and deepening the conflict. Above all, Iran, and 
to a lesser extent Syria, were pouring oil on the flames of the conflict 
in Lebanon through the massive aid they were extending to Hizbullah, 
turning the latter into a threat that cast its shadow over the future of 
the Lebanese state. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Wahhabiyya and Shi'ism, 
from 1744/45 to 2008 


Guido Steinberg 


ahhabi anti-Shi'ism has gained increased attention in the 

\ X | international media since 2005, just as the civil war in Iraq 

has increased the wider public’s awareness of the confessional 

divide between Shi‘is and Sunnis in the Muslim world. Indeed, the 

Sunni Jihadists of al-Qa‘ida in Mesopotamia (al-Qaida fi Bilad al-Rafidayn) 

even declared an all-out war on the Iraqi Shi‘is and focused their ter- 

rorist campaign on Shi'i targets. As the Wahhabiyya is widely seen as 

one of the intellectual roots of Jihadist terrorism, many observers seek 

for an explanation of the escalating anti-Shi‘i violence by looking at 
Saudi Arabia. 

The Wahhabiyya has been a violently anti-Shi'i movement since its 
inception in the first half of the eighteenth century. Although anti- 
Shi‘ism has always remained an important part of Wahhabi doctrine, 
relations between the Wahhabi establishment and the Shi‘is—especially 
those living on Saudi soil—did change significantly over the course of 
Saudi history. It was mainly the Saudi rulers who were responsible for 
these developments. 

First, in most cases, the Saudi rulers have given priority to political 
and economic interests over ideological convictions and have therefore 
forced their more radical Wahhabi followers to exercise restraint toward 
the Shi‘is. Second, the Saudi rulers at times instrumentalized their rela- 
tions with the Saudi Shi‘is and their religious and political representa- 
tives in order to control the Wahhabi establishment. 
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Even so, no Saudi king has as yet shown any willingness to relinquish 
his special relationship with the Wahhabi religious establishment. 
Consequently, the Saudi state has always followed more or less radical 
discriminatory policies toward its Shi‘i citizens. As long as Wahhabi 
doctrine holds sway as a quasi state religion in Saudi Arabia, anti- 
Shi‘ism will remain an important pillar of Saudi religious policy. 


Religion and State in Saudi Arabia 


The Wahhabiyya has gone through several profound changes in its history, 
revealing strongly fluctuating relations between rulers and ulama. The 
relative strength of these power centers has deeply affected Wahhabi anti- 
Shi‘ism. When the ulama' were strong, Wahhabi anti-Shi'ism was put into 
practice, whereas more pragmatic policies were implemented whenever 
the Saudi rulers controlled the situation. After 1913, suppression of the 
Shi‘is and their religious life became contingent on the balance of power 
between the Wahhabi religious establishment and the Saudi rulers. 

In the first decades after the Wahhabiyya was founded in 1744/45, 
the division of labor between religious elite and ruler was quite clear-cut. 
Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703/4-1792), the eponymous 
founder of the movement, dominated a religious sphere that was very 
widely defined, including education, the administration of justice, legal 
counseling (fia’), and the supervision of public morals. The Saudi ruler, 
on his part, dominated the political sphere though Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
seems to have had at least some influence on political and military 
questions. 

After Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s death, his descendants took over his role 
as supreme religious authority. They were subsequently called Al al-Shaykh, 
or “family of the Shaykh,” and dominated the religious establishment of 
all three consecutive Saudi states (1744/45—1818, 1824-1891, and 
1901—today). The relative weakness of the second Saudi state led to 
conflicts within the ruling family, to civil wars, and finally to its down- 
fall. When the ama lost the support of the disintegrating Saudi state 
after 1865, their position weakened. Although they managed to preserve 
the Wahhabi tradition of learning, they became painfully aware of the 
extent to which the Wahhabiyya depended on the support of a strong 
Saudi state. The experience of the civil war thus laid the foundation for 
Wahhabi pragmatism after the emergence of the third Saudi state 
in 1901. 
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After 1901, the Wahhabi ulama' became more quietist in the face of 
a centralizing and modernizing government, regularly siding with the 
ruler in important conflicts. As a consequence, they lost part of their 
political influence, especially after 1930. Under the conditions prevail- 
ing in the twentieth century, this development widened the gap between 
a political elite that had become more pragmatic in dealing with the 
outside world and a religious elite that clung to its notions of belief and 
unbelief according to Wahhabi teachings. Despite these changes in the 
power structure of the Saudi state, Wahhabi doctrine remained largely 
unaffected. At the same time, the political side of the old alliance 
between religion and state gained in power. Up until now, it has kept 
up the alliance with the weakened ulama. After all, they have a strong 
influence on large parts of Saudi society and therefore constitute an 
important base of Al Sa‘ud’s legitimacy. 

The balance of power has also influenced the Wahhabi policy 
regarding the Shi‘is. Whereas the Saudi rulers deal pragmatically with 
this issue—at least up to a point, which, if transgressed, would be 
strongly opposed by the Wahhabi establishment and its followers—the 
Wahhabi anti-Shi'i convictions have remained unchanged. For 
instance, granting complete religious freedom to the Shi‘is has never 
been an option for the ruling family. As a consequence, the Shi‘is in 
Saudi Arabia have suffered a wide array of political, economic, and 
cultural discrimination, but are fully aware that their situation could 
be worse if the Wahhabi religious establishment or other Wahhabi 


hardliners were to regain their influence. 


Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab and Shi'ism 


Muhammad bin 'Abd al-Wahhab believed Shi'is to be dangerous heretics 
claiming to be Muslims. In general, Shi'i thought and practice ran 
counter to several aspects of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhabs Sunni reform 
endeavor. For instance, their veneration of the imams was considered to 
amount to polytheism (shirk), and the importance of tombs and graves 
in Shi‘i rituals must have incensed the reformer, who fought similar 
practices, which had also become widespread among Sunnis. In many 
ways, Shi‘ism ran counter to his message of radical monotheism 
(tawhid). 

However, the Shi‘is were not a major topic in Muhammad bin ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab’s writings. Though he aimed first and foremost at a reform 
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of Central Arabian society, he was nevertheless familiar with Shi‘i teach- 
ings, and seems to have come into close contact with Shi‘is and Shi‘ism 
during his travels. He summarized his thoughts about the Shi‘is in a 
short treatise called al-Radd ‘ala al-rafida [The refutation of the rejec- 
tionists].! The term “rejectionists” (rawafid or rafida, sing. rafidi) had 
already been used by Ahmad bin Hanbal (780-855), the founder of the 
Hanbali school of law and theology. It refers to all those who deny the 
legitimacy of the first two rightly guided caliphs, Abu Bakr (632—634) 
and “Umar (634—644), while defending ‘Ali bin Abi Talib’s right of suc- 
cession to the Prophet. In Hanbali writings, the term usually comprises 
the Twelver Shi'a or Imamiyya, which includes the overwhelming major- 
ity of Shi'is. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab himself made clear that he targeted the Twelvers 
by mentioning and quoting the famous Twelver Shi‘i theologians 
‘Allama Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (1250—1325) and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi 
(1201-1274) In the thinking of Ibn Hanbal, Taqi al-Din bin Taymiyya 
(1263-1328), and of other Hanbali critics of Shi‘i doctrine and practice, 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab focused on themes commonly referred to by radical 
Sunni thinkers to prove that the Shi'is are in fact heretics. While Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab mentions numerous topics—like the Shi'i claim that 
the Prophet Muhammad designated his cousin and son-in-law ‘Ali as his 
heir apparent, the Shi'i denial of the legitimacy of the first three caliphs, 
and the practice of dissimulation (tagiyya)—his main point is a critique 
of the Shi‘i position toward the Prophet’s companions (sahaba). For Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, the claim that important acolytes had in fact strayed 
from the true path of Islam meant the destruction of the foundations 
of true Islam: "This is the destruction of the basis of religion, because 
its bases are the Qur'an and the hadith.” He not only aimed at a gen- 
eral return to the deep religious faith of the pious ancestors (al-salaf 
al-salih) but also wanted Muslim ulama' to return to the sources, 
namely the Qur'an and—even more importantly—the Sunna. Criticizing, 
or even reviling, the first three rightly guided caliphs and other com- 
panions of the Prophet—who are among the most important guarantors 
of the authenticity of hadith material, that is, of the reports about the 
words and deeds of the Prophet Muhammad—actually means attacking 
the core of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s reform. Shi teachings simply ran 
counter to this goal. As a result, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab considered the 
Shi‘is to be unbelievers (kuffar), not true Muslims. To him, they were 
even more dangerous than Christians or Jews because they claimed to 
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be Muslims and thereby threatened to corrupt the true religion from 
within.‘ 

With this treatise, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab was in line with a long 
tradition of great Hanbali reformers. Ahmad bin Hanbal himself was a 
traditionist (i.e., a hadith scholar) and theologian rather than a lawyer, 
and seemingly had not intended to found a school of law at all.” As a 
traditionist, his main interest was in collecting, criticizing, and catego- 
rizing hadith material. On the basis of the Qur’an and of trustworthy 
hadith collections, Ibn Hanbal and fellow traditionists established what 
they regarded as true Islamic doctrine. These reports, however, had been 
transmitted by the companions of the Prophet (sahaba), many of whom 
are not regarded as reliable by the Shi‘is because of their role in the 
conflict over the rightful succession to the Prophet—the most important 
point of contention between Sunnis and Shi‘is. As a result of this con- 
flict, the Shi‘is regarded many of these companions not only as untrust- 
worthy but also claimed that they had in fact strayed from the true path 
of Islam. By the very nature of his occupation, Ibn Hanbal had to 
develop a robust anti-Shi‘ism. 

Many Hanbalis followed suit, so that the Hanbaliyya became an 
important, if not the most important, root of modern anti-Shi‘ism in the 
Muslim world. Whenever later Hanbali lama tried to reform their soci- 
eties, they referred to Ibn Hanbal’s hadith-based approach, and as a con- 
sequence adopted his negative view of the Shi'a as well. The famous 
Hanbali Ibn Taymiyya, who was a known traditionist, was a case in point. 
His Minhaj al-Sunna al-nabawiyya fi naqd al-da'wa al-Rafida wal- 
Qadariyya became an important reference for later anti-Shi'i thinkers.” 
Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab stuck to this Hanbali tradition: his reform project, 
based on the study of hadith and the Hanbali school of theology, had to 
develop anti-Shi'i features. 

Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab adopted this perspective in his youth, when he 
studied hadith in Medina with the Indian scholar Muhammad Hayat 
al-Sindi (d. 1750) and the Najdi ‘Abdullah bin Ibrahim bin Sayf 
(d. 1727/28). Sindi seems to have been the major traditionist influence 
on him, whereas Ibn Sayf was a Hambali.” After leaving the Hijaz, Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab continued his studies in Basra. It is in Basra that Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab seems to have come into more intensive contact with 
Shi‘is, much more so than in other cities where he studied.’ Before 
returning to Najd, he spent a short time in al-Ahsa’, an oasis in Eastern 
Arabia.? Until the twentieth century, more than half the population in 
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this region was Shi'i. At the same time, it was also a small Hanbali 
center of learning and home to numerous immigrants from Najd (the 
Arabic term for Central Arabia). Al-Ahsa’ was Najd's major outlet to the 
world and a source of much of its food. Therefore, it is likely that Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab came into contact with Shi‘i thought and practice 
through his contacts in al-Ahsa as well, perhaps even at the time when 
he resettled in Najd. Nevertheless, these influences do not seem to have 
persuaded him that Shi‘ism was a pressing problem. Indeed, the first 
Saudi state conquered al-Ahsa only shortly after the death of the 
reformer. Only then did Wahhabi anti-Shi‘ism become a practical con- 
cern for ulamg and rulers alike. For Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, the Shi'is had 
been a theological rather than a political problem. 


Shi‘is under Saudi Occupation 


Whenever the three Saudi states conquered territory inhabited by Shi‘is, 
they followed a similar line of action. First, they would destroy shrines, 
tombs, and other elements of the physical religious infrastructure that 
the Wahhabis deemed incompatible with their vision of a Muslim soci- 
ety. In many cases, they destroyed Shi‘i mosques and Husayniyyas (a Shi‘i 
cultural center). When the Wahhabis conquered the Hijaz in 1924/25, 
they destroyed the tombs over the graves of the four Shi'i imams buried 
there, as well as a large number of other sacred places. As a second step, 
they would prohibit the public display of Shi'i rituals, most importantly 
Ashura, the passion play commemorating Husayn bin ‘Ali’s martyrdom. 
The Saudi rulers then appointed Wahhabi religious personnel in order 
to supervise the Wahhabization of the province. After 1920, during the 
first decades of Saudi rule in the Hijaz and ‘Asir, these Wahhabization 
policies remained rather superficial. This was the result of a compromise 
between the Wahhabi ‘“ama’s desire for a radical reform of religious 
life and the ruler’s wish not to alienate the populations of the newly 
conquered provinces unnecessarily.'° An additional difficulty was that 
the Wahhabi religious establishment lacked the necessary religious per- 
sonnel for all major towns of the new provinces. However, there was a 
difference between Hijaz and ‘Asir on the one, and al-Ahsa on the other 
hand. In the Hijaz and ‘Asir, the number of Shi'is was negligible. There 
was only one small community of Shi'is, the Nakhawila, in Medina.!! 
In al-Ahsa’, however, Shi'is represented a majority of the population. As 
a consequence, at least with regard to religious policy in al-Ahsa’, the 
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views of ruler and ulama largely concurred: Although Ibn Saud’s mea- 
sures against the Shi‘is were still more moderate than the Wahhabi radi- 
cals demanded, the Wahhabization of the Eastern Province was more 
profound than in the western provinces a decade later. 


The Conquest of al-Ahsa in 1913 


In 1913, the Eastern Province was part of the Ottoman Empire, which 
had conquered the region during the Saudi civil war in 1872. Ibn Saud 
decided to conquer it because of its economic importance. Since Najd 
had never been able to produce sufficient amount of food for all its 
inhabitants, it set its eyes on al-Ahsa and Qatif, especially in times of 
ecological crises like recurrent droughts. The oases of Eastern Arabia 
regularly produced agricultural surpluses and exported them to Najd, 
Iraq, and India. The commercial elites of al-Ahsa and Qatif were 
involved in an active trade with the major trading centers of the wider 
Gulf region and Bombay, and most trade routes from Southern Najd 
led through al-Ahsa and its harbor "Uqayr to Bahrain. All Saudi rulers 
therefore tried to conquer this region after consolidating their rule in 
Najd; they ruled over al-Ahsa intermittently between 1793 and 1872. 
Ibn Saud followed suit. He conquered al-Ahsa as the first province 
outside Najd. In the following years, the province bore the financial 
burden of his military campaigns in northern Najd, ‘Asir, and Hijaz. 

In 1913, the Shi'is constituted the majority of the inhabitants in the 
Eastern Province. They mainly lived in the urban centers of Hufuf, 
Mubarraz, and Qatif and in smaller adjacent towns and villages. In 
Hufuf and Mubarraz, slightly more than half the population were Shi'is, 
in Qatif, close to 100 percent." Al-Ahsa had been a flourishing Shi'i 
religious center in the fifteenth century, and its Shi'is had strong ties to 
the Shi'is of neighboring Bahrain. Both produced a significant number 
of important ulama, even after the region had lost some of its former 
importance.? Intermittent periods of Saudi domination, however, 
adversely affected Shi'i cultural life. Only the Ottoman occupation in 
1872 seems to have led to a brief flourishing of Shi‘ism in the 
region. 

In the early twentieth century, the Shi‘is of al-Ahsa' and Qatif primar- 
ily looked to Najaf in Iraq for religious guidance. Just like the Shi‘is in 
Najaf, they were deeply split by debates over the question as to what 
extent the Shi'i clergy should become involved in politics. The Saudi 
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Shii community seems to have been politically fragmented as well, 
however. In Hufuf and Mubarraz, the Shi‘i leaders had no political influ- 
ence because the cities were dominated by Sunnis. When the Sunni 
notables of these towns acquiesced in the Saudi takeover and pledged 
loyalty to the new rulers, the Shi‘is followed suit. It was Qatif that was 
the center of Shi'i resistance to the Saudis from the late eighteenth cen- 
tury onward. However, the leader of its elite of urban notables, Mansur 
al-Jum‘a, died in 1910; by 1913, no successor had yet been agreed upon. 
The urban elite was rather preoccupied with a struggle for leadership. 
‘Abd al-Husayn al-Jum‘a, a close relative of Mansur al-Jum‘a, had not 
been able to completely consolidate his leading position in Qatif when 
the Saudis approached the area. As a result, the news of the surrender 
of Hufuf triggered a heated debate among Qatif’s notables. The leading 
Shi'i cleric of the region and an important notable of the city, Abu ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-Khunayzi (1868/9-1943), rejected any resistance to the 
Saudi takeover of the province. Although ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Jum‘a pro- 
posed to fight, the proponents of a peaceful surrender prevailed and the 
Saudis consolidated their control of the province. Some Shi'is left the 
country for Bahrain and Iraq, but their numbers are not known.” 

As a first step, Saudi authorities eliminated ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Jum‘a 
as the leading prospective leader of Shi'i resistance to Saudi rule. In the 
first days after the conquest, Jum‘a petitioned the Ottoman authorities 
in Iraq and the British political agent in Bahrain to come to the aid of 
the Shi‘is in al-Ahsa. When word of these letters reached Ibn Saud, he 
ordered the execution of Jum‘a, exiled his family, and confiscated their 
(considerable) property. In the first decade of Saudi rule in al-Ahsa’, 
property confiscations—partly of Shi'is who had gone into exile—were 
a widespread phenomenon. However, Ibn Saud’s most important instru- 
ment of economic exploitation was the so-called “jihad tax.” According 
to the Saudis, this tax had to be paid by those parts of the population 
that did not provide the Saudi state with young men for its military 
forces. As a rule, Shi‘is did not fight in Ibn Saud’s forces. The tax hence 
bears a striking similarity to the jizya, the traditional poll tax non- 
Muslims were forced to pay in Muslim territories. In the first years after 
the occupation, the jihad tax was mainly imposed to help finance major 
military campaigns. Later, however, the Shi'is had to pay the tax in times 
of peace as well.!° Along with some related measures, taxation became 
so pressing after 1913 that it forced many Shi‘is to sell their property 
and leave the country. 
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The Ikhwan, the Wahhabi ‘ulama, and the Shi%s 


In the years between 1911 and 1930, the Wahhabi ‘ulama found a 
powerful ally in the radical Wahhabi Ikhwan movement. The Ikhwan 
(Arabic for brethren) were former nomads who had been settled in 
newly founded agricultural settlements called zar (sing. Pra). 
Setding the Bedouin was one of the primary aims of Imam Faysal, who 
ruled the Saudi state from 1834 to 1865 since the large camel-herding 
tribes of Central Arabia had been a constant threat to the stability of 
the Saudi states from the onset. They formed important auxiliary forces 
in the armies of the first and second Saudi states, but were known for 
their lack of reliability in times of crisis. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century, a series of severe droughts prompted many Bedouin 
to move closer to the settled areas. Ibn Saud used the opportunity and 
employed a mixture of economic incentives and pressure to persuade 
larger parts of the tribes to settle down.'® 

The Wahhabi ulama' supported Ibn Saud's policy by sending mis- 
sionaries to the tribes in order to convince them that settled life rather 
than their traditional nomadism was a truly Islamic way of life. From 
1911 onward, large parts of the tribes moved to the new settlements. 
Wahhabi religious indoctrination by young missionaries who held reli- 
gious functions there continued—with stunning results, as the Ikhwan 
became fanatic warriors for their faith. It was much easier to control the 
Bedouin’s movements after they settled in villages than when they lived 
as nomads in the large Arabian deserts, so that the Saudi state continued 
to recruit the male inhabitants of the Aijar as a fighting force in its cam- 
paigns after 1915.!? In the following years, the Ikhwan combined the 
traditional military prowess of the Arabian camel herders with the fanati- 
cism of the more radical trends in Wahhabism. 

This development affected the Shi‘is as well. After 1913, they were 
harassed constantly by the Ikhwan. At the latter's and the Wahhabi 
ulama’s instigation, religious policy toward the Shii community 
became ever more oppressive. Shi' religious ceremonies, like the celebra- 
tion of ashura, the Prophets and the imams’ birthdays, were curtailed. 
Many individual Shi‘is were executed for infractions like smoking or 
wearing silk.” Especially in 1920, the Ikhwan’s successful demands for 
an official prohibition of Shi‘i ceremonies in the Husayniyyas caused 
profound consternation among the Shi‘is in al-Ahsa'.?! The Shi'is peti- 
tioned Ibn Saud to reign in his warriors, but the ruler did not intervene. 
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On the contrary, he signaled his desire to intensify the centralization of 
religious policy in al-Ahsa and submit religious life to a more rigorous 
control by the Wahhabi ulama: In 1920, he appointed the Wahhabi 
hardliner ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin Bishr (1868/69—1940) from Riyadh as chief 
judge of the province? The situation of the Shi'is deteriorated even 
further. However, the Wahhabization policies in the region still remained 
superficial. This changed in 1927. 

In 1926/27, internal pressures on Ibn Saud reached their peak. The 
Ikhwan and Wahhabi ulama agreed that Ibn Saud should focus on 
ideological domestic and external policies, rather than on a pragmatic 
strategy aiming at the establishment of a centralized state. Ikhwan and 
Wahhabi ulama rejected Ibn Saud’s cooperation with the British 
“infidels,” as they labeled them, and demanded a continuation of jihad 
in the neighboring territories in Iraq and Transjordan. Moreover, they 
asked for a more radical Wahhabization of religious policies in the con- 
quered territories, especially the Hijaz and al-Ahsa’. Ibn Saud refused, 
because Iraq and Transjordan were British mandates and a continuation 
of the Ikhwan raids would have provoked an open conflict with Great 
Britain. A more radical religious policy might have triggered open 
revolts in the provinces and a boycott of the pilgrimage (the Hajj). 
Threatened with the prospect of a rebellion by the Ikhwan, Ibn Saud 
invited the notables of Najd, the Ikhwan, and the Wahhabi ulame to 
a conference in Riyadh in January/February 1927. Under pressure from 
the ruler, the wama issued a fatwa in which they supported Ibn Saud 
insofar as they claimed that the proclamation of jihad was a prerogative 
of the ruler. This meant that Ibn Saud’s prohibition of Ikhwan raids 
into Jordan and Iraq was legal and that the Ikhwan had to abide by his 
decisions. However, the ulama supported several of the Ikhwan's minor 
demands, especially their request for a more radical anti-Shi'i policy in 
the provinces: 


As to the Shi'i renegades (al-rafida) we have told the Imam that our 
religious ruling is that they must be obliged to become true Muslims, 
and should not be allowed to perform the rites of their misguided reli- 
gion publicly. It is incumbent on the Imam [i.e. Ibn Saud] to order his 
governor in Hasa to summon the Shi‘is to Shaykh Ibn Bishr, before 
whom they should swear to follow the religion of God and his Prophet, 
to cease all prayers to the saintly members of the Prophet's house or oth- 
ers, to cease their heretical innovations (bid'a) such as the commemoration 
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rites performed on the anniversaries of members of the house of the 
Prophet and all other such rites of their misguided creed, and they should 
cease to visit their so-called sacred cities Karbala and Najaf. They must 
also be forced to attend the five prayers in the mosques, along with the 
rest of the congregation . . . Any Shi'is who refuse to keep with these 
rules must be exiled from Muslim territory.” 


Here, the Wahhabi establishment made perfectly clear that it considered 
the Shi‘is to be unbelievers, who should either convert or ought to be 
expelled. They did not elaborate on what should happen to those who 
refused, but we may assume that they would either have been killed or 
forcibly expelled. 

The measures demanded in this fatwa were partly implemented in 
1927. Ibn Saud instructed his governor, ‘Abdullah bin Jiluwi, to follow 
the stipulations of the text to the letter. The Shi'i notables and lama 
were forced to “convert to Islam” and acknowledge that they had been 
polytheists before. They had to swear that they would not perform Shi‘i 
religious ceremonies. From March 1927, Wahhabi personnel toured the 
entire region to select the mosques and Husayniyyas that were to be 
destroyed. In several towns, young Wahhabi preachers were appointed 
to a variety of religious posts in Shi'i quarters. They took over Shi'i 
mosques and forced the local Shi‘is to attend courses in which Wahhabi 
doctrine was taught. The preachers’ salaries, food, and lodging had to 
be paid by the local population. Whether these measures were taken in 
Qatif as well has not yet been established. It seems, however, that some 
Shi‘is resisted Ibn Saud’s orders, at least passively. Some Shi‘i notables 
and ulama of al-Ahsa and Qatif petitioned Ibn Saud to repeal the 
measures. Others fled. Shortly after the orders had been made public, 
an unknown but substantial number of Shi‘is left al-Ahsa for 
Bahrain.” 

In the spring of 1928, however, the political eguation between Ibn 
Saud, the Wahhabi ulama, and the Ikhwan changed. In the aftermath 
of the Riyadh Conference, it became clear to Ibn Saud that he would 
have to use force in order to regain control over the Ikhwan. Thus, the 
main reason for the increasingly radical religious policies in al-Ahsa’, 
namely his desire to appease the Ikhwan and their supporters among 
the ulama, had vanished. Ibn Saud now had to stabilize the situation 
in al-Ahsa in preparation for the expected military campaign against the 
Ikhwan. As a consequence, Ibn Jiluwi showed a marked disinterest in 
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enforcing the above-mentioned measures. For instance, he tolerated the 
expulsion of the Wahhabi imam from the main Shi‘i mosque in 
Hufuf.?° 

Ibn Saud promised a delegation of Shi'i notables from Qatif that the 
Wahhabi personnel would be withdrawn and that he would refrain from 
enforcing the measures demanded in the Wahhabi fatwa. Nevertheless, 
Ibn Saud refused to reduce taxation. On the contrary, in 1929, the Shi'is 
were confronted with new tax demands. During his fight against the 
Ikhwan, Ibn Saud depended on the income derived from the jihad tax, 
paid by the Shi'is, to secure the survival of his regime. The tax burden 
on the Shi'i farmers became ever more pressing, because by that time 
the collapse of the pearl trade and the world economic crisis had hit the 
region. Many Shi'is were forced to give up their lands and leave the 


country.” 


The Shi'is in Saudi Arabia after 1930 


In 1930, the Ikhwan rebellion was finally suppressed by Ibn Saud. 
Though the Wahhabi “ama had lost their most important allies and, as 
a consequence, most of their political leverage, they upheld their alliance 
with the Saudi rulers in the coming decades. They still held important 
functions in the Saudi state and were essential for legitimizing the rule 
of the Saudi family. However, they were the junior partners in this coali- 
tion and clearly subordinate to the rulers. In matters of political impor- 
tance, the Saudi rulers were no longer seriously constrained by the 
Wahhabi slama ’s opposition. In fact, it was the political culture of the 
Saudi state—albeit strongly influenced by the Wahhabiyya—which dic- 
tated the economic, religious, and political discrimination against the 
Shi‘is between 1930 and 2008. This treatment was more moderate than 
what the Wahhabi ulama' had envisaged, but still harsher than what the 
Shi‘is were ready to bear in the long run. 

After 1930, the situation of the Shi‘is improved, but only partially. 
Ibn Saud had already made clear that he was primarily interested in the 
economic aspects of Saudi rule in the Shi‘i regions. As a consequence, 
the Shi‘is continued to pay the jihad tax in the 1930s. Only the rising 
oil production levels, in commercial quantities after 1945, brought some 
relief in this regard. The Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco) 
employed many Shi'is, though seldom in leading positions. Until today 
the Shi‘i towns and quarters in the bigger cities have suffered from 
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widespread neglect, since the Saudi authorities considered the develop- 
ment of these parts of the realm less important than that of its Sunni 
regions. 

The Shi‘is were left to perform their religious rites without further 
interference—as long as they refrained from doing so publicly. The 
number of Wahhabi religious personnel in the province remained rela- 
tively low during the first decades of Saudi rule, so that the Shi'is 
enjoyed a limited degree of religious autonomy. Whereas Shii ulama' 
continued to act as judges for the Shi'is of al-Ahsa and Qatif at least 
until the 1940s, the Shi‘is were still not allowed to build any new 
mosques and Husayniyyas. Only after 2001 did the Saudi government 
authorize the construction of new Shi'i mosques.? 

Perhaps most importantly, however, was the fact that the Shi'is were 
prohibited from establishing their own educational institutions. Any 
efforts in that direction were curtailed by the Saudi authorities. Rather, 
the Shi‘is were forced to send their children to governmental schools 
after the first modern educational institutions appeared in Saudi Arabia 
in the 1950s. The curricula of these schools were strongly influenced by 
the Wahhabi ulama, and religion and history lessons were radically 
anti-Shi'i. Most remnants of the formerly flourishing Shi‘i intellectual 
life virtually disappeared under Saudi rule. 


The Shi'is in Saudi Arabia in the Age of the 
Islamic Revolution 


Between the early 1930s and early 1970s, the Shi'is grudgingly learned 
to live with manifold discriminations in Saudi Arabia. With the rising 
levels of oil income, liberation from the Saudi yoke seemed an ever more 
distant possibility. Since the oil boom also presented the Shi'is with 
some limited economic opportunity, the situation improved, albeit on 
a very limited scale. The Shi‘i towns remained among the least devel- 
oped parts of Saudi Arabia. 

From the 1960s onward, Saudi Shi'is too were affected by the politi- 
cization of Shi‘ism in Iraq, Iran, and Lebanon. A number of young 
Shi‘i Islamists founded the Shi‘i Reform Movement in 1975. The 
group was led by Hasan al-Saffar (bin 1958), a young student of the 
religious sciences from Qatif. The group members had studied in Kuwait 
in the early 1970s with Ayatullah Muhammad al-Husayni al-Shirazi 
(1928-2001), a prominent scholar from Karbala .?* Shirazi propagated 
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the concept of “guardianship of the jurist” (wilayat al-fagih), similar to 
that of Ayatullah Khomeini, demanding a leading role for the ulama 
in the politics of the Islamic state. Contrary to Khomeini, however, 
Shirazi proposed that a committee of ulama, rather than one single 
person, fill this role.” 

In 1977, Saffar’s group returned to Saudi Arabia and quickly gained a 
large following. Arab Shi‘is all over the region had become highly politi- 
cized because of events that would eventually lead to the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran. The revolution had a deep impact, not only on the 
Shi‘is in Saudi Arabia but also on their relations to the Saudi state and 
Wahhabi scholars. Indeed, Saudi Shi'is were now ready to challenge the 
Saudi state directly. Until 1979, relations between the Wahhabiyya and 
the Shi'is had been a local phenomenon, confined to the Saudi state. Now 
both the Shi'is and the Wahhabiyya became part of a larger struggle 
between Saudi Arabia and Iran over regional hegemony. 

Saudi Arabia felt threatened by the fall of the Shah. Reza Pahlavi 
had been an important ally of both the United States and the Saudi 
kingdom. The Islamic Republic, however, directly attacked the legiti- 
macy of Saudi rule over the holy places of Mecca and Medina, and 
tried to export its revolution to the Shi'i communities in Arab countries. 
Saudi Arabia therefore chose to support Iraq in its 1980—1988 war 
against Iran. Furthermore, it began offering its support to anti-Shi‘i 
movements in the Arab world and Pakistan. 

The new Iranian leadership felt threatened by the Saudi support for 
Iraq, which had attacked Iran in September 1980. It quickly gained the 
initiative, though, and tried to destabilize the Arab Gulf states by sup- 
porting militant Shi‘i groups. In Bahrain in 1981, pro-Iranian Shi'i 
militants staged an aborted coup d'état. Militants perpetrated numerous 
terrorist attacks, both in Bahrain and in Kuwait. Shi'i terrorist groups 
became a major concern of the Arab Gulf countries. 

As a consequence, Shi‘is were seen in the Gulf states as a potential 
ally of the Iranians in their quest to export the revolution. In Saudi 
Arabia, this development only added to the widespread hatred of the 
Shi‘is among the Wahhabis. The Shi‘is suffered dearly as a result of this 
regional escalation. Hasan al-Saffars group changed its name to 
Organization of the Islamic Revolution in the Arabian Peninsula 
(Munazzamat al-Thawra al-Islamiyya fi al-Jazira al-Arabiyya) and 
adopted a more radically anti-Saudi and pro-Iranian stance. In November 
1979, tensions in the Eastern Province escalated when several thousand 
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Shi'is ignored the ban on the public display of Shi'i rituals, and cele- 
brated ashura’. Security forces dispelled the protests and killed some two 
dozen protesters.?! As a consequence, Saffar and his group left Saudi 
Arabia and built an opposition movement in exile in Damascus. 

The Saudi state responded with a carrot-and-stick approach. On the 
one hand, it attempted to improve the living conditions in the Shi'i 
regions, by investing in public infrastructure for instance, without how- 
ever addressing the fundamental Shi'i grievances. On the other hand, it 
made clear that it would not tolerate public unrest, and expanded the 
presence of security forces in Shi‘i areas. Perhaps even more important, 
however, was the fact that the Saudi state decided it had gone too far 
in its alienation of the Wahhabi power base in Najd. After 1980, the 
Saudi government increasingly helped the Wahhabi establishment 
enforce a stricter code of conduct. This was due not only to the conflict 
with Iran but also to the 1979 events in Mecca. 

In November, a group of young Wahhabi militants seized the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca in order to bring about the fall of the Saudi royal 
family. In the tradition of the Ikhwan, they demanded a return to the 
Islamic society of their pious forefathers (a/-salaf al-salih) and harshly 
criticized the Saud family for their corruption, the oppression of the 
population, and their alliance with “infidel powers,” especially the United 
States. After two weeks, security forces managed to evict the rebels from 
the Grand Mosque.*” 

What was most problematic about this revolt was the obvious simi- 
larity between the views of the rebels and those of the Ikhwan and their 
supporters among the Wahhabi ulama’ some four decades earlier. As a 
consequence, the Saudi government tried to enhance its religious legiti- 
macy by enforcing a stricter Wahhabi code of conduct. They authorized 
the Wahhabi ulama’ to ^wahhabize" religious and social life. For the 
regime, this move had the secondary effect of disciplining the Shi'is, 
who were now subjected to a much tighter control than in the 1960s 
and 1970s? 


The Saudi Regime, the Shi'is, and the Wahhabi 
Establishment from the 1990s 


In the early 1990s, relations between the Shi'is and the government 
improved. In 1988, the war between Iraq and Iran ended and it became 
clear to the Shi'i opposition that there was no chance to liberate the 
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Shi‘is in Eastern Arabia from Saudi rule. As a consequence, Hasan 
al-Saffar and his movement distanced themselves from Khomeinism and 
the idea of an Islamic Revolution. The Saudi government entered into 
negotiations with the opposition, which culminated in an informal 
agreement in 1993. The Shi‘i Islamists in exile stopped their anti-Saudi 
propaganda from London and Damascus. The Saudi government 
allowed Saffar and his followers to return to their native Qatif and 
offered to improve the living conditions of the Shi‘i population and 
allow for greater religious freedom in the Eastern Province. Although, 
at least according to some Shi'i sources, the government abided only 
partly by its commitments, Saffar and his colleagues returned to Qatif, 
and have been living in their native country ever since, as the agreement 
is basically still in place today.*4 Hasan al-Saffar has established himself 
as a moderate Islamist voice, calling for equal rights for the Shi‘is in the 
country.” 

This move by the Saudi government reflected changes in the regional 
arena—showing guite strikingly that Saudi policy with regard to Saudi 
Shi'is was, and still is, function of the regional conflict with Iran. From 
the early 1990s, Iran moderated its foreign policy in the Gulf region 
and rebuilt its relations with its Arab neighbors. The détente continued 
throughout the 1990s and gained momentum after the reformer 
Mohammad Khatami was elected president in Iran in 1997. The rela- 
tions even survived the Khobar bombings in 1996. On June 26, 1996, 
a car bomb in front of the Khobar Towers, a building complex of the 
American airbase in Dhahran, killed 19 Americans and injured nearly 
400 people. American prosecutors were convinced that the perpetrators 
were Shi'i members of a small pro-Iranian militant group named Saudi 
Hizbullah.?6 In 2001, the American attorney general even indicted 13 
(Shi'i) Saudi citizens and one Lebanese. According to the indictment, 
Iranian officials were implicated in the planning of the attack.*” The 
step reflected the U.S. government dissatisfaction with the Saudi inves- 
tigations. Quite obviously, the Saudi government did not want to 
endanger its détente with Tehran and therefore decided not to press the 
case. 

When relations between Riyadh and Tehran again deteriorated after 
2003, the Saudi government decided not to alienate the Shi'is as it had 
done in the 1980s. The main cause for the deterioration was the 
American invasion of Iraq in 2003. Riyadh increasingly feared that after 
the fall of Saddam Husayn, Iraq would fall into the hands of a pro-Iranian 
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government. When a Shi‘i-Kurdish government took over in Baghdad 
in 2005, many of the worst fears of the Saudi leadership seemed to come 
true. In their view, Iraq was becoming an Iranian satellite. After 
Mahmud Ahmadinejad was elected president in 2005, Saudi Arabian— 
Iranian relations deteriorated even further. In contrast to its earlier poli- 
cies, the Saudi government now stuck to its policy of easing tensions 
with the Shi‘is in the country. In April 2003, 450 Shi‘is presented a 
petition titled “Partners in the Home Country” (shuraka’ fi al-watan) to 
the then Crown Prince ‘Abdullah, in which they called for equal rights 
for the kingdom’s Shi‘i community. When ‘Abdullah invited some of the 
protagonists to an audience, this was widely interpreted as an act of 
encouragement.?* 

A number of similar steps followed between 2003 and 2005. In July 
2003, ‘Abdullah convened the first meeting out of seven (until 2007), 
labeled the national dialogue by the Saudi government. The program 
aimed to bring the different societal groups in the kingdom together to 
discuss possible points of contention. The first meeting dealt with rela- 
tions between the different confessions and schools of thought. Although 
the meeting produced no concrete results, the mere fact that Wahhabi 
ulama were meeting with Shi'i representatives was considered to be a 
sign of progress. In another move, the Saudi government held local 
elections in March 2005. Although the elections were not designed to 
truly widen political participation, the Shi'is in the Eastern Province 
enthusiastically grasped the opportunity to cast their votes. Shi‘i 
Islamists won the elections. While political reforms seemed to have 
reached their limit with these steps, the situation of the Shi‘is continued 
to ease off after 2005. This trend was not mirrored, however, in the 
religious establishment. After 2003, the Wahhabi ulama—including 
several “official” scholars close to the government—escalated their anti- 
Shi‘is rhetoric by demanding, among others, the conversion or killing 
of Shi‘is on Saudi soil and by denouncing them as "Persians."?? 

The relatively tolerant policy of the government with regard to the 
Shi'is was not only designed to ease tensions. This is not to say that 
there was no pressing need for such measures, especially in view of the 
fact that many Saudi Shi'is felt encouraged by the liberation of their 
brethren in Iraq. The new Saudi policy involved the Wahhabi establish- 
ment as well. Treatment of the Shi'is, as during the events of 1927, has 
always been a function of relations between the government and the 
Wahhabi establishment. Whenever the Saudi government needs the 
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support of the Wahhabi ulama, it allows them to crack down on the 
Shi'is. On the other hand, when tensions between the government and 
the ama escalate or when the Wahhabi establishment moves closer to 
the demands of the (Sunni) opposition, the government chooses to 
approach the Shi'is. By granting the Shi'is a larger degree of religious or 
political freedom, the government shows the Wahhabis that they should 
not take their monopoly on the interpretation of Islam in Saudi Arabia 
for granted. This happened in 1993, when many Wahhabi ulama' sup- 
ported the Islamist opposition after the Kuwait War. Again, this hap- 
pened after September 11, 2001, when it became obvious that many 
Wahhabi ulama showed sympathy for the Jihadists of the al-Qa'ida type 
and their ideologies. However, granting complete religious freedom and 
equal rights to the Shi'is is not an option for the Saudi government. 
Leading members of the ruling family more than once made clear that 
they rely on their alliance with the Wahhabi ulama’ as long as these 
support the House of Saud. The Wahhabi slama on their part have 
consistently stressed that they are not ready to change the Wahhabi 
doctrine, especially with regard to the Shi'is. Members of the religious 
establishment have, time and again, published fatwas in which the Shi'is 
are labeled heretics. Some of them have even demanded to kill Shi'is 
who are not ready to convert. As a consequence, as long as the alliance 
between the Saudi ruling family and the Wahhabi ‘ama’ persists, Shi‘is 
will remain second-class citizens at best. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Unity or Hegemony? Iranian Attitudes 
to the Sunni-Shi'i Divide 


Zeev Maghen 


Introduction 


Ever since the Islamic Revolution of 1979, Iran has striven to fulfill the 
role of flagship of Islamic revival and leader of the Muslim world. As 
with the Soviet Union in its heyday, there have been times when 
domestic preoccupations distracted the Iranian administration from this 
central objective, and other times when regional or international cir- 
cumstances dictated a policy of relative isolationism. But the Islamic 
Republic always returns to the program of “exporting the revolution,” 
which represents as much a defensive as an offensive necessity, and 
which is the regime’s very raison d’étre. Iran’s ability to win friends and 
influence people in the Muslim community at large is hampered, how- 
ever, by the country’s allegiance to the minority Shi‘i branch of Islam, 
while some 88 percent of the planet’s Muslims are Sunni. 
Paradoxically, the impetus provided by the Khomeini revolution 
toward an intensification and politicization of Islamic religiosity also 
brought about an increase in sectarian conflict: the more serious and 
activist Muslims became about their faith, the more they viewed 
Muslims who adhered to alternate versions of that faith as heretics, and 
the more they were motivated to do something about it. In this sense, 
the Shi‘i-inspired Islamic awakening has backfired against the Shi‘is. Or, 
put another way, at the same time that it empowered Shi'i populations 
throughout the Middle East, the Islamic Republic also galvanized their 
Wahhabi-Salafi and even more traditional Sunni enemies, amplifying 
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the antagonism between the two camps sevenfold. This state of affairs 
represents a major challenge that needs to be met by the Iranian regime 
if it is to achieve its two fundamental goals: first, self-preservation, and 
ultimately, regional domination. Indeed, the increase in rancor between 
Sunnis and Shi‘is may well play into the hands of Tehran: wary Shi‘is 
are looking more and more to the Islamic Republic as their patron and 
protector, a phenomenon the Iranians are eager to exploit at the same 
time as they seize the opportunity to pose as the preeminent force for 
Muslim unity, thereby gaining the sympathy and support of frightened 
moderate Sunnis. 

What approaches have been, are being, and will be adopted by the 
Islamic Republic, and by the Ahmadinejad government in particular, to 
contain the spiraling Sunni-Shi'i rivalry—a rivalry that was exacerbated 
by Iran’s own revolution and has reached a fever pitch in the Iraqi civil 
war? In what ways is Tehran taking advantage of the deterioration in 
Sunni-Shi'i relations and making it serve their short- and long-term pol- 
icy goals? At present, the Iranians have embarked on a heavily funded 
and wide-reaching propaganda campaign designed to promote the ideal 
of ensejam-e-Eslami, Islamic harmony. Involving speaking tours, interna- 
tional conferences, leadership summits, media advertisements, articles in 
Persian, Arabic, Urdu, and Indonesian, as well as the press, books by 
religious scholars, billboards, music, well-publicized prayer services, and 
specialized Web Sites, Iran’s Islamic harmony campaign delivers the mes- 
sage far and wide that Sunnism and Shi‘ism are virtually identical, twin 
siblings born of the same spiritual-historical womb. The differences 
between these two factions of Islam are downplayed as minor and techni- 
cal, whereas the legal, theological, and cultural points of agreement are 
said to be legion and are emphasized enthusiastically. 

Why, then, according to the purveyors of this message, are Shi‘is and 
Sunnis at each others throats today in Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, and elsewhere? The Iranian answer to this question is 
emphatic and unanimous, running like a thread through almost every 
speech, essay, interview, poem, sermon, broadside, text-book, and satel- 
lite round-table: it is because of the Jews. The Jews, aka the Israelis, are 
the world’s experts at internal dissension and civil strife: witness the 
immediate division of their biblical polity into two states, ever warring 
with one another, as well as the Quranic stipulation that “their hearts 
are divided” (59:14). The Jews/Israelis have instructed the British and 
Americans in the fine art of fomenting division, and these Western 
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powers have put their newly acquired skill to work, pitting Sunni against 
Shi'i and Shi'i against Sunni throughout the Middle East and beyond. 
Thus, the widening rift in Islam is like almost all other evils—ultimately 
the doing of the Zionist conspiracy. 

But if Israel and the Jews are the problem, in the Iranian view (or, 
at least, according to official Iranian propaganda), they also comprise 
a significant part of the solution. This is so because in order to blur 
the borders between Sunnis and Shi‘is—thereby protecting the latter 
and even someday allowing them to take the helm despite their minor- 
ity status—a common focal point is required toward which all the 
world's Muslims can collectively channel their aspirations, a central 
hub around which they can, as it were, circumambulate. Mecca is not 
suited to this purpose: it is the present-day capital of Wahhabi-Salafi 
Sunnism, the inveterate enemy of the Shi‘is. Karbala, the preeminent 
Shi'i shrine, is also naturally unfit for this function. There is only one 
location, one destination that enjoys unanimous, transsectarian Muslim 
reverence, and that is a/-Qods, Jerusalem: 


Imam Khomeini, the great revivalist of the current century and of mod- 
ern history, strongly believed that the most worrisome problem faced by 
Muslims in our time was the lack of unity between them (fegdan-e- 
vahdat-e-bayn-e-anan). Consistently calling upon all Muslims, of every 
color, language and school, to unify under the banner of Islam, he also 
forged the ultimate instrument (ghaiitarin abzar) for achieving that noble 
end. Muslim unity requires an axis around which to revolve, the greatness 
of which is worthy of the greatness of the Nation of Muhammad. 
Jerusalem, the first direction of prayer and third holiest shrine, would 
perform this role admirably. Henceforward, therefore, it was to be known 
as "Jerusalem: The Axis of Unity" (Qods, mehvar-e-vahdat).' 


Jihad to conquer Jerusalem—a conquest that is tantamount to the 
annihilation of the State of Israel—will unite the Muslims, so it is hoped, 
under the leadership of Iran, or at least serve to divert Sunni energies 
away from confronting the fledgling Shi‘i republic. The unprecedented 
and exponentially increasing fanfare surrounding Khomeini’s novel 
Islamic holiday of Ruz-e-Qods, or “Jerusalem Day’—celebrated on the 
last Friday of Ramadan, the holiest moment on the Muslim calendar—is 
expressly and emphatically geared toward achieving these goals. 

But anti-Israel saber-rattling cannot by itself heal the breach between 
Sunnis and Shi'is, and the Iranians know this. They therefore supplement 
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this negative campaign with the positive unity campaign of which we 
spoke above. This crusade for universal Muslim brotherhood is designed, 
as we have also noted, to serve a dual purpose: (1) to reduce sectarian 
tensions, from which the minority Shi'a in general and the Iranian state 
in particular stand to lose the most; and (2) to encourage Muslim states, 
NGOs, and individuals to line up behind the leadership of the Islamic 
Republic. In this way, regional unity becomes a stepping stone toward 
regional hegemony, and the much feared "Shi'i arc” or "Shi'i crescent” 
(comprising Iran, Iraq, ‘Alawite Syria, and a Hizbullah-dominated 
Lebanon) threatens to expand itself—in the Council of Guardians 
chairman Ayatullah Jannati’s recent extension of the metaphor—into a 
“round, fourteenth of the month, shining Shi'i moon.”* 

The tensions inherent in the unity campaign—inter alia between 
defensive and offensive objectives—represent a microcosm of the contra- 
dictions coloring the Iranian perception of, and strategy vis-a-vis, the 
Sunni-Shi'i conflict in general. In the following pages, we shall attempt 
to sketch in broad strokes a number of these contradictions and examine 
the manner in which they play themselves out in the fields of political 
ideology, policy, and behavior. 


Who Is the Enemy? 


The first contradiction or paradox we shall deal with concerns the 
Iranian conception of the nature of the battle waged by the Islamic 
Republic. Against whom are they—or should they be—fighting? Who 
or what, in Iranian eyes, represents the genuine nemesis of the 
Khomeinist theocracy, the devil pulling the strings and fanning the 
flames of war for the ultimate purpose of erasing the revolutionary 
regime from the face of the earth? 

At first glance, the answer to this question is obvious and straightfor- 
ward, and has been supplied time and again in the last several years (and 
indeed, throughout the revolutionary period) by everyone, from the 
highest-ranking government representatives in Tehran to the humblest 
neighborhood preachers in the mahallat, or neighborhood mosques (and 
a not negligible number of dependent and independent bloggers on the 
Internet as well): the arch adversaries of Iran—and the true culprits 
responsible for creating and exacerbating the Sunni-Shi‘i rift—are the 
shaytan-e-bozorg [Big Satan] and the shaytan-e-kuchak (little Satan), the 
“two Satans,” the United States and Israel. These two foes of all that is 
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good and right in the world (at times Great Britain is thrown in with 
them) are accused of pursuing a dogged policy of tafrageh biandaz va 
hokumat kon—the Persian equivalent of divide and rule—vis-à-vis the 
Muslim world. In an interview with al-Jazeera in January 2008, President 
Ahmadinejad called then President Bush's speech, delivered a day earlier 
in the United Arab Emirates, "nothing but [an attempt to] sow sedition 
and strife” (bazr fetneh va nefaq) between followers of Muhammad’s 
religion, and declared his confidence that the Muslim rulers of the Gulf 
principalities, "our true and lasting friends," would never be taken in by 
the ^well-known American and Zionist ruse, whose vile and relentlessly 
pursued goal is [and here Ahmadinejad shifted to Arabic] shagq ‘asa 
al-Muslimin, the shattering of Muslim unity."? The Supreme Leader and 
Guardian Jurist Ayatullah Khamene'i rarely misses an opportunity to 
hammer home the same idea: 


International Arrogance (este&bar-e-baynolmelali—a codeword for 
America), by means of propaganda, psychological warfare and insidious 
forays into every field of endeavor, is attempting to produce cracks in the 
Iranian national edifice and introduce disharmony into the ranks of Iran's 
citizens. They exploit sectarian differences, class distinctions, ethnic griev- 
ances and the like in order to undermine the community of spirit in Iran. 
Moreover, in the context of the Islamic world at large, a vast and profound 
effort on the part of the same obstinate enemy is in evidence, with the 
aim of driving a wedge between Iran and its Muslim neighbor states and 
populations. They seek with all their might to amplify dissension between 
the different Muslim religious schools (ekhtelaf-e-mazhabi ra bozorg 
konand); to bring about, wherever feasible, a Sunni-Shi'i war; and to 
trample underfoot the greatness and glory of the people of Iran, which 
are, praise to God, daily on the increase in the eyes of the Muslims and 
freedom-loving peoples of the world. Aiming to administer a humiliating 
slap in the face of these purveyors of intra-Iranian and intra-Islamic dis- 
cord, I hereby declare the year 1386 h.q.,^ the Year of National Unity and 
Islamic Harmony (sal-e-ettebad-e-melli va ensejam-e-eslami).° 


Guardian Council chairman Ahmad Jannati echoed the Supreme 
Leaders words in a more concise fashion: "The rise of dissension 
between Sunnis and Shi'is on the international and Iranian domestic 
planes is solely the work of American and Zionist agents. By means of 
prevarication and libel, they incite our Sunni brothers against us, and 
they pit Muslim against Muslim in a diabolical attempt to eradicate 
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Islam entirely.” Majles speaker Gholam ‘Ali Haddad-‘Adel called the 
West in general, and the United States in particular, “the inveterate 
enemy of Iran and of Islam” that “incessantly pours oil on the fire of 
sectarian strife” and afterward “sits back and enjoys the spectacle of 
Muslims murdering Muslims in their hundreds and thousands.”” 
Hashemi Shahroudi, head of the Iranian judicial system, recently 
described the founding ideology of the State of Israel in terms that go 
beyond the tenets of Islamic fundamentalism or Shi'i radicalism and 
approach the cosmically dichotomic outlook of ancient Zoroastrian 


dualism: 


Zionism is the root and the epitome of all the ugliness, selfishness, 
thievery and murderousness that has stained the pages of history since 
the dawn of time. The foundation of this movement consists in malefac- 
tion and deceit, and its continued existence depends upon crime, cor- 
ruption, rapine, and slaughter. Zionism has sunk its tentacles deep into 
the soil of the vast majority of the earth’s countries, and has enslaved all 
of the world’s peoples (hame-ye-mellatha-ye-jahan-ra beh bardegi 
keshidand). Even the states of the Muslim world are under the spell of 
the racist, anti-human ideology purveyed by Zionism, which is why they 
cooperate—some wittingly, others unwittingly—with the Hebrew poli- 
ty’s conspiracy to sow enmity between the followers of Muhammad’s 
religion, and brainwash Sunnis into castigating and calumniating their 


Shi‘i brethren.? 


Ayatollah Emami Kashani warns Muslim states and individuals to be 
ever wary in the face of Western conspiracies to split Islam apart and 
then crush it;? Iranian parliamentarian ‘Emad Afrugh avers that “Jewish 
rabbis” are behind Shaykh Yusuf al-Qaradawi’s recent volte face away 
from his previous moderation in the matter of Shi‘ism;!° and Supreme 
Leader Khamene’i, in a reversal of the scenario most commonly prof- 
fered in this connection (including by himself on other occasions)— 
according to which World Zionism manipulates America and Britain 
into fomenting disunity in the Muslim ranks—explained to an audience 
of college students this past summer that Israel was created by the 
Western powers for the sole and express purpose of preventing Muslim 
states from establishing a common cause.!! 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of such statements emanate from the 
mouths of officials and intellectuals in the Islamic Republic, this being 
perhaps the most central and widespread motif in postrevolutionary 
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Iranian discourse. Indeed, it is in many ways a continuation of a highly 
prevalent prerevolutionary conception, that which attributed all major 
events occurring in Iran to the clandestine intervention of foreigner 
powers, especially the British and Russians, and later on the Americans. 
The underlying theme of all of these assertions is the demonization of 
Israel, America, and the West—all of which are depicted as the impla- 
cable enemies of Islam and Iran—as well as (and most importantly for 
our purposes) shifting the blame for all instances of Sunni-Shi'i friction 
on them. 

But does this represent the genuine Iranian perception of the matter? 
Herein lies the paradox. For the simple fact, easily forgotten amidst this 
cacophony of anti-Zionist and anti-imperialist condemnation, is that 
the true and lasting enemies of the Shi'a are neither the Israelis nor the 
Americans, nor the Christians, nor the secular West, but rather the 
Sunnis. Shi'ism is anti-Sunnism. It is first and foremost a party of oppo- 
sition, the premier mission statement and raison d'étre of which is 
eternal resistance to the straying and oppressive Sunni Muslim main- 
stream. It originated in the past, and has subsisted up to the present 
time, not merely in order to protest but in order to seek the thorough 
eradication of the Sunni system and all that it stands for (just as the 
historical consolidation of the ahl al-sunna wal-jama‘a, or the Sunni 
community, was at least in part a negative reaction to the principles and 
provocations of proto-Shi'ism). A Shi'i who genuinely (not as a function 
of tagiyya or prudent dissimulation) accepts and approves the tenets of 
Sunnism—in the context, for instance, of some ecumenical effort—is 
quite simply and by definition no longer a Shi'i. All present-day Iranian 
unity rhetoric to the contrary, there is no escaping this rigid reality. 
While Sunnism and Shi'ism are indeed two branches growing out of the 
same tree trunk, the same may be said of Judaism and Christianity, the 
enmity between which has simmered for centuries: The representatives 
of Judaism had Jesus killed; the representatives of (what was to become) 
Sunnism had Husayn killed.? 

Many of the most important rituals of the Shi'i religion are directed 
specifically against venerated Sunni heroes and sacred Sunni institutions; 
none of the Shi'a rituals are directed against Jews or Christians, let alone 
(of course) modern secular states like Israel and the U.S. Iranian 
Shi‘ism’s conflict with the West is quite new, and is as much a matter 
of expediency as of principle. The same may be said, with mild adjust- 
ments, of the Islamic Republic’s conflict with the State of Israel. Despite 
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all appearances (and with some exceptions, especially during the storm 
of the revolution itself), neither of these conflicts has ever been informed 
by genuine, heartfelt emotion on the part of the Iranian masses or even 
of their religious and lay leaders. By contrast, the conflict with Sunnism 
is 1,400 years old and much venom has accumulated throughout much 
of that time. It derives from weighty tradition and anachronistic theo- 
logical notions more than it does from momentary tactical consider- 
ations, and evokes sincere, vehement, often violent, feelings. Historically, 
neither Jews nor Christians can be said to have hurt or humiliated the 
Shi‘is, whether collectively or individually. The Sunnis persecuted the 
Shi‘is as a group throughout history—at times with exceptional 
ferocity—and all Shi'is are reared on stories of Shi‘i saints and Shi‘i 
semidivinities who were oppressed, hounded, disgraced, and even mur- 
dered by the Sunni religio-political establishment. These stories range 
from accounts of the initial injustices borne by ‘Ali—into whose wounds 
stinging salt was poured when the second caliph ‘Umar reputedly dis- 
honored and then forcibly married his daughter—to descriptions of the 
suffering of his wife Fatima, who according to various Shi‘i records 
endured beatings by the same ‘Umar, as a result of which she miscarried, 
and finally died in a state of abject poverty since “Umar had denied her 
Muhammad’s inheritance. When Grand Ayatollah Safi Golpayegani 
wants to refer to what is adulated by Sunnis as the khilafat al-rashidin 
or the Righteous Caliphate, he employs the term nezam-e-ghaseb, “the 
regime of the usurpers."? When Iranian Shi‘i children receive new 
shoes, they often scrawl Abu Bakrs name on the sole of one shoe, 
‘Umar’s name on the sole of the other, and then walk through manure. 
Even under the shah, hatred and suspicion of Sunnis were par for the 
course in Iran. The renowned and beloved theoretician of the revolu- 
tion, Ayatollah Mahmud Taleqani, who used to attend the annual meet- 
ings of the Organization of the Islamic Conference in the sixties and 
seventies, was often called a Wahhabi by his critics. “In those days any- 
one who advocated Islamic unity was stigmatized as a Sunni or 
Wahhabi” (dar an ruzha har kas keh be vahdat-e-Eslami mo'taqed bud 
beh u ang-e-Sonni ya Vahhabi zadand).\“ 

All Shi'i children know the story of Hujr bin ‘Adi, who was hurled 
off a roof by agents of the Sunni caliph for refusing to repudiate ‘Ali in 
public; of the infant, ‘Ali al-Asghar, suffering the searing agony of thirst 
as the Umayyad forces mercilessly denied his family access to the 
Euphrates; and of the poisoning of every one of the holy Twelve Imams 
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at the hands of the Sunni authorities or their collaborators. Iranians 
grieve, deeply and sincerely, about all of these traumatic events. When 
Ayatollah Rafsanjani rails against the United States or Israel for public 
consumption, however, one can see that he is merely going through the 
motions, paying lip service to so-called deep emotions; when he speaks 
of Wahhabis—whether modern or medieval [the latter refers to the ah/ 
al-hadith (adherents of hadith), who formed the backbone of early 
Sunnism]—he waxes fierce and shakes with fury; when he describes the 
final days of the Eighth Imam ‘Ali al-Rida, who was purportedly assas- 
sinated by a treacherous ‘Abbasid caliph, he is reduced to tears, as are 
most of his 5,000 strong audience of mosque-goers (and no doubt many 
of his millions of viewers). The greatest villains in Shi'i lore were Sunnis 
or proto-Sunnis—not Jews or Christians. Today, it is the Sunnis—not 
the Jews or the Christians—who deck themselves out in newly pur- 
chased finery and commemorate Ashura, the most important day of 
mourning on the Shi'i calendar; and they do so with a total lack of 
respect for Shi'i sensitivities. There are altogether 18 synagogues in 
Tehran, but not a single Sunni mosque. 

The treatment of Sunni Iranians by the regime of the Ayatollahs is 
in many ways a microcosmic mirror of that way in which the Islamic 
Republic relates to and deals with the Sunni world that surrounds it. 
Both are informed by the dual approach of one hand extended in unity 
while the other is a fist that seeks to dominate. On the one side, Iran’s 
political and religious leaders go out of their way to explain—to anyone 
who will listen—how highly they regard their Sunni-Iranian “brethren” 
and how much freedom and how many benefits the state grants them. 
Once every few weeks, photographs appear in the government-controlled 
press depicting a line of Sunni clerics praying together with an important 
Shi‘i religious personage, usually a Hojjatolislam, the latter, however, 
invariably leading—and never led in—the prayer service. At the same 
time, Sunni “lama are kept on a very tight leash, and if and when any 
of the lay activists of this minority community utilize the printed press 
or Internet to put across anything that even smacks of criticism of the 
Iranian regime or of Shi‘ism, the literary venue in question is immedi- 
ately shut down and its operators and contributors punished. This is all 
the more true since the capture and execution of Jundullah chief ‘Abd 
al-Malek Rigi. 

So fierce and deeply rooted is the antagonism between the two sects 
that even carefully orchestrated attempts at a constructive dialogue fail. 
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Take, for example, the live satellite meeting, hosted at the end of 2007 
by the al-Jazeera television station, between Shaykh Yusuf al-Qaradawi 
(before he changed his so-called moderate stance toward Shi‘ism) and 
chairman of the Iranian Expediency Council Ayatollah Rafsanjani. 
Billed in the weeks leading up to the event as an historic opportunity 
to bring about peace and brotherhood between Sunnis and Shi‘is, the 
program itself was anything but that. Al-Qaradawi straightaway opened 
up with a barrage of traditional accusations about Shi'i excesses in deify- 
ing ‘Ali and the imams. When Rafsanjani protested that this was not 
the case, al-Qaradawi responded by citing the Shi‘i principle of tagiyya 
and asking why he should believe his interlocutor’s denials—in other 
words, he called Rafsanjani a liar on international television. Fiercely 
critical of the Shi'is for their continuing practice of insulting the com- 
panions of the Prophet, al-Qaradawi demanded an explanation for such 
behavior, to which Rafsanjani responded that he refused to discuss the 
subject because doing so would play into the hands of the Americans 
and the Zionists. At the end of the program, al-Qaradawi, apparently 
at the urging of the station's worried producers, tried to lighten the tense 
atmosphere and end the program on a more positive note by declaring 
that "if the Islamic Republic of Iran is attacked by any force whatsoever, 
we Sunni Arabs will support her just as we supported Hizbullah last 
summer" There was a long and embarrassed silence, after which 
Rafsanjani leaned forward into his microphone in Tehran and answered 
with a bitter smile, shukran (thanks). 

Here we must again stress, as we did in the introduction, that 
throughout the Muslim world, Islam has become more doctrinaire and 
dogmatic over the past four decades, and that this has brought on a 
rapid rise in sectarian strifeP—both because the more religiously aware 
and strict Muslims become, the more they tend to excoriate those who 
deviate from what they consider “the straight path," and because 
Muslim factions are freer to engage in internal squabbles as they feel less 
threatened by external forces—and this means that the differences and 
disputes that pit Shi‘is and Sunnis against one another have far greater 
resonance today than they did in the medieval or modern period. As 
fundamentalism grows—and it has not yet even come close to its 
apogee—and as it racks up more and more victories in the international 
arena, the Sunni-Shi'i rift will widen still further. 

Thus, the Iranians may be suspected of protesting too much: for all 
their politically correct talk about the necessity for Muslim unity against 
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the satanic West, and for all their far-fetched claims to the effect that 
the Sunni-Shi‘i schism is a Zionist or American concoction, underneath 
they know and feel differently. It is retribution for 1,400 years of 
humiliation by Sunnis that they seek, and it is the age-old enmity of the 
Sunni world—most of which, they well realize, is undergoing a rapid 
process of Wahhabization—that they fear. 

This argument must be qualified: it would indeed not be correct to 
say that when push came to shove, the Iranians would ally themselves 
with the West or with Israel against the Sunni Arabs. For the dynamic 
here is complex. Human beings tend to see the most against their closest 
adversaries: ultraorthodox Jewry and modern orthodox Jewry (to take an 
example from the writer’s immediate milieu) detest each other with far 
more vehemence than either of them detests secular society. Yet, whenever 
the latter presses for anti-religious legislation, the two mutually antago- 
nistic branches of orthodoxy close ranks. Most activist or fundamentalist 
Sunnis and Shi‘is harbor greater genuine hostility toward one another 
than either does toward non-Muslims—even Jews or Israelis—but when 
the Muslim world as a whole perceives itself as under attack from outside 
forces, that same hostility is put on the back burner (which is one of the 
reasons why Iran excels at issuing warnings about Western conspiracies to 
undermine Islam). 


A Revolution for What? 


The second contradiction or paradox that we shall refer to concerns the 
motivations and aspirations, and consequently the characterization, of 
the revolution of 1979: was it an Islamic or a Shi'i revolution? Khomeini 
answered this question by unequivocally opting for the former; such 
seeming ecumenism was a central aspect of the radicalism of the great 
leader and his many hangers-on. Under the new regime, many circles, 
both official and unofficial, made efforts to tone down and rein in anti- 
Sunni sentiment—particularly in the early years after the shah's fall, when 
hopes ran high of exporting the revolution to the entire Middle East and 
beyond, and much was made in the government-sponsored media and 
in the sermons in the mosques of the pan-Islamic nature of the mighty 
movement set on its course by Khomeini. Like the great anti-imperialist 
and Muslim modernist Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (al-Asadabadi), who 
disguised his Shi‘ism the better to influence the Muslim world at large, 
the Islamic Republic (as its name adumbrates) played down its 
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specifically Shi'i coloring and laid heavy stress on the religious elements 
common to both Muslim sects. A typical example of this tendency is 
the renewed emphasis on the figure of the Prophet Muhammad, whose 
persona had been dimmed to various degrees in medieval and modern 
Shi'i history, taking a backstage to ‘Ali, Fatima, Husayn, and others—a 
reversal that reached its culmination when the Supreme Leader pro- 
claimed 2006-2007 as the Year of the Apostle of Allah in Iran. On the 
other hand, Ayatollah Khamene’i, together with other high-ranking 
Iranian clerics, have sounded off regularly against any activities that 
might fan the flames of “intersectarian partisan fanaticism” ('asabiyat-e- 
bayn ol-mazahebi). 


You must not do anything [Khamene’i warned Iranian Shi‘i preachers on 
the eve of Ashura] that will arouse the indignation of non-Shii 
Muslims—this is exactly what “they” [i.e. the Americans/Zionists] want! 
(anha hamin-ra mikhahand) . . . Why do you make it easy [for the 
enemies of Islam to create division within its ranks]? They go to our 
Sunni brethren and say: “These people are Shi‘is; they vilify the 
Companions of the Prophet (anha sahabeh-ra sab mikonand); they blas- 
pheme and spit upon that which is sacred to you; and they deify their 
imams . . . [Preachers who provide the conniving West and hostile Sunnis 
with such ammunition through their fanatical sermons] have no place 
among the ranks of the “praisers” (madahhan).'° 


Such has been Shi‘i sensitivity to Sunni attitudes in Iran of late that 
when the newspaper Siyasat-e-Ruz mistakenly styled the second caliph 
‘Umar an Umayyad (probably having confused him with his later name- 
sake, “Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz), it was closed down forthwith by the 
government—even though the editors had issued a public apology for their 
oversight." For the same reason, it is no longer entirely inconceivable for 
the upper echelons of the Iranian religious establishment to accept that the 
figure of Muhammad’s wife ‘Aisha (the Shi‘is number one villainess) can 
be evoked in the context of a legal proof text or as a model of female 
behavior.'® After the revolution, the Ka'ba began to upstage Shi‘i shrines 
in official propaganda posters, and Sunni hadith collections found their 
way into college (though not high school) curriculums and onto the shelves 
of mosque libraries. An irate Iranian-Shi'i layman described what he saw 
as a systematic decade-long deapotheosis of ‘Ali in his country. "°? 

All of these ecumenical efforts, which one writer has described as “the 
Sunnization of Iranian Islam,” combine to produce the image of a 
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regime and a society bending over backward to avert schism, promote 
Islamic unity, and pave the way for the acceptance and participation of 
Iran in the wider Muslim community. But at the very same time that 
these “cosmopolitan” Iranian waves wash over the Islamic seashore, 
a fierce undercurrent is pulling back in the opposite direction, towing 
the Islamic Republic ever more deeply into religious isolation. The 
aforementioned slogan of “an Islamic, not a Shi'i, revolution” notwith- 
standing, the overthrow of the monarchy in 1979 and its eventual 
replacement by the world’s only thriving Muslim theocracy was first and 
foremost about the reinvigoration of Shi‘ism. 

In his memoirs, Ayatollah Montazeri—the Trotsky of the Islamic 
Revolution—devoted some time to justifying the nearly unanimous 
decision of the architects of the new Iranian constitution in 1979 to 
adopt Shi‘ism and the Ja‘fari school of jurisprudence as the official reli- 
gious doctrines of the country. Initially, he as good as apologized for the 
fact that the Islamic world was sadly split into diverse camps, since “two 
swords cannot fit into a single scabbard.” But the remainder of his 
lengthy disquisition was an unabashed and systemic exposition—at 
times based on his own arguments, at times quoting other members of 
the original committee—of the comparative merits of the Shi‘i legal 
method and theological outlook as against those of Sunnism. The idea 
that the Islamic Republic should lay its foundations in an ecumenical 
fashion had been raised at the outset—and summarily quashed.?! 

Khomeini himself struck different tones, depending on his audience. 
When addressing the Muslim world (and through it the international 
community), he stressed the need to unite the disparate forces of Islam. 
Even when he turned inward toward the Iranian community, his attack 
on the traditional clerical obsession with ritual minutiae at the expense 
of engagement with politics and life, and his disapproval of excessive 
Shi'i “whining” (naleh) can be and has been interpreted as indicative of 
a tolerant attitude to Sunnism and a desire for interdenominational 
rapprochement. 

But the matter is not that simple. Khomeini, it is true, appears to 
have despised Shi'i Whining, which he saw as a sign of weakness that 
painted the Shi'a as pathetic and would only egg on their enemies. His 
attitude to "defeatist Shi'ism" (for lack of a better term) may thus be 
described as lukewarm. Khomeini was, instead, a positive Shi'i, by which 
I mean to say that what attracted him to, and energized him about, 
Shi‘ism was not the community’s perennial preoccupation with its own 
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wretchedness and that of its forebears. His emphasis on the plight of 
the Mustaz afin or “miserable ones" belonged to the realm of economics 
and anti-imperialism, not to the realm of religion and anti-Sunnism.” 
What really resonated for Khomeini in Shi‘ism is what one would 
expect to resonate with a lifelong seminary student and teacher: the 
intellectual and philosophical elitism; the preservation of ijtihad or 
independent analysis in jurisprudence; and the moral and mystical hero- 
ism of the sect’s great paragons. 

Husayn was a potent symbol for Khomeini in his war against the 
oppressive regime of the shah (and in his war against the Iraqi aggressor). 
But ‘Ali was his man when things were going well, when ‘Ali’s focus was 
a matter of free choice rather than exigency—that is, not the poor, humili- 
ated ‘Ali, who nursed his wounded pride after being passed over for the 
caliphate, but the brilliant and uncompromising legal thinker, the austere 
mystic and unique master of esoteric knowledge, the valiant Lion of Allah, 
brandishing his lethal sword Dhu al-Fiqar and the zealous champion of 
Islamic purism. ‘Ali, averred Khomeini in a shocking bit of Shi‘i boldness, 
possessed the same fitness and qualifications as did Muhammad to be the 
Seal of the Prophets, and God only chose the latter over the former because 
of his chronological precedence.”? 

Khomeini was such a proud Shi‘i that Sunnis were not of much 
concern to him. When his back was not against the wall and he had 
the leisure, he spent more time thinking about the tremendous heights 
that the Shi‘is had attained and could still attain, and less about the 
awful depths they had been plunged into by an ignorant and hatemon- 
gering Muslim majority. He did not harbor a grudge against the Sunnis, 
as did most Shi‘is—this was beneath him. Rather, he was condescending 
and patronizing toward them. He did not hate Sunnis: if anything, he 
despised them. But, for the most part, he saw them as straying sheep, 
and himself and his activist clerical associates as the shepherds who 
would bring them home. Early Shi‘ism was, after all, as much elitist as 
it was sullen, and Khomeini epitomized this elitist strand. He was deter- 
mined to create a haven where Shi‘ism could shed its fear and regain its 
sense of superiority, and he appears to have succeeded. Two highly 
interesting examples will suffice here. 

First, a recent speech by Hojjatolislam Mohammad Khatami, former 
president of the Islamic Republic and spiritual father of the Iranian 
reformist camp, and (one would have thought) an unlikely candidate 
for the role of Shi'i elitist, let alone “extremist” (ghali). If Khomeini, as 
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we saw above, put ‘Ali on par with Muhammad, Khatami does not 
hesitate to place the former above the latter: 


The remembrance of the Commander of the Faithful (i.e. Ali) is the great- 
est form of worship; the struggle to know the Commander of the Faithful 
and to follow him is the loftiest divine service. "Prayer" means that we 
strive to comprehend ‘Ali and beseech God to set us on the path to the 
understanding of Him. ‘Ali is the model, the mentor, the leader and the 
shining example of the perfect person, for the sake of the creation and 
cultivation of whom all of the prophets were sent (Ali olgu, mollem, 
rahbar, va mesal-e-barez-e-ensan-e-kameli ast keh tamam-e-payambaran 
baraye sakhtan va tarbiyat-e an ensan omadand ^ 

Here is an ‘Ali perceived as Ubermensch, and vir perfectionis to boot; 
Muhammad, together with all the preceding prophets, was a mere 
means to the deeds of ‘Ali. Our second example comes from the pen of 
a highly popular present-day Iranian preacher, Rasul Ja'farian. In June 
2008, Ja‘farian wrote a widely syndicated and immensely influential 
essay, titled “Moderate Islam: The Axis of Shi‘i-Sunni Unity” (Eslam-e- 
etedali, mehvar-e-vahdat-e-tashayyo‘ va tasannon). The title constitutes 
the last “moderate” statement in this 3,000-word article. From the third 
or fourth paragraph onward it becomes clear that we are dealing with a 
concerted, pull-no-punches polemic on behalf of Shi‘i supremacy in all 
fields. Sunnism is portrayed as backward, bigoted, and anti-intellectual; 
Shi‘ism as progressive, tolerant, and cerebral. The piece is a barely dis- 
guised proselytization pamphlet, and shows how the slogan of “unity” 
essentially means, in the eyes of much of the Iranian-Shi‘i conoscenti, the 
exposure of the Sunni world to the unassailable assertions of the sup- 
porters of the ahl al-bayt and their consequent—swift or gradual— 
realization that Shi‘ism is the way, the truth, the light. 

Ja‘farian argues that Shi'ism is the essence of Islam, not one of its 
factions, and that it must now resume its rightful place as such. In this 
connection, his somewhat novel notion of taqiyya is particularly telling. 
Instead of being defensive (i.e., we must not insult the Prophet’s com- 
panions because doing so may bring persecution down upon our heads 
and even threaten our very survival), it is offensive (i.e., avoid insulting 
the Prophets companions so that you may more effectively spread 
Shi‘ism).*° Ja'farian is far from alone in this bold approach in present- 
day Iran. Ahmad Ghadiri, a self-styled researcher on religious subjects, 
participated in a televised panel on March 29, 2009, and claimed that 
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whereas in the past conversion of Sunnis to Shi‘ism was sparse, the 
twentieth century saw no less than two million such conversions, as the 
information revolution and technology brought the two major sects of 
Islam into direct contact.?” As another instance, we could cite 
Hojjatolislam Reza Eslami, who was recently interviewed under the 
headline, “Shi‘is and Sunnis must put their relations on a more logical 
basis.” Only after thrashing our way through several paragraphs of 
hackneyed lip service to the sacred cause of Islamic unity, do we arrive 
at the crux of the matter. Eslami, who is speaking in Persian to a Shi'i 
audience, minces no words: 


The main benefit to be derived from the establishment of closer rela- 
tions between Shi‘a and Sunnis is that by presenting the precepts of 
Shi‘ism, and proving their correctness with the help of solid arguments, 
we will be able, by virtue of the clarification of truths, to guide the 
Sunnis to the correct path (bozorgtarin fa'ide-ye nazdiki shodan-e-Shie va 
Sonni in ast keh ba tarh-e-ahkam-e-Shie va estedlal-e-sahih [-e-anha] 
mitavanim zemne tabyin-e-hagayeq ahl-e-tasannon-ra beh rah-e-sahih 
hedayat konim).’’ 


Khamenei himself regularly indulges in this double game. In a 
speech last year commemorating the eighteenth anniversary of Khomeini’s 
death, he echoed the great leaders slogan that Iran’s revolution is 
Islamic, not Shi‘i. He then went on to adduce evidence for this claim 
by repeatedly pointing out how the world’s Muslim youth, both Sunni 
and Shi‘i, stand in awe of Iran’s achievements and see her as the leader 
of the Islamic world.” On another occasion, the Supreme Leader 
warned Wahhabi/Takfiri elements not to sow dissension at the Hajj; in 
the same breath, however, he went on to encourage his audience of 
Iranian pilgrims to take advantage of their visit to the Haramayn and 
propagandize for the principle of velayat-e-fagih, the guardianship of the 
jurist.” 


Conclusions 


What we have tried to show in this short discussion is that the Iranian 
attitude to the Sunni-Shiʻi rift is quite complex and awash with internal 
contradictions. While the Iranians paint the Sunnis as their natural allies 
in the fight against the encroaching West and do their best in a wide 
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variety of forums to minimize the rancor between and the differences 
dividing the two sects, other evidence—no less plentiful—demonstrates 
the extent to which the Sunnis are seen as the true and ultimate enemy. 
America and Israel are saddled with the blame for Sunni-Shi‘i antago- 
nism in the official discourse of the Islamic Republic, but scratch the 
surface and it becomes abundantly clear that the real culprits in Iranian 
eyes are the Wahhabis. Scratch the surface a little harder and we begin 
to realize that the politically correct distinction, constantly insisted upon 
by the Iranians, between the minority of extremist Wahhabis and the 
majority of moderate Sunnis does not represent the genuine outlook of 
the regime of the Ayatollahs. In truth, they believe that almost the 
whole of the Sunni world has been Wahhabized; even if this were not 
so, their hostility toward and suspicion of traditional Sunnism, we have 
discovered, has not abated one iota. 

The paradoxes continue, with the two ships of ecumenism and 
strengthened Shi‘ism passing each other in the Iranian revolutionary 
night. Despite the constant emphasis on the impact of Iranian religious 
and political authorities on the all-encompassing nature of the Islamic 
Republic, and despite many signs of moderation and even creeping 
Sunnization in postrevolutionary Iranian Shi‘ism, a powerful undercur- 
rent is tugging in the opposite direction, in which an emboldened 
Shi‘ism is flexing its muscles, flaunting its most controversial beliefs, 
and in fact hardening its position against Sunnism. Part of this trend, 
as we saw, is an old-new condescension on the part of Iranian Shi‘ 
clerics and neo-mutakallimun (philosophers) toward the Sunni funda- 
mentalist mujassimun (crass literalists), whom they call “lizard-eating 
Arab camel drivers.” The much-touted Iranian unity campaign thus 
becomes a vessel for Shi'i missionary activity and, ultimately, a launch 
pad toward the ultimate goal of Iranian regional and religious 
hegemony. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Debating the “Awakening 
Shi'a”: Sunni Perceptions 
of the Iranian Revolution 


Meir Hatina 


Introduction 


The modern Islamists’ most fervent dream, to restore Islam as the ruling 
authority after a prolonged period of defeat and humiliation, was 
realized in Iran with the outbreak of the Islamic Revolution in 1979. 
What had until then been viewed as inconceivable indeed happened. 
A modern Muslim ruler was brought down in a popular uprising and 
was replaced by an Islamic government. This event—which has often 
been compared to the two most important revolutions in modern his- 
tory, the French and the Communist—had a strong impact on Sunni 
movements, which found themselves in a bitter struggle with local Arab 
regimes. ! 

Initially, the Iranian revolution elicited support for ecumenism and 
coexistence in the Sunni discourse, which depicted the revolution as 
a successful model of “patience, resilience and willingness to pay a 
heavy price in blood, human life and money.”* However, this Sunni 
ecumenism was soon overshadowed by polemical and defiant voices, 
highlighting the sectarian Shi‘i features of the revolution and dampen- 
ing earlier Sunni enthusiasm. While the revolution continued to serve 
as a source of inspiration, testifying to the vitality of Islam in modern 
times, its instigators were soon accused of spreading hatred among 
Muslims.” 
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The transition from ecumenism to dissonance, and from legitimation 
to demonization, is best reflected in two formative books, which have 
attracted only minimal research attention. The first, a/-Khumayni: al- 
hall al-Islami wal-badil (Khomeini: the Islamic solution and the alterna- 
tive], was written in 1979 by Fathi al-Shiqaqi (d. 1995), the leader of 
the Palestinian Islamic Jihad; the second, al-Khumayniyya: shudhudh fil- 
agaid, shudhudh fil-mawagif [Khomeinism: Deviations from faith, 
deviations from political positions], was written in 1987 by Sa‘id Hawwa 
(d. 1989), the leading ideologist of the Muslim Brethren in Syria. Both 
writers shared a perception of crisis in modern Muslim society and 
elicited a revolutionary response, but they differed over the role of the 
“awakening Shi'a.” While Shiqaqi warmly embraced the Iranian revolu- 
tion as the flagship of Islam’s return to glory, Hawwa dismissed it out 
of hand. The difference in their attitude reflected their dissimilar histori- 
cal and geographic backgrounds, as well as personal differences in age, 
social status, and religious fervor. Moreover, their dispute over Khomeini’s 
revolution was also a dispute over the way of modern Sunnism, high- 
lighting its predicaments and dilemmas. 


Euphoria and Ecumenism 


Shigagis book, al-Khumayni: al-hall al-Islami wal-badil, revealed an 
impetuous young Palestinian, born to a poor family from a refugee 
camp in the Gaza Strip, and who presented Islam as a theology of libera- 
tion from the yoke of the Israeli occupation and as a lever for building a 
just society. The events in Tehran occurred at a critical point in Shiqaqi's 
life, when he was a medical student in Cairo in the late 1970s and in the 
formative stage of molding a revolutionary credo.‘ Although his world 
view was deeply influenced by a radical Sunni tradition, whose main 
spokesmen included Abu al-A‘la Maududi, Sayyid Qutb, ‘Abd al-Salam 
Faraj, Said Hawwa, and Fathi Yakan, it evinced a close affinity to 
Khomeini’s revolutionary Shi rhetoric. The dramatic events in Iran 
deeply affected the young Shiqaqi and impelled him to document his 
impressions. His book, published in Cairo in 1979 by the Islamist 
monthly al-Mukhtar al-Islami, reflected the wave of exuberance that 
swept across Sunni circles, some of whose members went on pilgrimage 
to Tehran to offer blessings to the new rulers.? 

The book also served as an ideological focal point of the Palestinian 
Islamic Jihad, which was established by Shiqaqi and other leading 
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figures in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank in 1980. The movement 
called for an immediate armed struggle against Israel, thereby lambast- 
ing both the Muslim Brethren for their focus on communal activity 
(da'wa), and the PLO for seeking a diplomatic solution to the Palestinian 
problem.” 

According to Shigagi, the Iranian revolution provided conclusive 
evidence of Islam's reservoir of energy to bring about change in social 
and political systems. The event, he wrote, prompted “the modern 
march of Islam” and proved that a genuine revolution could not be 
brought about, let alone triumph, if it lacked a connection with faith. 
The revolution also provided a barometer of the flaws in the conduct 
of Sunni movements, which were characterized, in Shiqaqi’s view, by 
indecisiveness and a lack of active involvement in politics. While the 
Iranian revolution clearly identified the shah's regime as essentially tied 
to Western imperialism and as subordinate to its dictates, Sunni move- 
ments, especially communal ones such as the Muslim Brethren, dis- 
played an ambivalent stance toward Arab regimes and even expressed a 
readiness to join their formal institutions.’ 

The divide between Sunni and Shi'i Islamism was also reflected in the 
caliber of their respective leaderships. Shiqaqi contrasted the intellectual 
paralysis of Sunni Islamists with the innovative, vigorous thinking of 
Khomeini and his colleagues, who redefined Shi‘i political culture by shift- 
ing from cautionary dissimulation (tagiyya) to jihad, and from survival to 
self-sacrifice, launching a bitter war against the shah’s government and 
creating more responsive social and political frameworks. They turned 
Islam into a faith of warriors (mujahidun) who were ostensibly striving for 
truth and justice.” 

The power base of the dissident ulama was the “community of learn- 
ing” (al-hawza al-‘ilmiyya), which, in contrast to the Sunni madrasas, 
produced not only religious functionaries but also agents of social 
change, who assisted the needy and established underground dissident 
groups. Thus, the preachers of Friday sermons dealt with topics relating 
to worship, as well as with political and other current issues. Imams and 
jurists did not limit themselves to guidance in religious law, but immersed 
themselves in the management of local communal affairs. These pursuits 
were particularly evident throughout the live of Khomeini, whom 
Shiqaqi called “the man of the century.” 

For Shiqaqi, Khomeini represented a dynamic stream that defines 
Islam as a comprehensive religion, with the establishment of an Islamic 
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state as a goal worthy of the sacrifice of life.'? Shiqaqi highlighted the 
ideological credo of the "rebel imam" in this vein, also inscribing it on 


the dust jacket of his book: 


Our responsibility toward Islam and divine authority obliges us not to 
submit to anxiety. We act according to the logic of formative Islam. If 
we are killed or defeated by the enemies of Islam we are in paradise, and 
this is also the case in the event of victory. We are not afraid of defeat 
or anything at all. The Prophet himself was defeated in some of his 
military expeditions. We fight by the sword of Allah and we will continue 
to do so.!! 


Integral to Khomeini's comprehensive and activist agenda, Shiqaqi wrote, 
was the correct positioning of the Palestinian issue as the axis of struggle 
between Islam and the West. Khomeini viewed the liberation of Palestine 
by jihad as a first and. necessary step in the unification of the Muslim 
nation.'? The Palestinian theme took up a good part of the book. Shiqaqi 
outlined a local agenda within the broader pan-Islamic context, pointing 
an accusing finger at his Sunni colleagues for having turned their backs 
on the liberation of Palestine and focusing instead on domestic political 
struggles. 

The combination of an elevated caliber of Shi‘i leadership, the emer- 
gence of Tehran as a political center of Islam, and the commitment to 
Palestine led Shiqaqi to endow Khomeini with the right to lead the 
Muslim world in its struggle to uproot Western imperialism and its local 
allies. Iran thus constitutes not only an inspired model but also a focus 
of political loyalty that transcends geographic, ethnic, and communal 
boundaries. 

Shigagi did not ignore the Sunni-Shi'i divide, but aimed to neutralize 
it and to position the Shi'a at the center of the Islamic consensus. 
Toward this end, he adopted three main strategies. 

First, he provided a detailed analysis of the prerevolutionary Iranian 
reality, characterized by tyranny, anarchy, economic exploitation, 
Westernization, and a menacing foreign presence. The Qajar dynasty 
(1796-1925) led Iran to two military defeats at the hands of the 
Russians, while the Pahlavi dynasty (1925-1979) adopted superficial 
modern reforms, without bringing any relief to the community. Instead 
of relying on an authentic Islamic foundation in remaking the Iranian 
system, Reza Shah and his son Muhammad Reza chose to crush it, rely- 
ing on the army and the secret service (SAVAK).!^ In this in-depth 
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analysis, Shiqaqi aimed to elicit Sunni empathy for the revolution as 
rectifying a harsh reality that prevailed throughout the Arab world. 
Accordingly, he presented the Iranian revolution as a microcosm of the 
broader struggle of the oppressed (mustad afin) against the forces of evil 
and tyranny (mustakbirin). 

Shiqaqi's second strategy was to place the Iranian revolution in his- 
toric context, as a successful link in assertive and sustained Islamic 
resistance to Western imperialism during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, for example, in Algeria, Morocco, Sudan, and Palestine. These 
waves of resistance proved that the Islamic movements and the Muslim 
masses remained the centers of gravity in the region. The key figure to 
have nurtured the anticolonial struggle, according to Shiqaqi, was Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani (d. 1897), who was much admired by both Sunnis 
and Shi'is. In Shiqaqi’s portrayal, Khomeini was Afghani’s loyal disciple, 
heeding his warning against being misled by the flattering words of local 
rulers, and his advice to closely guard the interests of Islam and its 
believers. !° 

Another important figure highlighted by Shiqaqi, with the aim of 
presenting Khomeini and his revolution in an ecumenical, pan-Islamic 
light, was Ayatullah Abu al-Qasim Kashani (d. 1962). Kashani, a Shi'i 
rebel and agitator against British imperialist policy, supported Rashid 
‘Ali al-Kaylani’s anti-British rebellion in Iraq in 1941. After the rebellion 
was suppressed, Kashani found refuge in Tehran.!6 He was also involved 
in a Shi‘i-Sunni dialogue through his contacts with Hasan al-Banna, the 
founder of the Muslim Brethren in Egypt, when they met in Mecca in 
October 1948, shortly before Bannas murder. Kashanis ecumenical 
approach, Shiqaqi noted, had been adopted by Khomeini, who dis- 
tanced the Islamic Revolution from any sectarian identity and framed 
it in broad Quranic terms with which Sunnis, too, could identify." In 
his writings, Khomeini clearly stated that Islam was the religion of the 
mujahidun who sought truth, justice, freedom, and independence, and 
obstructed the infidels’ drive to subjugate the believers. Other points of 
convergence between the Iranian revolution and Sunni movements, 
Shiqaqi claimed, were the perception of an organic unity between Islam 
and the state, and defiance of official ulama, who acted as mercenaries 
of corrupt regimes. '? 

The third, no less important, strategy Shiqaqi used to position the 
Shi'a at the center of the Islamic consensus was to alter the monolithic 
Shi'i image. Shiqaqi highlighted the Twelver Shi‘ism, which included 
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Iran, as the main and authentic representation of the Shi'a and closest 
to the Sunnis in terms of their shared acceptance of the fundamental 
principles of Islamic theology and law. This sharing of a core of religious 
values also posited the Shi‘ism in sharp contrast to other Shi‘i sects, such 
as the Zaydiyya, Isma'iliyya, and Nusayriyya.!? 

Shigagi explained that although the concept of the imamate, with its 
infallibility and its messianic elements, is unique to the Shi'a, it does 
not pose any obstacle to Shi‘i-Sunni collaboration: for Shi‘is, it consti- 
tutes an added religious value, while for Sunnis it is a nonobligatory 
imperative. Basing himself on commentaries by Shi‘i scholars, particu- 
larly the Iraqi Muhammad al-Husayn Al Kashif al-Ghita (d. 1954),”° 
Shigagi concluded that the Shi‘a do not posit the imamate as a criterion 
of belief in Islam. Anyone who holds the four fundamental beliefs— 
belief in one God, prophecy, resurrection, and in the ritual injunctions— 
is a believing Muslim, and the laws of Islam apply to him in all matters 
pertaining to the preservation of his life, property, and honor. Therefore, 
the attitude of the Sunnis must also be open and conciliatory. The Shi‘is 
are brothers in the same creed: they recite the shahada and they believe 
in the Prophet. Their insistence on the absolute right of the House of 
‘Ali to lead Islam, the infallibility of the imams (‘isma), and the return 
of the Hidden Mahdi fall under the category of right/wrong but not of 
belief/heresy. There are Shi‘is who denounce and blaspheme some of the 
Prophets companions (sahaba) as having usurped ‘Ali’s right to the 
caliphate. Yet, others esteem and honor the sahaba and view the three 
first caliphs—Abu Bakr, Umar, and ‘Uthman—as having acted on 
behalf of Islam, despite having erred in their conduct.” 

As evidence for the Shi'a being an integral part of Islam, Shiqaqi cited 
the famous religious ruling (fatwa) issued in 1959 by Shaykh al-Azhar 
Mahmud Shaltut, who viewed the Ja‘fari school of law as the fifth official 
school, with a status equal to that of the other schools of law, and included 
it in the Azhar curriculum.” As the representative of the religious establish- 
ment, Shaltut had joined President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser in repressing the 
Muslim Brethren in the 1950s and 1960s, which made him unpopular 
among Sunni radicals, including Shigagi.” However, Shaltut’s ecumenical 
approach to the Shia was too important a card for Shiqaqi to relinquish 
in his efforts to enhance Sunni acceptance of the Shi'a. 

Following the publication of his book, a-Khumayni: al-hall al-Islami 
wal-badil, Shiqaqi wrote a series of articles praising the Iranian revolution 
and opposing its Sunni critics. Several of these articles appeared in 
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al-Mukhtar al-Islami (Cairo) in 1979-1980, and others in a/-Nur (East 
Jerusalem) and al-Talia al-Islamiyya (London) in the early 1980s." 
Shiqaqi credited the contribution made by Iran in advancing the unity 
of the Muslim world and the struggle against the great Satan (the United 
States and the West) and the little Satan (Israel). The revolution had 
successfully reshaped the Iranian polity, breathing new life into the larger 
Muslim community, which appeared to be withering, Shiqaqi observed. 
Furthermore, the revolution had broken out in a country that was more 
vulnerable than others to Western influence, so that the eulogies of an 
Islamic renewal were premature. Finally, Shiqaqi created an abiding link 
between the Iranian revolution and the liberation of Palestine. Khomeini, 
despite the geographic distance, related to the Palestinian problem as if 
it were an internal Iranian issue. He imbued the struggle against Israel 
with new meaning and generated an incisive discourse on the Palestinian 
street about the PLO's policies and its corrupt institutions. Evidence of 
this was provided by the first intifada (1987-1992), which had a strong 
religious coloring and started out from mosques and religious 
colleges.” 

In Shiqaqi's view, Tehrans integrated agenda—the unity of the nation 
and the liberation of Palestine—endowed it with the status of leader of 
the forces of justice and faith. Any questioning or doubt regarding the 
sincerity of Tehran’s intentions revealed an inability to distinguish between 
good and bad, relegating such a party to marginality in the pages of his- 
tory. Shiqaqi thus pointed an accusing finger at those Sunni Islamists who 
ignored the message of unity and spread civil strife (fitna) in the ranks of 
the believers.’ In his words: “Shi‘is and Sunnis are brothers in Islam. 
What divides them is merely an intellectual endeavor (ijtihad) to under- 
stand the Qur’an and the Sunna correctly, but this does not damage the 
bonds of brotherhood between them or remove either of them from the 
community of Islam.”?7 

To substantiate his claim, Shiqaqi pointed to the presence of Shi‘is in 
the ranks of Sunni movements, as in Iraq and northern Yemen, and quoted 
blessings and statements of support by Sunni personalities and journals 
during the Iranian revolution. He also placed great emphasis on the ecu- 
menical approach espoused by Hasan al-Banna, who, Shiqaqi believed, 
would have made a significant contribution to defusing the disputes 
between Sunna and Shi'a had he not been murdered in 1949. Shiqaqi cited 
essays by prominent followers of Banna, such as Muhammad al-Ghazali, 
Fathi Yakan, Sa'id Hawwa, Anwar al-Jundi, and Salim al-Bahanawi, pointing 
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to the integrative capacity of Shi'a Islam, which respects legal and geo- 
graphic pluralism.” As for Ibn Taymiyya, the influential medieval theolo- 
gian whose anti-Shi‘a rulings were utilized extensively by opponents of the 
Iranian revolution, Shiqaqi argued that prior to Ibn Taymiyyas time (d. 
1328), fatwas such as his were not disseminated, despite the fact that the 
Shi'a had by then been in existence for some 600 years.? Furthermore, 
one had to take into account the threatening historical reality in which Ibn 
Taymiyya, and Muslim society as a whole, lived in the context of the 
Mongol invasion, which heightened zealous adherence to the Sunni creed. 
In any event, Shiqaqi observed, Ibn Taymiyyas denigration of the Shi'a as 
heretic (rafida) was directed at the Isma‘iliyya sect and certainly not at 
Twelver Shi'ism.?? 

Shigaqi’s in-depth discussion of Sunna-Shi'a relations points to the 
weight of the mission he took upon himself: to reconcile the two fac- 
tions, despite the long-standing, entrenched historical animosity between 
them. This task became all the more formidable in the shadow of such 
developments as the Iran-Iraq War, which was perceived by Sunnis as a 
Persian-Arab, Shi‘i-Sunni struggle; Khomeini's inconsistent pan-Islamic 
rhetoric, which sometimes failed to conceal his affinity for the Shi'a 
tradition; and Tehrans silence during the massacre of the Muslim 
Brethren by the Syrian regime in Hama in 1982. Instead of providing 
a new impetus for rapprochement (tagrib) between the factions, the 
roots of which go back to the 1930s, the Iranian revolution ultimately 
reinforced the alienation between Sunna and Shi‘a. Khomeini failed to 
convince Sunni Islamists of his commitment to an ecumenical orienta- 
tion.*! Thus, the historic memory that went back to the formative 
period of Islam demonstrated its vitality once again as an influential 
force in contemporary Islamic politics. Though aware of this sectarian 
schism, Shigaqi nevertheless attributed it to a Western conspiracy to 
contain the revolutionary wave and isolate Iran—a conspiracy supported 
by its regional protégés and headed by the Saudis.?? 

The pro-Iranian stance espoused by Shiqaqi and the Palestinian 
Islamic Jihad remained consistent, and was translated into close political 
and organizational ties upon the shift of the movements center from 
Palestine to Lebanon and Syria, and its proximity to the Iranian 
Revolutionary Guards and Hizbullah in the late 1980s. However, this 
position was relegated to the sidelines in the Sunni discourse. Moreover, 
it exposed the movement to a frontal attack by the Muslim Brethren 
within the Palestinian community itself. The Brethren labeled the 
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members of the Islamic Jihad "Khomeinists" and “Shi‘is,” and at times 
clashed violently with them.” 


Polemics and Denunciation 


Given the ongoing Iran-Iraq War, Khomeini’s ambivalence regarding 
Islamic unity and Tehran’s alliance with ‘Alawite Syria, the transition in 
Sunni circles from initial enthusiasm to distrust resulted in a wave of 
anti-Shi‘a polemics in the early and mid-1980s. These polemics were 
aptly reflected in Sa'id Hawwa’s book of 1987, a-Khumayniyya: shud- 
hudh fi al-aqaid, shudhudh fi al-mawaqif |Khomeinism: deviations from 
faith, deviations from political positions].*4 Hawwa, a leader of the 
Muslim Brethren in Syria and a major ideologue of Sunni radicalism, 
visited Tehran in May 1979 and met with Khomeini, thus reflecting his 
trust in the Iranian revolution and its backing of the Islamic cause in 
Syria and elsewhere.?? Yet, eight years later, Hawwa produced one of the 
sharpest denunciations of the revolution. 

Hawwas book, a-Khumayniyya, constitutes an antithesis to Shiqaqi’s. 
Ecumenism is replaced by delegitimation. The Islamic Revolution under 
Khomeini's leadership, in Hawwas view, had turned into the Sunna’s 
worst nightmare. It had become a sectarian revolution and part of a plot 
by the enemies of Islam to eliminate the religious resurgence (sahwa) in 
the region that had given the Muslim masses renewed hope of restoring 
their past unity and glory. This deviation in the course of the revolution 
was “a grave disappointment” for him and for all who were devoted to 
Islam, Hawwa wrote.” 

While Shiqaqi aimed at keeping the sectarian devil sealed in, Hawwa 
released it into the open with a vengeance. In his view, the Shi‘is dis- 
played hostility to anyone who disputed their contentions, consigning 
such a disputant to hell. They sanctified the right to oppose and dele- 
gitimize the Sunnis, perceiving this position as reflecting “the righteous 
way and the aspired goal.” In this respect, their attitude toward the 
Sunnis barely differed from their attitude toward Jews or Christians. 

Shi'i deviations from true Islam were profound, Hawwa argued. He 
enumerated them one by one: aggrandizing the Shi'i imams and por- 
traying them as immune to error, which would essentially turn them 
into partners of Allah; the practice of cursing several of the sahaba and 
accusing them of distorting (tahrif) the Qur'an and falsifying the hadith 
literature in places that mentioned the right of ‘Ali to the rulership; and 
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perpetuating the popular practice of self-flagellation in the “Ashura 
processions during the month of Muharram to commemorate the mar- 
tyrdom of Husayn bin ‘Ali in the battle of Karbala’ (680).?? 

These deviations were the province of neither theology nor history, 
Hawwa argued, but had been legitimized by Khomeini in his writings 
and statements. Moreover, he stressed that while Muhammad had not 
attained divine justice (insaf), the Mahdi would attain this upon his 
eagerly anticipated return—thereby casting doubt on the completion of 
the mission of Allah’s prophet. Taking matters even further, Khomeini 
elevated the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, to a status above that of the 
prophets, thus deviating from the traditional Shi‘i version, which only 
holds that divine inspiration (wahy) was bestowed upon her by the angel 
Gabriel after the death of her father.” 

Whereas the traditional Shi'a relied primarily on polemical literature 
when discrediting the Sunna, Hawwa stated, Khomeini also made use 
of the political structures at his disposal. Hawwa accused Khomeini of 
recruiting the Iranian state to advance the Shi‘ization of the Sunni 
Middle East, whether by means of the war against Iraq, the alliance with 
the ‘Alawite Syrian regime, or his support of the Shi‘is in Lebanon. 
Khomeini's scheme to impose Shi'ism was not always advocated openly 
and explicitly, Hawwa maintained, but was greatly assisted by the subtle 
use of tagiyya and anti-Zionist rhetoric. 

In fact, Hawwa and other Sunnis shifted the Shi'i etymological and 
historical meaning of tagiyya from a defensive mechanism“! to an offen- 
sive and malicious mechanism, used to further Iran’s ambitions to con- 
trol the Sunni orbit. By focusing on Shi'i misuse of tagiyya, Hawwa 
aimed to break the Khomeinist spell cast on young Sunnis, a spell that 
influenced the Palestinian Islamic Jihad, as well as the Sunni Islamists 
in Lebanon. He described these young people as enticed and deceived 
by Khomeinism, which exploited their lack of sophistication and pre- 
sented itself as epitomizing Islamic authenticity. Hawwa laid the blame 
on their mentors—the ulama—who, despite their awareness (wa y) and 
knowledge (im), failed to emphasize the visible danger that Khomeinism 
represented to the future of the Muslim nation, constituting yet another 
link in a long and deeply entrenched hatred toward the Arabs, going 
back to the Shu'ubiyya movement of the tenth century.” 

Throughout the book, Hawwa repeatedly addressed an issue that 
distressed him considerably—namely, Khomeini's success in deceiving 
young Sunnis, who believed that revolutionary Iran was the inspired 
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Islamic polity they had anticipated. He emphasized that Iran did not 
conform to the vision of a genuinely Islamic state—a state that, while 
upholding the principles of justice, freedom, and true faith, turned into 
an instrument of slavery, degeneration, and falsehood. By its deviance, 
the Iranian regime detracted from the attractiveness of the Islamic mes- 
sage and tarnished the image of Islam in the world. The entire world, 
Hawwa argued, was witnessing a bizarre, narrow-minded Islam, which 
forbade the carrying out of Sunni rituals in Iran, sent children to die in 
battle, and refused every offer of a ceasefire in the war with Iraq. The 
major loser was the religious revival, which had regressed many years, 
precisely when it stood to reap the fruits of restoring the path of Islam. 
Adding yet another warning to the “youths of Islam,” Hawwa cau- 
tioned: “Whoever has positive thoughts about Khomeinism is making 
a grave mistake.” The mistake, in Hawwa’s view, was no less than betray- 
ing Allah and his Prophet and supporting Shi'i deviations. This was also 
true historically of those Muslims who had supported the Tatars, the 
Mongols, the Crusaders, and Western imperialism. It was nevertheless 
not yet too late, he asserted. At this stage, a person who repented and 
returned to the Sunni fold could still be forgiven. “4 

Hawwas book al-Khumayniyya was critical of the Shia from begin- 
ning to end. It projected a binary picture of antagonistic relationships 
between Sunna and Shi'a, with no gray areas or points of convergence, 
thereby seeking to prevent empathy for the other—the Shi'is. It relied 
heavily both on traditional Shi'i and on anti-Shi'i polemical literature,” 
using them to tarnish Khomeini and Iran as two sides of a coin that 
attempted to "bury Islam and the Muslims." Hawwa also made exten- 
sive use of Khomeini's published writings, placing greater emphasis on 
his earlier book, Kashf al-asrar [Unveiling the secrets], written in the 
early 1940s, with fewer references to his later work, a+ Hukuma al-Islamiyya 
[The Islamic government, 1970], in which Khomeini had softened his 
historic judgment of the first three caliphs.“ 

In the Sunna view, the first three caliphs, Abu Bakr, “Umar, and 
“Uthman (together with the fourth caliph ‘Ali), embodied the Golden 
Age of Islam, and were referred to as the “rightly guided” caliphs (al-Khulafa’ 
al-Rashidun). However, in the eyes of the Shi'a, and in the context of 
its dissociation from Sunnism (barza), the three caliphs were perceived 
as sinners and even heretics for seizing the rule from ‘Ali, the Prophet’s 
cousin and son-in-law. Shi'i hostility was also reflected in the practice 
of cursing the caliphs in public ceremonies.“ 
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Khomeini, aiming to remove the sting from this historic dispute, 
adopted a more neutral position, free of slander and invective, in his 
volume a/-Hukuma al-Islamiyya. He described Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as 
following in the footsteps of the Prophet and adopting a modest way of 
life, although they erred in other matters, which he did not go into, 
however. He deliberately ignored “Uthman.” However, this ecumenical 
stance? did not lead Hawwa to soften his harsh judgment. Rather than 
debate this position, he chose to discredit it out of hand and to present 
it as part of Khomeini's strategy of tagiyya, aimed at misleading his Sunni 
audience. Moreover, Hawwa maintained, the fact that Khomeini virtu- 
ally refrained from discussing the era of the first three caliphs and 
skipped directly from the Prophet to ‘Ali was meant to show that ‘Ali 
was the first and only legitimate and worthy caliph after the death of the 
Prophet. In Hawwas view, this was heresy and automatically outlawed 
its proponents from Islam.” 

Hawwa, unimpressed by the latter stage Khomeini, went so far as to 
view him as the driving force behind a Shi'i conspiracy equivalent to 
the Western-Zionist conspiracy?! 


Comparative Notes 


Viewed comparatively, both essays, Shigagis and Hawwas, provide an 
instructive glimpse into the internal Sunni debate over the Islamic 
Revolution in its formative years. Indeed, the transition from enthusiasm 
to denunciation that the essays embodied emanated largely from their 
different historic contexts. Shiqaqi’s book was written close to the events 
of the revolution, which evoked a sense of euphoria with regard to the 
reshaping of the Muslim political landscape, and served as a catalyst in 
the emergence of the Palestinian Islamic Jihad and other militant Islamist 
groups. Hawwas book was written eight years later, against a background 
of Sunni disillusionment with the revolution. While Shiqaqi defined 
Khomeini’s movement as a continuation of modern anticolonialist move- 
ments, Hawwa, delving further into the past, defined it as a continuation 
of the heretical zandaqa sects in early Islam, which led the Muslim nation 
to destruction and ruin. 

In contrast to Shiqaqi, Hawwa regarded the Shi'a as a single entity. In 
his view, Twelver Shi‘ism, with which Khomeini was affiliated, displayed 
an ideological affinity to radical Shi'i sects such as the ‘Alawites, the 
Isma'ilis, and the Druze, who devoted themselves to seeking the hidden 
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inner meaning of the holy text (firaq batiniyya) and empowering the 
image of man. Twelver Shi'ism also joined these sects in discrediting the 
Sunnis.?? 

Moreover, while Shiqaqi highlighted Khomeini’s support for advanc- 
ing jihad in Palestine, Hawwa emphasized Khomeini’s indifference to the 
slaughter of Muslim Brethren activists by the Syrian regime in 1982.5 
The fact that this regime was controlled by the ‘Alawite sect—a hetero- 
dox Shi‘i sect, in Sunni eyes—supported Hawwa’s perception of a pan- 
Shi‘i plot. The territorial context, whether Palestinian or Syrian, thus 
played an important role in determining a positive or negative attitude 
toward revolutionary Iran. 

Differences in personal profile, which dictated different emphases on 
the part of the two writers, must also be considered. Shiqaqi was young, 
impatient, and lacking in religious knowledge, with a hybrid identity 
that was open to both Sunni and Shi'i influences. Hawwa was older, 
imbued with Islamic learning and harboring a firm view of Sunni supe- 
riority in Islam. 

Hawwa, a graduate of the Faculty of Sharia at the University of 
Damascus, displayed an aversion to the religious shallowness of many 
young Sunni autodidacts, as exemplified by Shiqaqi. He called on them 
to subject themselves anew to the guidance of the ulama, who are 
experts in the Sunni faith and who alone are capable of revealing the 
Khomeinist danger?* This demand was part of a broader perception, 
which Hawwa termed rabbaniyya, in which he posited religious scholars 
as the religio-spiritual leadership of the Islamic movements. Their 
instruction, he argued, was vital in order to guide the members of these 
movements, most of whom were young laymen, toward spiritual matu- 
rity and effective activity.” In this respect, the contention between 
Hawwa and Shigagi also reflected the rivalry between the alim and the 
layman in a new age of pluralization of religious knowledge and frag- 
mentation of religious authority. ?ó 


Epilogue 


With the passage of time, the anti-Shi'i resentment expressed by Hawwa 
became the main trend in the Sunni discourse regarding Iran. It was 
supported by an entrenched, ongoing polemical underpinning forged by 
the Wahhabi “ama in Riyadh and, to a lesser extent, by Azhar ulama 
in Cairo, who thereby closed ranks with their respective political 
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patrons. Despite the rise of the so-called pragmatist regime in Teheran 
following the death of Khomeini in 1989 and continued ecumenical 
efforts,” the Shi‘a-Sunna schism persisted.?? 

Relations between the two groups were in fact aggravated at the start 
of the twenty-first century in light of the Shii empowerment in the 
Middle East that ensued from three major developments: the overthrow 
of Saddam Husayn regime in Iraq in 2003, which turned the Shi'is into 
the new masters of the country, and ignited sectarian strife between them 
and the Sunnis; the Second Lebanese War in the summer of 2006, which 
transformed Hizbullah into an icon of effective resistance against Israel 
and enhanced its aspirations to control Lebanon; and Iran’s quest for 
nuclear weapon capability.” 

While Arab leaders such as Jordan’s King ‘Abdullah II and Egypt’s 
President Husni Mubarak warned of the creation of a “Shi‘i crescent” 
along the Tehran-Baghdad-Beirut azis,”” Sunni Islamists warned of an 
Iranian-Shi'i plot to wipe out the Sunna. These Sunni Islamists viewed 
Shi'i assertiveness as an ontological and historical distortion that threat- 
ened to dismantle the normative Islamic order embodied in Sunni hege- 
mony. Other, more ecumenical, voices were also heard—for example, in 
Palestine, Egypt, Jordan, and Morocco. They perceived Iran and 
Hizbullah as models for effective confrontation with the West and Israel, 
thereby drawing attention to the impotence of the Arab regimes. These 
voices challenged the Sunni discourse regarding the attitude toward the 
Shi'a, but only managed to cause cracks in the wall of anti-Shi'i polem- 
ics, which took a violent course in post-Saddam Iraq.°! 

The Sunni-Shi'i schism was best reflected in the Doha Conference 
held in January 2007, attended by some 220 senior "ama and religious 
functionaries from 44 countries, who attempted, but failed, to resolve 
controversies. The discussions were clouded by sharp accusations leveled 
the well known Shaykh Yusuf al-Qaradawi, nicknamed the "global 
mufti” for his wide-ranging religious activity. He raised charges of Shi'i 
missionizing in the Arab Middle East and of a Shi'i campaign to destroy 
the Sunna in Iraq. The final statement of the conference was bland and 
inconclusive, calling for the sanctification of Muslim blood, censuring 
all ethnic violence and appealing for unity in the face of shared chal- 
lenges. Sunni and Shi'i spokespersons alike declared their allegiance to 
Islamic unity, but each camp used an elitist tone in articulating it: 
Sunnis pointed to the incontestable demographic fact that Shi'is consti- 
tuted a minority in Islam, thereby seeking to minimize Shi'i ascendancy, 
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while Shi‘is claimed a monopoly over the religious resurgence, triggered 
by the Iranian revolution of 1979, and reaching a peak in the Second 
Lebanese War of 2006.9? 

Clearly, the Sunna-Shi'a relationship had reemerged as a key issue in 
the political reality of the Middle East in the late twentieth century and 
thereafter. It harbored historical animosities, psychological barriers, and 
ethnic divisions, which hampered a Sunni acceptance of a Shi'a awaken- 
ing, even as the conveyor of salvation for the Muslim Middle East. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Interesting Times: Egypt 
and Shi‘ism at the Beginning 
of the Twenty-First Century 


Rainer Brunner 


ne of the most striking features of the contemporary Islamic 
() world is the growing importance of sectarian politics. Tensions 

between Sunnis and Shi‘is have been on the rise in many 
countries for approximately thirty years—above all in Iraq, Lebanon, 
and Pakistan, but also, periodically and to a remarkable degree, in 
Egypt.' The latter case is the more astonishing as Egypt not only lacks 
a Shi'i population of any tangible size but also distinguished itself, dur- 
ing the second half of the twentieth century, as the home of the only 
noticeable ecumenical society in modern Islam. The Jama ‘at al-taqrib 
bayn al-madhahib al-Islamiyya (“Association for the rapprochement of 
the Islamic schools of law,” henceforth JT), which was founded in Cairo 
in January 1947 by the young Iranian cleric Muhammad Tagi al-Qummi, 
can be rightly regarded as the first organized and systematic attempt to 
bridge the gap between Sunnis and Shi'is.? Although its protagonists— 
several of whom were high-ranking scholars of al-Azhar University— 
tried hard to avoid open discussion of sectarian conflicts within Islam, 
the activities of the association were from the very beginning accompa- 
nied by polemical criticism from mainly Sunni Salafi circles. At the end 
of the 1950s, it nevertheless managed to reach a wider public, as the 
Egyptian president Nasser discovered the usefulness of pan-Islamism for 
his foreign policy. The most spectacular result of this—as it soon turned 
out—brief honeymoon of Islamic ecumenism was a fatwa in 1959 by 
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the JT's most prominent member, Mahmud Shaltut, who then served 
as rector of al-Azhar. In this fatwa, which was distilled from a newspaper 
interview, Shaltut made it clear that Shi‘ism was to be regarded as a 
legitimate fifth madhhab, alongside the four Sunni ones, and that it was 
legitimate to convert from Sunnism to Shi'ism and vice versa. But when 
Nasser severed relations with Iran only one year later, following a dip- 
lomatic crisis over Iran's alleged recognition of Israel, chis meant the 
factual end of the JT’s activities, and the revival of mutual polemics.’ 

Although the JT's history thus shows that already in the past mutual 
polemics presented one side of the coin, the obverse of which was the 
idea of ecumenism, the Iranian Revolution of 1979 thoroughly changed 
the general tenor of the Sunni-Shi'i controversy. Khomeini’s triumph 
seemed to threaten the entire region, both politically and intellectually, 
and the 1980s in particular were marked by a multifaceted fear on all 
levels of an Iranian export of the revolution and by a fierce stepping up 
of anti-Shi‘i polemics, either through new publications or new editions 
of tried and tested older ones.* At the same time, the regime in Tehran 
made every effort to appear as the figurehead of renewed Islamic ecu- 
menical endeavors. A new organization, called Majma‘ al-tagrib bayn 
al-madhahib al-islamiyya, was founded in 1990 in Tehran, at the instiga- 
tion of Khomeini's successor ‘Ali Khamene'i.’ As its allusive name clearly 
indicated, it acted as the self-appointed successor to the former Cairene 
society, which had waned by the late 1970s. It also engaged in unprec- 
edented activity, publishing materials and organizing conferences. 

For al-Azhar, this development posed some delicate problems. On 
the one hand, there was an obvious appropriation by the Iranians of 
the legacy of Shaltut and his fatwa. In 1992, al-Azhar tried to counter 
this challenge by discreetly supporting the official reopening of the 
Jama'at al-tagrib under the auspices of the awgaf ministry, an undertak- 
ing that more or less fell flat, however, and had no repercussions in the 
Islamic world.” Not even al-Azhar itself made a move to push it any 
further. On the other hand, more serious anxieties were involved, as far 
as the Egyptian state was concerned, because sectarian problems had 
meanwhile reached Egypt itself. Starting in the late 1980s, several indi- 
viduals stepped forward, all of them Shi‘i proselytes from Sunnism, who 
claimed to speak for a tangible and growing Shi'i population in the 
country. They tried to achieve official recognition as a religious minor- 
ity, and pursued their goals mainly by publishing books written with 
the usual zeal of converts. 
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An Unruly Minority 


There is not even remotely reliable information about the number and 
provenance of Shi‘is in contemporary Egypt. The Religious Freedom 
Report, published annually by the American Foreign Ministry, and 
quoted directly or indirectly in many news items, has been stating for 
quite a number of years (without providing any real evidence, however) 
that Shii Muslims constitute less than one percent of the country’s 
population, which would amount to approximately 750,000 individu- 
als. This number is regularly contested by representatives of the Shi‘is. 
Referring to the important role and popularity of the more than seventy 
Sufi orders (which by tradition show great affection for the Prophets 
family), they claim that the actual number of Shi'is is between 1.5 and 
2 million, many of whom seem to be reluctant to come forward, how- 
ever, and practice dissimulation (taqiyya) instead.” These reports were 
repeated so often that in April 2007 Hasan al-Shinnawi, the supreme 
shaykh of the Egyptian Sufi orders, felt compelled to reject them vehe- 
mently, and to dismiss all allegations that the turug functioned as a 
secret vehicle for the propagation of Shi‘ism as totally unfounded.’ 
Things become even more obscure with regard to the social background 
and stratification of this minority beyond the alleged Sufi connections. 
Occasionally, newspapers mention that some followers of Shi'i preachers 
(especially those arrested in police roundups) belong to the higher strata 
of society or to intellectual or artistic milieus,!! but to the best of my 
knowledge, there is no dependable research as of yet to back up this 
claim. What seems to be clear, however, is the fact that in addition to 
the homebred Shi'i population, up to 300,000 Iraqi refugees entered the 
country after the beginning of the war in Iraq in 2003. An unknown 
number of them are Shi'is who have lately begun to demand their own 
mosques, or even /usayniyyas.? It is obvious, however, that all debates 
focus entirely on Twelver Shi'is, whereas other Shi'i groups—such as the 
small and isolated minority of Bohora Isma‘ilis—do not figure in any 
of the turbulences.? 

Geographically, Shi'i communities seem to be spread all over Egypt, 
especially in al-Mansura and Zaqaziq in the Nile Delta, and in Upper 
Egypt, where the presence of the Sufi orders is particularly strong. A 
number of shrines in the country are venerated as the burial sites of 
members of the ahl al-bayt, who are held in high esteem by the Shi'is. In 
Cairo, the most noteworthy among these are the Sayyidna Husayn Mosque 
and the shrines of Sayyida Nafisa (who was related to a great-granddaughter 
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of the Second Imam, al-Hasan bin ‘Ali) and Sayyida Zaynab (the sister of 
the Third Imam, al-Husayn); the shrine of Zaynab, however, has recently 
been declared a forgery, dating back to Mamluk times only.'4 Finally, 
Egypt’s Shi‘i (Fatimid) past (969-1171 A.D.), distant as it may seem, is 
still vivid in people’s minds: on the one hand, it serves as a reference point 
for Egyptian Shi‘i apologists;!° on the other hand, it has left a distinct 
mark on Egyptian cultural memory,'® and has led Sunni authors to the 
conclusion that from an emotional point of view Egypt may be regarded 
as “Sunni, but Shi'a inclined.” 

Over the past two decades, three protagonists managed to establish 
themselves as spokesmen of the Egyptian Shi‘is. Salih al-Wardani, a 
freelance writer and journalist, and Ahmad Rasim al-Nafis, a physician 
and professor at the University of al-Mansura, appear to be the veterans 
of Shi'i activism in Egypt. As members of the same generation (both were 
born in 1952), and of various Islamist movements that flourished in 
Egypt in the 1970s and 1980s, they share a common intellectual back- 
ground. Both claimed they had found their way to Shi‘ism in prison 
(al-Wardani was arrested in 1980, al-Nafis in 1985); Nafis in particular 
converted under the influence of his reading about the Iranian 
Revolution.'® Finally, the two turned into prolific writers after being 
released from prison, and started composing numerous apologias for 
Shi‘ism and refutations of rival currents, above all Wahhabism.'? In addi- 
tion, al-Wardani also founded several publishing houses.” It is only in 
comparatively recent years that they were joined by Muhammad al-Darini 
(b. in 1962), of whose background little is known, though he himself 
claimed he graduated from a Syrian theological school (Aawza).*' Around 
1999, al-Darini—who, unlike al-Nafis and al-Wardani, has not made a 
name for himself as an author so far—founded al-Majlis al-a Ta li-riayat 
Al al-bayt, which appears to be the only organized platform for Egyptian 
Shi'is today.” 

Starting in autumn 2005, the upper echelons of Egyptian Shi‘ism 
apparently became entangled in several bitter internal disputes, the most 
intense of which revolved around the question of the establishment of 
a Shi'i political party. Previous, unsuccessful attempts to this effect not- 
withstanding, Muhammad al-Darini was reported, in September 
2005, to have formed a political party named Shi'st Misr.” The conflict 
escalated in May 2006, when Ahmad Rasim al-Nafis, who at the time 
was seeking official recognition of the Shi‘is by the Egyptian Ministry 
of the Interior? reproached al-Darini for trying to take command of 
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Egyptian Shi‘is, and openly questioned his loyalty to Shi‘ism.”° The 
issue of a Shi'i political party—which, given the general political climate 
in the country, is rather sensitive in itself—was further aggravated by 
several inconsistent statements regarding Shi'i relations with the Muslim 
Brotherhood. While al-Nafis expressed general reservations about coop- 
erating with the Muslim Brotherhood, his rival appeared to be much more 
open to the idea and found common ground for political cooperation—a 
view that was to some extent endorsed by the leader of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, Muhammad Mahdi 'Akif.? 

The leadership crisis in Egyptian Shi‘ism further escalated in October 
2006, when Salih al-Wardani announced that he no longer considered 
himself a Shi'i. As a reason for this, he was estranged from Iran and, in 
particular, from the Shi'i clerical authorities, the marja iyya, whom he 
blamed for keeping themselves aloof from the believers and for spending 
the enormous financial means at their disposal not for the benefit of the 
Shii madhhab but solely for propaganda purposes. Nevertheless, he 
emphatically underlined that this did not mean his reconversion to 
Sunnism; instead, henceforth he intended to propel a new movement 
called the New Discourse (al-Khitab al-jadid), which was to represent 
an Islam without madhahib. At the same time, he announced the pub- 
lication of a new book that was supposed to be a “correction” (tashih) 
both of Sunnism and of Shi'ism.?? 

On the other hand, Muhammad al-Darini's role as a spokesman for 
the Egyptian Shi'is was not unequivocal either. As a matter of fact, the 
struggle for leadership and (political) representation involved another 
aspect that takes us back to the aforementioned special status of the 
ahl al-bayt in Egypt. Especially in Upper Egypt, there is a substantial 
number of descendants of the Prophet and his offspring via the mar- 
riage of his daughter Fatima with ‘Ali bin Abi Talib. Although these 
ashraf (sing. sharif) were always highly regarded and had their own 
body of representation, the political influence of the nigabat al-ashraf 
has declined drastically in modern times.” Though the ashraf them- 
selves are not necessarily Shi‘is, they did nonetheless become part of 
the internal disputes among Egyptian Shi'is. Ahmad Rasim al-Nafis 
described the nigaba as the only adequate and legal organization of 
Egyptian Shi'is, and flatly denied that there was any problem as far as 
the ashraf organization was concerned.? Ever since his first public 
appearances at the end of the 1990s, al-Nafis’ antagonist, al-Darini, 
however, has claimed to speak on behalf of the ashraf and to fight the 
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power of the well-established nigaba, whom he accused of Wahhabi 
tendencies and embezzlement.?! His al-Majlis al-a‘la li-riayat Ahl 
al-bayt had therefore been intended to be a counterorganization to the 
niqabat al-ashraf and, according to al-Darini, came to be regarded as 
a representative organ of Egyptian Shi‘is only later.? In spring 2007, 
al-Darini went even so far as to deny that he was a leader of Egyptian 
Shi'is at all. Instead, he called himself an "activist" and stressed. that 
his council was merely defending the Shi'is legal right of freedom of 
expression; this did not prevent him from again taking up the cause 
of Shi‘ism in statements issued at a later date.” Al-Darini’s dispute 
with the nigaba and his appearance as chairman of the abl al-bayt 
council took a somewhat surprising turn in autumn 2007, when he 
announced his withdrawal in order to write, and proposed a new 
leadership for the council? By naming ‘Abbud al-Zumur, a still 
imprisoned former leader of the Jihad group that was responsible for 
the murder of Sadat,’ as one of his successors, he again showed a 
proclivity for Islamist groups. 

A final, no less sensitive, point is the Iranian influence on the Shi'is 
in Egypt. In the 1990s, it was a foregone conclusion in the Egyptian 
press that the government in Tehran was trying to undermine stability 
in Egypt.*° All Shi'i protagonists today are therefore cautious and more 
or less energetically deny having any connection with Iran, let alone 
receiving any form of Iranian aid. Upon his withdrawal, al-Wardani 
even made a point of saying that he had been let down by the Islamic 
Republic.*” Al-Darini also criticized the Iranian clergy for harming the 
Shi‘is in Egypt, and denied ever having traveled to Iran, unlike al- 
Nafis.?? At the same time, there were reports about a delegation of 
leading Egyptian Shi'is clandestinely trying to attend a conference in 
Iran,” and about efforts to spread the Iranian chador in Egypt. As we 
shall see, suspicion in the press of Shi'i infiltration into Egypt has been 
a main issue in public debate for several years. 

It hence comes as no surprise that the reaction by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment to this unruly minority has been far from benevolent. The first 
police raids took place in June 1988 and August 1989, and dozens of 
suspects were detained for a period of several months.*! While these 
incidents went off largely unheeded by the public, a rather bizarre affair 
took place in autumn 1996, which even aroused some international 
attention: a preacher of a mosque in Gizeh, Hasan Shihata, was taken 
into custody and presented as the ringleader of a group of more than 
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fifty people. Their aim, it was stated, was to disseminate extremist views 
and to disturb the public order—an allegation that has remained the 
standardized charge against all Shi‘i activists. The questions of the public 
prosecutor focused primarily on Shihata’s attitude toward Mu'awiya and 
the Shi'i muta marriage, as well as on his criticism of Ibn Taymiyya. 
After some months, during which even the then Shaykh al-Azhar, 
Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi, intervened to refute Shihatas views, the 
latter promptly apologized and was released from prison in March 1997. 
Today he is said to be living in Iran.” 

After a period of seven years, during which only a few individuals 
were arrested, ? another large-scale roundup was carried out, starting in 
Ra’s Gharib in December 2003. Again, most detainees were set free after 
a short while, after having been interrogated by the prosecutors about 
the way they prayed and about their views on Abu Bakr and ‘Umar bin 
al-Khattab.^^ Shortly afterward, in March 2004, Muhammad al-Darini 
was arrested for the first time. After his release fifteen months later, and 
following intense protests by human rights’ organizations, he engaged 
in a single-handed struggle against President Mubarak.“° When he was 
again imprisoned in October 2007, it remained unclear whether this 
was precipitated by the ashraf affair, or by his contacts with the Muslim 
Brothers, or whether it was his book Asimat jabannam, in which he 
denounced the alleged torture of political prisoners (himself included), 
that aroused the anger of the authorities.” 


Politics, Polemics, and Persuasion, or More of the Same 


During a meeting of al-Azhar-related al-Majlis al-ala li al-shwun al- 
Islamiyya in Cairo in May 2003, Ahmad Jannati, the chairman of the 
Iranian Guardian Council (Shura-yi nigahban), and thus a high-ranking 
member of Iran’s political elite, called on politicians in both Egypt and 
Iran to remove the obstacles to the reopening of the ecumenical associa- 
tion by reestablishing full diplomatic relations.“ Willingly or not, he 
thereby illustrated the fact that today, very much as in the past, theologi- 
cal rapprochement is only second in rank to political rapprochement. 
Over the past more than ten years, Iran has repeatedly taken the initia- 
tive in mending its diplomatic relations with Egypt. The latter, however, 
has kept its distance; it was only in December 2003 that President 
Mubarak met his Iranian counterpart Muhammad Khatami on neutral 
ground in Geneva—albeit without reaching an agreement.” 
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The upheaval in Iraq after the fall of Saddam Husayn in 2003 and 
the shift of power in favor of the Shi'i parties kindled widespread fears 
in Sunni countries of Shi‘i infiltration and of Iranian regional hegemony. 
Jordans King ‘Abdullah soon warned of the genesis of a "Shi'i crescent” 
in the Middle East.?? In April 2006, he was joined by President Mubarak, 
who maintained in a press interview that the loyalty of all Shi'is, regard- 
less of their country of residence, was invariably directed toward Iran?! 
These utterances, which caused an uproar among Shi'is in Iraq, Kuwait, 
and even Saudi Arabia,” were the curtain raiser of a series of anti-Shi'i 
polemics in the Egyptian public debate. They fully unfolded in the sum- 
mer of 2006, when Lebanese Hizbullah leader Hasan Nasrallah gained 
immense popularity with many (Sunni) Egyptians in the wake of the 
34-day war against Israel.”” In his capacity as the chairman of the inter- 
national body of religious scholars a/-Ittibad al-‘alami li-ulama’ al-musli- 
min, the well-known Sunni cleric Yusuf al-Qaradawi, at a Cairo press 
conference, reacted by giving Nasrallah the credit for opposing the Israeli 
enemy, yet calling him a “fanatic” (muta assib). At the same time, he 
warned of Shi'i attempts to undermine Egypt and proselytize the Sunnis; 
the Shi‘is, he concluded, should stop defaming the Prophet’s companions 
(sahaba) and desist from claiming the incompleteness of the Qur’an.™4 
Although Muhammad Salim al-Awwa, secretary-general of the said 
ulama council, did his best to minimize the impact of Qaradawi's 
remarks by explaining that they were merely slips of the tongue,” the 
stage was set for further criticism. Indeed, in the following weeks, an 
intense, and to a large degree rather polemical, discussion unfolded, in 
which al-Qaradawis main allegations of a Shi infiltration among 
Egyptian intellectuals and in the press were readily taken up again. 
Drawing a straight line from the Fatimids to the JT, they tried to 
“unmask” the "Shi'i lobby.”? The situation was further exacerbated by a 
controversy about various newspaper articles in which several compan- 
ions of the Prophet, among them his third wife ‘Aisha, were called “the 
ten worst persons of Islam.” Although the authors were Sunnis (some 
belonging to the liberal secular circles around the opposition party 
al-Ghad ), their opponents were quick to associate them with Shi‘ism and 
take their criticism of the sahaba as yet another proof of the Shu'ubi 
defamation and the “Safavid plague” that had befallen the Arab coun- 
tries.” The public atmosphere had by then become so charged that when 
Ahmad al-Nafiss book al-Shi‘a wal-tashayyu' li-ahl al-bayt was presented 
in a Cairo bookshop, the event ended in violent clashes.?? 
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Polemical attacks on the role of Shi‘ism in Egypt continued well into 
2007. Again, it was Yusuf al-Qaradawi who—at a tagrib conference in 
Doha (Qatar) in January 2007—heavily criticized Iran's allegedly mis- 
sionary politics in the Middle East and demanded that the Shi‘is take 
a clear stand as far as the issue of the sahaba is concerned. What the 
taqrib debate needed, he claimed, was musaraha instead of mujamala, 
that is, frankness instead of politeness.’ His Iranian counterpart, 
Muhammad Ali al-Taskhiri, the president of the Majma‘ al-tagrib in 
Tehran, tried to play down the significance of the controversy, but was 
not able to undo its effects. Outside observers remarked that the con- 
ference led to “courageous” declarations, and as such differed thor- 
oughly from previous tagrib gatherings where people had merely 
indulged in diplomacy.® The issue of missionary activities, which in 
the past had only played a minor role, had now moved to the center 
of the debate. It was used to such an extent by commentators, journal- 
ists, and scholars that the well-known Egyptian sociologist Saad Eddin 
Ibrahim finally wrote that the Sunnis in Egypt should stop behaving as 
if they were the persecuted minority.®! Finally, the Egyptian sahaba 
controversy went on to a second round in spring 2007, when the jour- 
nalist Muhammad al-Baz published a long article in the independent 
newspaper z/-Fajr in which he drew a devastating picture of Abu 
Hurayra, one of the most prominent Sunni transmitters of the pro- 
phetic hadith. It was not very difficult for al-Baz’s opponents to asso- 
ciate him with the alleged Shi‘i infiltration into Egypt,” not only with 
respect to the polemical skirmishes over the previous months but also 
because Abu Hurayra had already been at the center of sectarian strife 
in the past. 

In these highly unlikely circumstances, a remarkable event took place 
at al-Azhar University in the spring of 2007: the formal and official 
reestablishment of the JT. This step was all the more astonishing since 
al-Azhar had, over the previous two decades, repeatedly shown Wahhabi 
leanings, which even earned it the King Faysal Prize for Service to Islam 
in 2000.9 Consequently, at least as far as its official statements are con- 
cerned, al-Azhar has largely ignored the presence of a Shi'i minority in 
the country and its demands, and has sometimes, as in 1996, obligingly 
sided with the Egyptian government in the latters effort to curb the 
Shi‘is.©° Its former rector, Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi (d. 2010), spoke 
out against the establishment of Shi'i mosques in Egypt (a long-standing 
Shii demand),” and the Azhar-related Majma‘ al-buhuth al-islamiyya 
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called for measures against the Shi'is in order to restrict their missionary 
activities. On a more general level, there were recurrent demands for 
the prohibition and confiscation of Shi‘i publications (in most cases of 
Iranian provenance), mainly on the ground that the books or journals 
allegedly give “wrong” interpretations of fundamental issues in early 
Islamic history, such as the hadith, the imamate, and, above all, the 
companions of the Prophet.” In early 2008 (which is after the reopen- 
ing of the JT), even a book on the Zaydi view of hadith was subjected 
to such judgment.” 

Nevertheless, contacts between al-Azhar and Iranian Shi'i dignitaries, 
which had been quite sparse throughout the 1980s and 1990s, intensi- 
fied after January 2001, when a high-ranking delegation from Cairo 
accepted an Iranian invitation to a conference organized by the Iranian 
Majma‘ al-taqrib in Qom in honor of late taqrib heroes, Mahmud 
Shaltut and Ayatollah Borujerdi. The Egyptian mission included, 
among others, Mahmud ‘Ashur, al-Azhars vice-rector, and Nasr Farid 
Wasil, the then grand mufti of Egypt. All participants praised the 
occasion—which could have been interpreted as part of the general 
Iranian diplomatic rapprochement to Egypt—as a renaissance of the 
intra-Islamic dialogue, and agreed in principle on the necessity of 
reopening of the JT.”! But skeptical voices of other Azharis, like Hamid 
al-Rifa‘i, who warned that “under present circumstances” tagrib efforts 
were likely to push open the bab al-fitna, once again indicated that a 
rapprochement would be difficult to achieve. Accordingly, progress 
was slow, and several follow-up meetings remained unsuccessful, despite 
some participants ostentatious declarations to the contrary. It was only 
in September 2006—mainly in view of a dramatically worsening situa- 
tion in Iraq and of renewed sectarian polemics, as propelled by al- 
Qaradawi—that the idea of reviving the JT gained ground." Mahmud 
‘Ashur was nominated president of the new JT, and Muhammad Tagi 
al-Qummi’s son ‘Abdullah became its secretary-general.? The formal 
ceremony took place on the occasion of an Islamic conference at al- 
Azhar at the end of March 2007, in the presence of former Iranian 
president Muhammad Khatami.” 

On the diplomatic level, the event did not remain without repercus- 
sions, as the new president Ahmadinejad once more announced the 
normalization of the bilateral relations in May 2007. It was the begin- 
ning of a series of visits of Iranian diplomats to Egypt, indicating serious 
Iranian efforts to win over Egypt, and alienate it from Saudi Arabia and, 
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even more so, from the United States." It soon turned out, however, 
that the Iranian overtures—which do not meet with unanimous 
approval in Iran either/?—did not really serve their purpose, for the 
Egyptian concerns continued to be very real: up until 2010, the street 
bearing the name of Sadat's murderer Islambuli was not renamed,” and 
the plan to bring Iranian Shi i tourists to Egypt for a visit to the shrines 
of the ahl al-bayt not only posed security problems but was also rejected 
by al-Azhar, for fear of religious demonstrations by the pilgrims.9?? 

As to the sectarian relations between Sunnis and Shi'is, it seems that 
the activities of the JT have— within a year after its reopening—already 
came to a halt again, as nothing was heard of the association in the 
months following the official act. Even when the university declared its 
willingness to accept Shi'i students and floated the idea of opening an 
Azhar institute in Tehran—something totally unheard-of in the past— 
there was no mention of the tagrib society.?! 

The reasons for this short-lived prominence are clear. They include 
the very same components that had been at the bottom of the downfall 
of the JT in the 1960s (and, as it were, in 1992): its ineffective lines of 
argumentation, its continuous dependency on political circumstances, 
and the thrust of its opponents’ counterpolemics. As for the arguments 
that are put forward by the supporters of the new JT, they differ only 
slightly from those used fifty years earlier. Three stand out in a particular 
manner: first, the claim that Sunnis and Shi'is agree on all elementary 
points of law and theology, and that their differences, in any case limited 
to irrelevant matters only, are no bigger than those between the Sunni 
schools of law; second, the proclamation that the aim is neither to abol- 
ish the existing madhahib nor to merge them into one uniform school 
of law; and, finally, a passionate call to close the ranks and present a 
determined front against the "enemies of Islam," that is, the West 
(nowadays including Zionism and the Pope), which is held responsible 
for the disunity and strife in the Muslim world.9?? Neither concrete reali- 
ties, like the situation of the Shi‘is in Egypt (or, reciprocally, of Sunnis 
in Iran), nor the glaring and continuous accusations of the polemicists 
were addressed in the JT proclamations. The ambiguity with regard to 
an inner-Islamic rapprochement was best expressed by former Azhar 
rector Tantawi: notwithstanding all his often-repeated declarations to 
the effect that Sunnis and Shi‘is agree on basic tenets, his practical rul- 
ings told a different story. He ended the above-mentioned sahaba con- 
troversy in the Egyptian press with a fatwa in which he declared that 
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the reverence for all the Prophet’s companions was to be regarded as the 
sixth pillar of Islam. The main reason he gave—their elevated status in 
the hadith and their outstanding role in transmitting it—purports pre- 
cisely the most controversial issue between Sunnis and Shi‘is, and his 
conclusions are not likely to be countenanced in a Shi'i view of 
history.” 


Conclusion 


The guestion of Shi'ism and Shi'is in Egypt, which for many decades 
had been restricted primarily to intellectual debates among religious 
authorities, with only occasional political and polemical side effects, 
seems to have penetrated society at large. Characteristically enough, the 
list of 113 signatories who protested against the alleged slandering of 
the sahaba in the Egyptian press comprised not only many religious 
dignitaries and “Islamic thinkers” but also journalists, lawyers, 
physicians, artists, businessmen, financial accountants, and even two 
cartoonists.54 The reason for this is twofold: first, the Shi‘i community 
in Egypt had grown in number and its public impact after the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979 had provided the first thrust of a politicization of 
modern Shi‘ism. Second, the other turning point that has emerged 
more recently, namely the upheaval in Iraq after 2003, eventually led 
to a political takeover of the Iraqi government by Zragi Shi‘ism—and 
to widespread fears of Iranian influence spreading all over the region. 
Both Mubarak’s aforementioned doubts about Shi loyalty to their 
countries of residence and Jordans King ‘Abdullah’s augury of a "Shi'i 
crescent” in the Middle East reflect this attitude, which quickly rubbed 
off on the debate among Muslim scholars of both denominations, 
particularly after Hizbullah’s gain in popularity in 2006. Al-Qaradawi's 
assaults against the Shi‘is were motivated, first and foremost, by the 
situation in Iraq; a good deal of the debates at the Doha Conference 
revolved around this issue and resulted in a manic fear of massive con- 
version. Tantawi, too, tried to intervene by announcing his readiness 
to pay a visit to Iraq—without, however, accepting the invitation that 
was extended on the spot.® 

As far as the Islamic ecumenical debate is concerned, these two 
scholars typify two, largely contradictory, Sunni approaches: Tantawi 
reiterated the mantra of the classical ecumenical movement, namely that 
the differences have a bearing on negligible side issues only; he barely 
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agreed to reopen the JT, and dealt Shi‘ism a resounding blow with his 
fatwa on the obligatory veneration of the sahaba. Al-Qaradawi on his 
part frankly addressed the points of contention, yet also engaged in a 
dialog with the Shi‘i side. After the Doha Conference, he conducted a 
lengthy TV debate with former Iranian president Rafsanjani, after which 
a delegation of the “ama council went to Tehran to “explain” al- 
Qaradawis declarations.96 Characteristically enough, both approaches 
seemed to be working: while, responding to the visit of the ulama 
council delegation, Iran closed the shrine of Abu Lullu'a al-Majusi (the 
murderer of the second caliph, Umar bin al-Khattab),9 al-Azhar 
demonstratively opened its gates to Shi'i students. On the other hand, 
however, the Egyptian Shi‘is faced a difficult situation: domestically, 
they were afflicted by internal strife and were being perceived as a fifth 
column of an alleged Shi'i International; abroad, they were more or less 
isolated. What has become clearer since the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, however, is the fact that Bernard Lewis’s dictum that “the names 
of Ali, of Mu'awiya, of Yazid are as contemporary as this morning's 
newspaper, more so than yesterdays” has to be slightly modified; they 
are in this mornings newspaper.” 
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Epilogue: The Sunni-Shi‘i Paradox 
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Sunni-Shi'i relations are more complex in the aftermath of the 2003 
American invasion to Iraq than at any other time in modern history, 
revealing certain paradoxes and contradictions. In Sunni countries, two 
major phenomena have become increasingly evident. The first is the 
growing divide between the political elites and the masses, and the sec- 
ond is the discord among Sunni Islamist movements. 

The major causes for these developments are the shift of power from a 
Sunni-Arab minority to a Shi‘i-dominated coalition in Iraq,’ the emer- 
gence of Iran as a regional power, and the growing influence of Hizbullah 
in Lebanon, which have changed the contours of the Sunni-Shi‘i map in 
the region. 

They have raised latent fears among political elites in various Arab 
countries—mainly Egypt, Saudi-Arabia, and Jordan—of a major shift 
in the regional balance of power. Sunni apprehensions of the rising Shi'i 
power were manifested in various ways, including alarmist statements 
by rulers, anti-Shi'i religious rulings (Fatwas), propaganda warfare, par- 
ticularly on the Internet, and most importantly by unprecedented sec- 
tarian violence in Iraq. King ‘Abdullah II of Jordan was the first 
Sunni-Arab leader to raise (in December 2004) the specter of the rising 
Shi'i crescent, which stretched from Iran and Iraq to Syria and Lebanon 
and threatened to dismember the Arab-Islamic world.? On April 8, 
2006, Egyptian president Husni Mubarak, shifting the focus from geo- 
strategic concerns to the domestic arena in each Arab country, charged 
that most Shi‘is in the region “were more loyal to Iran than their own 
states."? Saudi Arabian officials couched and disguised their attack on 
the Shi'a by directing it against Iran’s hegemonic aspirations. Saudi for- 
eign minister Sa‘ud Al Faysal’s criticism of the United States for handing 


over Iraq to Iran “on a silver platter” aroused angry Shi‘i responses.‘ 
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Anti-Shi‘ism even played a role in internal Sunni struggles. Following 
their ousting from Gaza by Hamas in June 2007, Palestinian Fatah 
activists accused their rivals of harboring Shi‘i loyalties and of subservi- 
ence to Iran in order to delegitimize them, but to little avail? Fear of 
Shi‘ism even reached Morocco, the Arab country furthest away from 
Shi'i population centers. In March 2009, Morocco took the drastic 
step of severing its diplomatic relations with Iran over allegations that 
Iran was “financing campaigns” to convert Moroccans and concocting 
"schemes to spread the Shi‘ite creed” in Morocco. Similarly, Morocco’s 
foreign minister accused Tehran of hiding behind cultural, nongovern- 
mental organizations in a concerted bid to implant Shi'i Muslim ideol- 
ogy in the Sunni-ruled Arab state." 

A new arena of Sunni-Shi'i confrontation attracted worldwide atten- 
tion when the simmering conflict between the Houthi tribes and the 
Yemeni government turned into open warfare in August 2009. Originally 
affiliated with the more moderate Shi'i Zaydi sect, the Houthis appeared 
to have leaned more and more toward Twelver Shi'ism, apparently with 
Iranian support. The conflict started in 2004, mainly due to tribal griev- 
ances over political representation and socioeconomic hardships. However, 
by mid-2009, it assumed a stronger sectarian character when Saudi Arabia 
intervened to put down the rebellion alleging Houthi encroachment on 
its territory. Conceivably, the Saudis interpreted the rebellion as part of a 
Shi'i groundswell of opposition, which included their own Shi‘i minority 
in addition to Iraqs and Iran’s majorities, the supposed masterminds of 
the uprising. In order to mobilize Arab support, the Yemeni government, 
for its part, sought to portray the conflict as part of a larger Sunni-Shi'i 
divide. Among other things, it accused Iran of helping the Houthis." 
Whether or not Iran had actually been involved in Yemen, Iranian public 
opinion rallied behind the Houthis once the affair was perceived as a 
Sunni-Shi'i conflict. While the Iranian government offered its help in 
bringing security to Yemen, the hard-line Kayhan daily described the 
Houthi conflict as a “union of Arab reactionaries” precipitating the 
“slaughter” of the Shi‘is of Sa‘da. According to this view, the Wahhabi 
Saudis, with the support of other Gulf states sought to crush the 
oppressed Shi'a population, primarily because of their sectarian goal of 
molding the Islamic world into the Wahhabi conception of Islam.” 

In contrast to the stance of Sunni-Arab governments, public opinion 
in various Arab countries was much more ambivalent. On the one hand, 
the deep-seated reservations against Shi‘is increased after 2003, manifested 
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in press reports of widespread conversions to Shi‘ism in various Arab 
countries.’ Indeed, a reliable survey of Arab public opinion, carried out 
in 2009, demonstrated that most Muslims believed that the sectarian 
Sunni-Shi'i problem transcended the borders of Iraq and had become “a 
growing problem in the Muslim world.”!° On the other hand, Iran's 
president Mahmud Ahmadinejad and Lebanese Hizbullah’s leader Hasan 
Nasrallah acquired great popularity in various Sunni countries, thanks to 
their perceived success and acts of defiance against Israel and the United 
States, the perceived common enemies of the Muslim world. This was 
also a safe means of voicing protest against their own governments. To 
cite one example, following the 2006 Israel-Lebanon War, the popular 
Sunni Muslim Brothers in Egypt coined the slogan “We are all Nasrallah.” 
The General Guide of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood and of the 
International Organization of the Brotherhood Muhammad Mahdi ‘Akif 
unequivocally supported Hizbullah during the war. Whenever he was 
pressed to deal with other more controversial issues between Sunnis and 
Shi‘is, he responded that the traditional arguments between Sunnis and 
Shi‘is should be suspended until after the “Zionist enemy” was defeated. 
He also highlighted the relationship between the Sunni group Hamas, the 
Palestinian branch of the Muslim Brotherhood, and Shi‘i Iran to demon- 
strate the Sunni-Shi‘i alliance.!! Throughout other Sunni Arab states, the 
Muslim Brotherhood largely followed the lead of their Egyptian counter- 
parts in stressing unity with Iran and with the Shi‘is against secular Sunni 
regimes. Even in Lebanon, where sectarian tensions would run very high, 
the Muslim Brotherhood largely supported Hizbullah. Faysal Mawlawi, 
the secretary-general of the Islamic Group, the Lebanese branch of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, consistently promoted unity between Sunnis and 
Shi'is.? 

The increasing complexity of Sunni-Shi'i relations also caused sharp 
divisions among Sunni-Islamist movements. Salafi-Wahhabi circles 
expressed virulent hostility toward the Shi'is, including calls for the use 
of unbridled violence against them. The Palestinian Hamas and the 
Kurdish Ansar al-Islam had no qualms about cooperating with Shi'i 
organizations and with Iran. The Egyptian Muslim Brothers movement 
spoke in several voices, some expressing support for Hizbullah in 
Lebanon, others showing animosity toward the Shi'is in Iraq. And, 
finally, mainstream clerics issued conflicting messages calling for Sunni- 
Shi'i ecumenism while at the same time issuing stern warnings of Shi'i 
proselytization efforts in Sunni countries. 
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Salafi circles launched vitriolic attacks on the Shi'a, mainly through 
the Internet, describing them as kuffar (heretics) and “enemies of God,” 
even "more harmful than the Jews." In addition to reviving old histori- 
cal disputes dating back to the succession of the Prophet Muhammad, 
they reiterated old theological legalistic arguments against the Shi'a, 
such as distortion of the Qur'an and pagan practices like visitations of 
tombs and worshipping of the Shi‘i imams. Equally important, they 
assigned to the Shi‘is direct responsibility for several of the worst 
Muslim defeats in history. According to Salafi claims, the Shi‘is had 
often conspired with their enemies, helping the Mongols destroy the 
‘Abbasid caliphate in 1258 and presently swarming into the streets of 
Baghdad like “mad dogs” (kilab masura) to welcome the invading 
Americans troops, “kidnapping, pillaging, and plundering every- 
thing.”? The most venomous attack on the Shia was made in two 
proclamations issued by the then leader of the al-Qa'ida terrorist orga- 
nization in Iraq, Abu Mus‘ab al-Zarqawi (killed June 8, 2006). In April 
2004, Zarqawi described the Shi‘is as “serpents of evil,” as “a thorn in 
the throat of the people of Islam and a dagger in their back,” and as 
siding “with the enemies, the Christians and Jews, in their war against 
Muslims.” In another statement, published in audio form on the 
Internet in September 2005, Zarqawi described the war in Iraq as a 
joint Rafida-Crusader war against the Sunnis, resulting in massacres 
and other atrocities. Zarqawi announced that al-Qa‘ida had decided to 
“declare a total war” against the Rafidi Shi‘is throughout Iraq, this being 
a fitting reward since they had started the aggression.‘ Significantly, 
his extremism in word and deed encountered the opposition of various 
Sunni ‘ulama’, even of radicals; most important among them was 
Zarqawi's mentor Shaykh Abu Muhammad al-Maqdisi. In a treatise he 
wrote to “advise” Zarqawi, Maqdisi made the case that the killing of 
ordinary Shi‘is was not permitted in Islam, as only their leaders were 
to be considered infidels. !5 

Even, the shared animosity toward Israel did not always succeed in 
attenuating the deep hostility of various Salafi-Wahhabi scholars to the 
Shi'a, not even to Hizbullah in Lebanon.!6 Shaykh ‘Abdullah bin Jabarin 
issued a fatwa in August 2006, at the end of the Israel-Hizbullah war, 
in which he forbade any support for Hizbullah, whom he saw as traitors 
and enemies of Islam, both past and present. Following an uproar 
among mainstream Sunnis, who regarded the United States and Israel 
as greater enemies, he was forced to moderate his attack, making a 
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distinction between the Shi'a in general, who remained infidels in his 
eyes, and Hizbullah, which had fought Israel." 

In Iraq, the Sunni-Shi'i divide produced the worst intra-Muslim sec- 
tarian violence since the eighteenth century. Sunni insurgents, and not 
only those affiliated with al-Qa'ida, carried out a series of terrorist 
attacks against Shi‘is, while the latter refrained from retaliating under 
the instructions of Grand Ayatullah ‘Ali Sistani, the foremost Shi‘i 
authority in Iraq. It was only after the February 22, 2006, attack on the 
Shi‘i shrine in Samarra, where the Tenth and Eleventh Shi'i Imams are 
buried, that the Shi‘is, led by Muqtada al-Sadrs Mahdis Army militia, 
retaliated, so that the conflict threatened to evolve into a full-scale civil 
war. The Shi‘is focused on attacking Sunnis who lived in mixed neigh- 
borhoods in Baghdad and other localities, driving hundreds of thou- 
sands of Sunnis out of the country and transforming Baghdad into a 
divided city along sectarian lines. The fighting, which cost thousands of 
lives had subsided by the end of 2008, though terrorist attacks have 
continued to the time of writing of this book. The parliamentary elec- 
tions held in Iraq in March 2010 demonstrated, as was the case with 
the first 2005 elections, that Sunni-Shi'i sectarianism still dominated the 
Iraqi political scene. 

A different mode of conduct appeared among the Shi'a. Political lead- 
ers and clerics fulfilling state offices in Iran espoused a subtle ecumenism, 
which sought to minimize the Sunni-Shi'i divide by focusing attention 
on perceived Western and Zionist threats to Islam as a whole. Concurrently, 
semiofficial circles in Iran, primarily those engaged in the propagation of 
Shi‘ism, chose to channel their criticism at the Wahhabiyya while refrain- 
ing from directly attacking the Sunna as a whole. Likewise, Shi'i Web 
sites have depicted the Wahhabiyya as an extremist trend, which even 
denied the religious legitimacy of most Sunnis. In doing so, these Shi'is 
sought to establish a common cause with mainstream Sunnis against the 
entire Salafi camp.!? On the popular level, however, manifestations of 
anti-Sunni feelings remained rife. 

After October 2006, the fear of full-scale civil war, particularly fol- 
lowing massive Shi‘i retaliatory attacks against Sunnis in Iraq, moved 
Sunni ‘ulama’ to convene several conferences to advance Sunni-Shi'i 
understanding. The term used for these meetings was taqrib al-madhahib 
(ecumenism), thus echoing past attempts at achieving rapprochement 
between the two sects. In fact, however, the frequency and content of 
the debates reflected Sunni fears of the rising power of the Shi'a, thus 
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constituting political maneuvering rather than genuine attempts at doc- 
trinal reconciliation. The conference held in Qatar in January 2007, and 
attended by over 200 scholars from 44 countries, condemned “the sec- 
tarian war between Sunnis and Shi‘ites unfolding in Iraq,” and urged 
adherents of various Islamic sects to “respect” each others sanctity. In 
the same breath, it stated that “Shi‘ite proselytization in Sunni countries 
or Sunni proselytization in Shi‘ite countries” should not be allowed. 
Sunni ‘ulama demanded that their Shi'i counterparts and Iran “speak 
loud and clear about what is happening in Iraq,” and “stop the carnage 
in Iraq.” By contrast, Ayatullah Muhammad Ali Taskhiri chose to shift 
the blame for the escalating tension between Sunnis and Shi‘is to the 
"real enemy” of both sects, that is, Israel and the United States.!? All in 
all, these conferences came to naught. Expressing frustration with the 
ecumenical efforts, the widely popular and influential Shaykh Yusuf al- 
Qaradawi, leader of the Sunni Wasatiyya (middle way) trend, depicted 
them in April 2007 as “conferences for the exchange of compliments 
(mutamarat lil-mujamalat), rather than putting the finger on the 
wound. ”?0 


The relative decline of intersectarian violence in Iraq since 2008 dimin- 
ished the urge felt by Sunni scholars to advance the ecumenical agenda, 
and renewed the bickering between the two camps. Reflecting on these 
trends, Qaradawi lashed out against the Shi‘is in September and 
October 2008, depicting them as heretics (mubtadi'un) and accusing 
them of “attempts to invade the Sunni community with their money 
and cadres trained to do missionary work in the Sunni world.” The 
Shi‘is, he went on, were “invading” Egypt, which was predominantly 
Sunni, as well as Algeria, Sudan, Morocco, Nigeria, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia.?! 

Qaradawis did not remain a lonely voice. The unofficial al-Azhar 
Scholars’ Front ( Jabhat ‘ulama al-Azhar) issued a statement supporting 
al-Qaradawis description of the Shia as “heretics,” while Egypt's 
Minister of the Awgaf (religious endowments) Mahmud Hamdi Zaqzuq 
declared that the government would not “allow the existence of a Shi‘ite 
tide in Egyptian mosques.” Former al-Azhar scholar ‘Abd al-Mun'im 
al-Birri revealed that Egyptian experts on Shi‘ism, including himself, 
had been asked to educate state security officers about “Shi‘ite ideology 
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and plans to break through the Sunni countries.” Conversely, Egyptian 
Islamist publicist Fahmi Huwaydi charged that Qaradawi’s comments 
exposed two parallel trends in the Islamic world, “one that is busy 
defending the sect, the other busy defending the Islamic nation”. He 
warned that further attacks on Shi‘ism would “lead to splits in the ranks 
and will only weaken all parties in the face of the current challenges 
which do not spare Sunni or Shi'ite."? 

Interestingly, the International Union for Muslim Scholars, an inde- 
pendent body formed to unite the various sects of Islam, and headed by 
al-Qaradawi, issued a statement on the affair on October 15, 2008, osten- 
sibly trying to present a balanced position that would reflect the tensions 
between its Sunni and Shi‘i members. While it underlined the importance 
of the “unity of the Islamic nation with all its branches,” it reiterated 
Qaradawi’s demand that “missionary work” should stop in countries 
where the sect of the Muslim majority was different from the sect that 
was attempting to expand.” All of these developments indicate that Sunni 
support for ecumenism was geared to preserve Sunni superiority and Shi‘i 
acceptance of their minority or inferior status. Once Shi‘is were perceived 
as challenging this status quo, ecumenism lost its appeal. 

The failure of the ecumenical efforts to overcome deep-seated sec- 
tarian suspicions was best illustrated in the aftermath of the protests 
that engulfed Bahrain in early 2011as part of the “Arab Spring”. 
Whatever the motivation of the protests, they were portrayed by the 
Bahraini government and by all Sunni-dominated Arab Gulf countries 
as a Shi'i attempt to unseat a Sunni government. The protests aroused 
anti-Shi'i and anti-Iranian recriminations including the use of harsh 
pejoratives. The extent of the threat felt by Sunnis from a Shi'i take- 
over of Bahrain was manifested in the dispatch of Saudi troops to 
suppress the protests. Concurrently, Shi'is in Lebanon, Iraq and Iran 
rallied to support their brethren in Bahrain. Aware of their vulnerabil- 
ity, though, these Shi'i reactions were not articulated in sectarian terms 
but were mere condemnation of the excessive force used against 
defenseless civilians. In response to Iraqi Shi'is support of the Shiis in 
Bahrain, the Bahraini government opposed holding the scheduled 
Arab summit in Baghdad. The other Gulf countries followed suit, 
thereby leading to the unspecified postponement of the summit." 
Overall, Sunni fears of a loss of hegemony, which might appear exag- 
gerated to outside observers, remain a powerful force in Middle 
Eastern politics. 
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